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MUSICAL AND 
AGENCY. 
School Positions 
BABCOCK, 
Hau 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAI 
Concert and 


MRS 


Church, Secured 


Camneo New York 


Telephone, 2634 Columbus 


M. F. 
Sight-Singing, 
phy. Norma) 
Music Special coaching for church trials 
New York School, 
Address Brooklyn Schoo 


BURT SCHOOL 
Ear-Training 


courses in Public 


Musical Stenogra- 
and Private School 
foo Carnegie Hall 
|, 48 Lefferts Place 


H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
Performance 
sa East 77th Street, New York 
Tel. 3929 Lenox 





UMBERTO MARTUCCI, 
PIANIST AND COACH; ACCOMPANIST 
MME. MATZENAUVER 
For Terms, address 


461 Amsterdam Ave.,N. Y. Phone 4664 Audubon 
ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 
PIANIST Soloist, 


OF 


Pupil of Gabrilowitech, 
Accompanist 


eo West aotn Srt., 


Ensemble 


Parson Price Stupio 


MME, OHRSTRO! IM-RENARD, 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 


Only Teacher of Anna Case : 
Studio: 216 est voth St., New York City 
Phone, Columbus go82 


JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorio, Recitals 
Pupils Received 
607 West 1 th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600 


Concerts, and .Musicales 


Studio New York 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
8o3 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


PIANO 


PROGRESSIVE 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, Director, 
Complete theoretical and practical course. Exami- 
eations, diploma, scholarships, lecture recitals. 

Competent teachers for beginners. 


Address: Secretary, 114 West 7ad St., New York 


NIESSEN-STONE 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 


Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
isi W. zand St., N. Y. Tel. 1833 Col. 


MME 


Management: 
Vocal Studio: 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 


Voice Culture——Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Mai! 


Address: 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTIOR 


eo7 Carnegie Hall, and 423 East :40th St. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Hall. Tel. 


626 Carnegie 1350 Circle. 





MARY 
SOPRANO— 
Address personally, 


HISSEM DE MOSS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
106 W. goth St. 

Phone, 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 


The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth St, 
Telephone, Columbus 3996 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mwe. Awwa E. Zieorer, Director. 


Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Suite vo Carnegie Hall. Phone 1472 Circle. 
Residence and Home for Students, Cliffcrest, 
For particulars apply, Caangorz Hatt Srvupio. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Mus. Hlenway Smock — — Ss. 


Positive 
BreathCon. B OI C E, a 
trol, Perfect VOCAL STU DIOS Diction in a! 
acing languages. 
6s Central Park West, cor 66th St. 

Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St.. 


LAU RA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West, 
Phone, a118 Columbus. New Yor) 


HELEN ETHEL 


MY Ee, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. 
703-4 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 1350 
Teacher of Theo Karle 


New Yort 





EDMUND J 


"A POUILLIEZ, 
BASSO CANTANTE 

Soloist Central Baptist Church, New York 
Residence, 618 W. 187th St.; Tel. 6187 Audubon. 
Day Tel. 31s0 Rector 


F. REED ¢ 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 
Voice Culture and Coach, Opera and Concert 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Herbert Witherspoon. 
and others 


Vocal and Piano Lecture-Recitals on Russian Mus 


147 West itith St Cathedral &so.4 


Phone, 
New Y 


ORK. 


KARL BARLE BEN, 
VIOLINIST 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Appeared repeatedly as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
27 Dartmo Street, Boston, 
Pitt F, 


Street, 


Mass. 
PARKER, 
Boston 


uth 
Exclusive management 
149 Tremont 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING, 


11g East sad Street, New York. 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Conpuctor Neicusornoop Sympnony OrcHestra. 
Director, East Siok House Serrtement Music 
Scnoot. 
Teacner or Viouin, Ensemaie, Turory Music, 
Orchestral Training School, 8:5 Carnegie Hall, 
Yew York. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 
43s W. tioth St. New York. 
Phone: Morningside 8200. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 2as7 West Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 


104th 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
122 Carnegie Hall. 








MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pu »il of Lamperti the Elder. 
(Ten years in Calitornia.) 


“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing*he has the ablity to form great artists,’ 
Francesco Lamperti. 

New York City. 


Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 East Thirty-fourth Street New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address, Trinity Church, New York. 








WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfe 
(Musical Director of Bapt. remple tine hoir.) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prae 
tical use, 

Large Puiile- Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469 J Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West zoth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Hotel Richmond, 7o West 46th Street, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 


Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 





FRE DERICK WHEELER, 
611 West ritth New York City 


Pine 4740 Morningside. 


Street, 





HARRY FATTERSON HOPKINS 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


Studio: 296 Manhattan Avenue, 
New York City. 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hunter College, New York City 
[elephone, Plaza 2443 


LIONEL LEV'* SON-SINCLAIR 
—ANGLO-R’ .oIAN PIANIST— 


Advanced pupils and teachers. 
Specialization in tone production. 
Principles of Leschetizky. Busoni and Matthay. 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 


LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. 80th Street, New York. 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler. 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


tai: Carnegie Hall. Te aso Cirele. 


GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 223: Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 | 
Schuyler 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House 


1425 Broadway, New York. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


No. 143 West 42nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated Leschetizky Exponent, Carnegie Hall, 


Studios 832-3, New York City. University of 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morni’side, 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 7ad St. 


es 


PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD. 


JACQUES ri rg. aa 
SISTANT T 
THE LATE RAPAEL JOSEFFY. 


STUDIOS: 
Carnegie Hall, 


Ma.| address, 


Steinway Hall, New York, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ALICE M. SHAW, 
ACCOMPANIST 
MAINE 





KUBI aed ey CLUB 
1916-191 
106 West sath & St., 


FESTIVAL 


191 
N. Y. Phone 2809 Schuyler 





CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR, 
Opera—Concert—Oratorio—Recital. 
Will receive a lim'ted number of pupils. 
Studio: 870 Riverside Drive. Phone Audubon 2581 





FENNER HILL, 

(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 


JESSIE 


. TT ur r T 
SIDNEY A. BALDWIN, 
InstRuCTION IN PIANO, ORGAN AND THEORY. 
Assistant Conductor, Newark Festival Chorus; 
D.rector of Music Allen-Stevenson School, New 
York City; Organist and Director St. James 
Episcopal < “hurch, Newark. 
Studio: 847 Broad Street, 
Residence: 36 Halsted St., 





Newark. 
East Orange, N. J. 


LOUIS CORNELL, 

PIANIST. 
Hall, New York. 
Loudon Charlton. 





Studio: Carnegie 


Management: 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
Special attention to tone production. 


Met. Opera House Bldg., 
Morgan Ave., 





N. Y. 


Norwalk, Conn, 


1425 Broadway, 
Mail address, 11 





ADELE 

PIANIST, 

Author zed 
Residence Studio 
Downtown Studio: 

Monday and 


LEWING, 
COMPOSER AND COACH, 

the Leschetizky Method. 
143 East Fifty-sixth Street 
- Steinway Hall 
Mornings. 


Teacher of 


Thursday 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, soth St. 

789 Circle. 


Cor. 
Telephone, 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 
Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., tog2 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Tele »phone, Audubon 5896. 

(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





DAMBMANN, 


Hermann G. Friedmann) 
ConTraLto, Teacher, the Art of Bel Canto Singing 
Pres., The South‘and Singers. 

Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Maudsley, 
Accompanist; Mrs, H. ‘}. Mitchell, Sec’y. 
340 W. s7th St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1628 Columbus 


Mme. EMMA A. 


(Mrs. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, — 230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53rd St. 


Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN., PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





F,. W. RIESBERG, 

INSTRUCTION—PIANO, raga HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; riot 
Society; Organist Central Bastion gt Am 


York. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklwn, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, VIOLINIST. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., 
"Phone, Morningside 
Philadelphia Mondays. 
St.] 


New York, 
2346. 


[In Address 


mond 


Dia- 


1821 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS 


41 West 4sth Street, New York. 
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THE REYL-KRAHE VOCAL STUpIaS 


~ ited on tee Study of 
t 68 West Eight: BP | ’ 
Schuyler pote Branch Studio: Manha' iret Te tase 
College Point, New York; Tel., Flushing 1502-J. 
ADELE KRAHE | EMILE RE YL 
Coloratura Soprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Organist and director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. 
18 Hamilton Terrace, New York. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander ig Fa 
229 West rogoth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


THADDEUS RICH 


Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra 











MARIE LOUISE TODD 


ST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 





Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 
Emile net 
Among Mr. Onet’ il — 

acher Aiier Onvacl OncarSoncle For 

ence Petsch, ildred Potter, Marcia van Dresser. 
Studie: 9 B. 59th St. New York City Phone, Plaza 5057 





SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1916-17 Bayard $t., 
se lig te ae, Nene 


SYSTEM Improvep Music 
Stuvy @ BEcinnens. 

for information 
and booklets of adosen te Carrie Louise 


Dunning, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 











HARRY MUNRO Baritone 


Available for Oratorio and Song Recital. Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint. 
Author of “Voice: f 8 | Origin and Dives] Sees. 
CARNEGIE HAL OR 





M.E.FLORIO 


(Grand Opera Ten La Scala, Milan.) 
Teacher of Sin ing 
Specialist of “Voce prostata” (Golden secret of 
Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 


concert, oratorio 
Tel., 7147 Riverside. 





{LEVY:= 
oa St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 
Columbia School of Music 
soo S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 














coached. 
1977 West 88th $ ON, N, Y. 
MME. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR MM. guaren 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building . - 











Chicago 





MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 





“Not all may ‘become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNE 


20 Weat 97th Street - 


Teacher of 
Vocal Musie 


New Vork City 





Director “Russell Stadios."" Voice Cult- 
ure, Singing, Coach, Englis Diction, Per- 
sonal Expression, Pianoforte Pedagog, 
Method, Interpretation, Teachers’ Classes, 
Lectures, Clinics, Demoastrations. 


Carnegie Hall, Manhattan College of Music, Newark 


grow tee 








136 W. 93rd St 
Management, Briggs Bureau, Chicago 


wassi: [| ._ EPS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Garelve WILLARD »ms 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


LaFor rge Murphy 


DRAMATIC wnurp 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pupils accepted. 
s000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, Kenwood 4042 


LOUISE 


MacMAHAN 


SOPRANO 
700 W. 179th Street, New York 


Teleph 6570 Audub 














errs 














CLARENCE DICKINSON 


t Org ist 
Organist pe Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER- 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S O 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicage, iil. 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


EULA DAWLEY 


SOrR Amy. 
1716 Waverly Place, 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO |=: 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmana 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
sages ober és and * a 


Soloist with Neo York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 
































St. Louis, Mo. 














For Information 
Address ” - 


VirgilConservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 
MRS. A.M. VIRGIL." 


11 West 68th St. 
INEW YORK 











Mime. Marie Zendt 


605 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, Lil. 
PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 








Phone: Plaza 8ass 
Ralph 
ees 





DAISY CANTRELL 


Anageee goocene 


= POLK 


Concert, Costume Recital and Oratorio 
252 West 85th St. New York City 


‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N. Y 
Tel. 259-M Audubon. 


MILDRED 


LANGWORTHY 


CONCERT SOPRANO 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Bonel¥ VALERI =: 
John Prindle SCOTT 


— 900. 11 tot bah 
Someone STON ODREAMS.” “THE REVELATION.” Ete 


bt 
L 


PRANO 
6132 Kenmore po an Chicago, I11. 


John Doane "res * 


Oniversity 
ORGAN RECITALS 
Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Avenue - - - - New York City 


~ MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 3 
1425 Beesdsay, New York. 


Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 














PUPILS 
ACCEPTED 



































ANDREA SARTO 5 Bestiane 


— $000 Broadway, ew Yor mgrals 


Phone, Audubon 6820 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


rano, M mpepetiian 0 
t P New York City 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
; oa May Smith, 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 











Management: 





K LIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Eight years leading teacher, 


Stern oe Berlin; 
three — at Institute of 
Musical A 


Studio: 212 W. 50th St.. New York City. Colambus 2329 


HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203, Kimball Building, Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 








Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Ast or Stnoine 
— Rufio. ys 
i bach, Zerola, ete, 
Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music Schooi 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


tata HOFFMANN 222 


Home Address: St, Pavt 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. yemen Chure 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS, INSTRUCTION. 




















MARIE ° 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street New York 


Phese, Bryant 4422 


DILLING 


HARP IST 
Studio, 18 East pa St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570 
hicago managemen 
Richard A. Pies 641 Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


an % 
fs ea ia 
“TP ao ‘am aio Ph 
See es 



































TENOR——COMPOS. SER 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evenin oi “A Little 
Red Ribbon” eg and Starli walts cong 
Hote! Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 6th and BTth Ste. Hew ¥ 
HALLET CUUBERTE 


Tel. 2740 Columbus 


HARRIET FOSTER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
235 West 102nd Street 





New York 
FLORENCE | 


IOTIS 


Soprano 
“Her voice is remarkably clear 
and high, and great in volume.” 
—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier, 


i Foster & David, soc _Fifth Ave., New York 


= TORPADIE, soprano 


E, Krehbiel writes, “A most ingratiat 

m “artist, with a beautiful voice of pecu 
A liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, and a 
most charming stage bearing.” 


Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 


i] a) SHEPHERD 


Soprano 
FRANK 


POLLOCK 


OPERATIC TENOR 


Exclusive Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Ave. (Carlton Chambers), New York. 


Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2800. 
REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 














Address: 
Masic League of America 
Accliaa Hall, N. Y. 











HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Fort Worth, Texas 








———- 


ITALIAN STRNES™> 
“JOHN FRIEDRICH BRO 
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2828 DOOLITTLE | § MARGOLIS 2x 


PIANIST 
606 W. 116th St., New York Phone Morsingside 7357 


: SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
Available for ean Te goes 
Gangstas Cone 0 Heese Bids. 


PLEIER 


163 T—5t. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
oe. * "ST. LOUIS, MO. 


! 


MAY MUKLE -* 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
DETROIT, MICH 








3744 Westminster Pi 


ora 
[2 

















1511 SECOND AVENUE, 


= COACI H 








pe 





ThedS MP3 NIST ~ 


as HTAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 
1716 Chestout Street 


MRS. GARL ALVES 


C. WALDEMAR ALVES, a Teacher 


Special Attention te Correct Voice Production 

OPERA, ORATORIO AND <iEDER 

48 West 90th Street, New York 
Teiephone, Riverside 5228 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““<ccompeniot” 


JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arte Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 2256 


;REUTER 


H 4624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Philadelphia 

















Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


and 
Dean of Piano Department 
Southern Methodist University 


Beginning September, 1916 
DALLAS, TEXAS 














528 Riverside Drive, H. Y Phone, Morningside 1776 


VERA KAIGHN 


First Presbyterian Church 
em Masrees, 524.N. Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEACH, Sop rano 


CONCERT J ORATORIO, ois 
724 Nostrand Avenue slaton nt Y 


WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 








r 
U 
L 
A 
H 





Pittsburgh, 


RICHARDSON 


E Menagement: maseter Snow, 64 E. Van coms | 
hone, Edgewater 2070 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


Ts Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today — . still being built by its ew 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ee. tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago. :: =: 


MAKERS 








ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 





DELMAR YUNGMEYER 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 


Lyon # Heaty Buitpine, Cuicaco, Itt. 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave,, St. Louis, Mo. 





ware CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of Hie Co Com plone, st His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


VIOLA COLE 


————=— PIAN 18°" 
612 Fine Arte Fine Arts Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


boris BARNETT |~ 








|: MOREA: 


* Foetal Tenor 
Opera :: Concert 
—_ t care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 
MARGARET 
CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 





Management, The Wolfsohe Musical 
Bureau, i W. 34th St., New York 


Personal address, St. i abort ote dl 57th St., N.Y. 





CONCERT PIANIST 


Studio: 100 Carnegie Hall aw York City 
Knabe Piano Used 


:- GARTON | 


AUDITORIUM BLDG. CHICAGO 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan; Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


RICHARD KNOTTS 


BASS-BARITONE 
Oratorio — Concert — Recital 
1208 Keenan Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Karl SCHNEIDER 
And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Repertorre, Concert, Oratorio, OPERA 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERBERT MILLER Sarton 


716 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago 





























Elizabeth 1 Randolph 


CONCERT AN AnD opens 
731 E. 44th St., Savannah, Ga. 


“Miss Randolph has finished brilliantly her course 
with me and is Pay qualified for an operatic 
career,”"—Jean de Reszke, 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


148 WEST oand ST., NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Riverside 3815 





== MURPHY 


TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


For concert a ements athe 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL B bal 
1 West 34th Street, 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 


140 West s7th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


165 Weet 83rd Street, New York. 


Phone 5590 Schuyler 


Recitals Oratorio Opera 





GRACE NELSON 


SOPRANO 


1208 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Phone, Harrison 3035 





«. VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 
WINTER SESSION in St. Petersbu 
Florida. For iculars dress A. 
Yireil, St. {nerebure, Fla., or 567 Third 
Ave., New York 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Thirty-irst Season Opens September 7th. Illustrated Catalog sent free. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
KARLETON HACKETT and ADOLF WEIDIG, Associate Directors. 


Krwmatt Hatt, Curcago, Itt. 








EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist Assistant to RUDOLPH GANZ 
1352 East 62nd Street, Chicago Tel. Hyde Park 3118 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
533 WEST 150th STREET, NEW YORK. PHONE, AUDUBON 1315 


HANS HESS 


ELLIST 
Kimball Hall, Chicase Phone, Lincoln 7917 


'TRNKA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
108 W. 111th St.. New York Phone Cathedra! 8905 


BARITONE 
CONCERT 
ORATORIO 
RECITAL 
Mr. Land bas studied 
with the best teach- 
ers of Europe and 
America. 


GREEN GABLES, YONKERS, N. Y. 


St. Thomas’ P. E. Church 53rd St. and Sth Ave., N.Y. C. 
GEORGE LYNCH, Manager 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 

of Vi 


books, first principles to high- 
oot virtuosi eaity. a ik for History 
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AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles California 


certo! CONCANNON 


Western E. « iA w Riaies. The Orville, 
oth and Forest Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


a BLONDHEIM 


BASSO CANTANTE 
38 West 129th Street, New York City 


THATCHER 


BASS-BARITONE 
624 So. Michigan Avenue =: 7s ~=—- Chicago, Ill. 


ASCHENFELDER 


Studies: aw “a ine st how few ‘Tork Ph Phone tal Columbus 3315 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National Bank 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


nm VVILSON 


CONTRALTO 
1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Renée Chollet 
LYRIC COLORATURA—Crand Opera Prima Donna 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—FESTIVALS 
Hamilton Grange Station Box 1,N.Y. Phone 4537 Audubon 


FRANK LAIRD WALLER 


— Accompanist — 
Coach—Conductor 


20 East 23rd Street 


tint ROBSARTE vc secais 


Former Assistant of TRABADELO, Paris. 
[Teacher of Melba, — Constantino, Dalmores} 


First-hand knowledge grofeaslenel require- 
aoe explains Ro i. large professional fol- 
owing. 


Hotel Woodward, Broadway and 55th St., New York 


Yon Studios 


853 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 951 

Ss. C. YON—Vocal: Piano: Instructor 
at Sacred Heart Academy, N. Y. 

P. A. Yon—Organ: Piano: Composition: 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. Fraucis 
Xavier Church, N. Y. 

J. G Do gaay rian: Litur, 

Organist - Sroirmaster, g 
Pate s Cathedral, 


Elsa Fischer 


STRING QUARTET 
Elsa Fischer, 1st violin. Lucie Neidhardt, viola. 
Helen Reynolds, 2d violin. Carolyn Neidhardt, cello. 
Now under the exclusive direction of 
St., New York 
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CARUSO IN CONCERT 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau Will Direct Tour in May 





After the close of the Metropolitan Opera season, dur- 
ing the month of May, Enrico Caruso will make a concert 
tour under the direction of the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau. The cities in which he will appear have not been 
announced as yet. At the close of this tour he will go to 
Buenos Ayres to fulfill South American oper ratic engage- 
ments during the summer. 





The Affairs of the Interstate Opera Company 


On the petition of H. T. Clark, who claimed to be acting 
as representative of dy guarantors of the former Inter- 
state Opera Company Inc. of New York, Austin Huax- 
hurst was appointed receiver in Cleveland to close up the 
business affairs of that company. Subsequent to the ap- 
pointment of this receiver, the company was thrown into 
involunti ary bankruptcy in New York, the State of its in- 
corporation, on the petition of three creditors. If the 
promised legal tangle results it is sure to be interesting 
and will perhaps clear up some of the mystery which has 
surrounded the entire affair since the company closed. 
There have been numerous charges of misrepresentation 
and misstatement from every side, upon which a hearing 
in open court will be sure to let in considerable light. 

Mrs. C. S. Butler is now in New York and states that 
her business is to raise funds in order to be able to pay 
the money which is justly due to some of the artists who 
remained unpaid owing to the sudden dissolution of the 
company. 


Los Angeles Orchestrally Considered 





Says the Los Angeles Graphic: “In all America, there 
are only ten cities which support symphony orchestras. 
Los Angeles is fortunate enough to be one of the ten. 
There are sev eral cities of no larger population which are 
not in the list of symphony cities, and depend on an occa- 
sional visit of a traveling orchestra. For more than nine- 
teen years Los Angeles has maintained its Symphony Or- 
chestra. An enthusiastic association of cultured men and 
women has made this possible. Through thick and thin, 
the symphony concerts have been given, and a large quan- 
tity of the best music has been produced. 

“This season the orchestra of seventy- five men under 
Director Tandler is giving a remarkably fine series of 
programs on which are many works never before played 
in Southern California. So excellent are these programs 
that they have been published by Eastern papers as repre- 
sentative of Western musical culture.” 


What’s the Matter With Melba? 





In the New Zealand Free Lance of December 1, 10916, 
there are these tremendously cryptic passages: 
Melba, who never settles very long anywhere, is going to Hono- 


lulu. Probably the Auckland papers will seize the chance to 
get some good copy while the Vancouver boat is in port. And 
Melba is always, or nearly always, ready to talk to the press. She 


is too clever a woman to belittle the power of the Fourth Estate. 
One feels inclined to wonder that so much is said about her pres- 
ent need of a “holiday.’ 
The mere pastime to her of superinte nding some of the lessons 
et pupils at Melbourne Conservatorium, is not “work” as the 
Sed Cross toilers understand the word. One long day standing 
packing up stuff for our soldiers would give our great singer a 
really tired feeling. She has heen a prodigious worker in rough 
shaping and hewing her wonderful career. But now? There are 
no new worlds of song to conquer, and Melba is, or appears to be, 
getting a little weary—even of her own greatness, Usually in 
women, it goes, as shadows lengthen, with Loneliness. 


—_—_—— 


Haifitz to Visit America 


It is reported that a contract has heen closed whereby 
Sascha Haifitz, the phenomenal young pupil of Leopold 
von Auer who is expected to be a second Mischa Elman, 
will come to America for a series of concerts the season of 
1917-18. The young violinist is about fourteen years of age 
and has made a sensation wherever he has appeared in 
Europe. 


Cincinnati Orchestra Here 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, made its New York debut on Tuesday even- 
ing, January 9, at Carnegie Hall, before a packed house- 
ful of representative listeners. An account of the con- 
cert, received just befofe the Musrcat Courter goes to 
press, will be found on page 26. 


French Artists apa America 


The first of the prominent French artists to visit 
this country under the auspices of the French-American 
Association for Musical Art, mention of which was made 
in the Musica CouRIEeR several weeks ago and which 
is supported by a number of prominent New York 
financiers, is Joseph Bonnet, one of the best known 
French organists, for many years past principal organ- 


ist of Saint Eustache. As a concert performer he has 
played in the largest cities all over Europe and has 
appeared repeatedly with the great European orches- 
tras. A disciple of Alexandre Guilmant he, like his late 
master, has composed a great deal of excellent music 
for organ. 

The Society of Ancient Instruments will also come 
here under the auspices of the French-American Asso- 
ciation, arriving within a few weeks. This is a small 
body of instrumentalists with Henri Casadesus at its 
head. M. Casadesus made a collection of ancient musi- 
cal instruments and upon these there is played the music 
of their time, giving a unique and beautiful picture of 
ancient music heretofore unknown, 





MUSIC LEAGUE IN NEW HANDS 





The Musicat Covrier learns that arrangements have 
been made whereby the management of the Music League 
of America, which has heretofore been in the hands of the 
Metropolitan Music Bureau, will be undertaken by the 
Wolfsohn Bureau. The artists under the direction of the 
Musie League of America are Royal Dadmun, baritone; 
David Hochstein, violinist; May Peterson, soprano; S. de 
Stefano, harpist, and Paul Reimers, tenor. 





Plans for a French Opera Season 





Those behind the project of the French season of 
Opéra Comique in New York expect within the next ten 
days to be able definitely to announce their plans, which 
contemplate a five week season this spring beginning in 
March and a longer season during the winter of 1917-18. 
It is proposed to open the spring season with Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise” in case the composer can come to New 
York to conduct it. If he is not able to visit this country 
before April the performance will be postponed until 
then and the season opened with Massenet’s “Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame.” Two novelties contemplated for the 
season are “Phryne,” and “Helene” by Saint-Saéns. 


Phonograph Puts Movie Actors in Right Mood 





Since moving pictures are so dependent on facial ex- 
pression and the poses and motions of the body in telling 
a story, directors are eager to employ every means avail- 
able to put players into the proper mood. In one motion 
picture studio a phonograph is used in this connection, and 
selections are played on it which suggest and stimulate the 
emotions appropriate to the scene being presented. If, for 
example, a young woman in a scene is supposed to be 
wistful and sad and filled with thoughts of her far away 
7 or her home, the director will have such a selection 

s “I Hear You Calling Me” played on the phonograph, 
which forms a part of the studio’s equipment. The instru- 
ment has proven very helpful, particularly where actors 
enter scenes in w ich the relationship between their parts 
and the rest of the story is more or less unknown to them. 

Popular Mechanics. 


Geved the Day 


At the Christmas concert held by the Sons of Temper- 
ance in their hall over Grigg’s grocery store Saturday 
night Caruso and Farrar were both going to sing, but 
the talking machine broke down and the entertainment 
would have been spoiled if Cyrus Ditson’s daughter hadn't 
recited “The Wreck of the Hesperus.”—Leadburg ( Nev.) 
Journal. 





Barrientos Returns Here 


Maria Barrientos, the coloratura soprano, arrived 
in New York from South America last Monday. She 
will make her reappearance at the Metropolitan in Feb- 
ruary, as Lakmé. Mme. Barrientos recently was divorced 
from her husband, an Englishman named Keene, resi- 
dent in Argentina, The couple have a young son, Georges, 
who is here with his mother. 


S. F. M. T. A. Elects Officers 


The San Francisco Music ” Teachers’ Association has 
elected the following prominent musicians as officers for 
this year: Georg Krueger, president; Ada Clament, vice- 
president; Mrs. P. O. Peterson, treasurer; Alice Kellar 
Fox, secretary; Sir Henry Heyman, Pierre Douillet and 
Eva Withrow, directors. 





Sembrich Abandons Recitals 





Those who heard Mme. Sembrich’s fine program of 
last Thursday will regret to learn that she does not feel 
sufficiently well to continue the series and has decided 
to abandon the three remaining recitals announced for 
this month. 





McCORMACK PACKS 
NEW YORK HIPPODROME 





Audience of Over 7,000 Fills Entire House, With 600 
Seats on the Stage and Standees to the Limit— 
The Tenor Receives Tremendous Ovation 





A capacity audience greeted John McCormack last 
Sunday evening on his first appearance in New York 
this season. The popular tenor was in excellent voice 
and the audience demanded encore after encore. Every 
available seat in the house was occupied, with 600 people 
on the stage in addition to extra chairs in the boxes and 
standees to the limit where the law allowed. A new 
song, “Der Arme Irische Junge,” an autographed Han- 
del manuscript unearthed in the British Museum, was 
sung among other numbers. This number appeared on 
the program as “The Poor Irish Lad,” in an arrange 
ment by Dr, William H. Cummings, Its melody is sim- 


ple without ornament, but it has a sentiment which 
won the applause of the big house. Mr. McCormack 
began his program with “Oh, Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me?” Handel, which he sang exquisitely. This 


was followed by “Tell Fair Irene,” by the same com- 
poser. In the last group was a song by oe Schnei- 
der, McCormack’s accompanist, entitled “Your Eyes. 
This McCormack sang very effectively, as he did the 
other numbers on the program. At the end of the num- 
ber Mr, Schneider, at Mr. McCormack’s suggestion, 
responded to the tremendous applause. It would be 
hard to, pick from the program, which is appended, any 
number which it can be said the audience liked better 
than another, judging from its applause. Few singers 
ever have received an ovation such as was accorded 
McCormack last Sunday. He was ably assisted by 
Edwin Schneider, who played the accompaniments, and 
Donald MacBeath, violinist, who played on the famous 
Guarnerius violin lately purchased by McCormack. 


The program follows: 


O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?.............. - Handel 
Wee OE as oak Venn scot ckcee tit iaiea cies ede tosis Handel 
: Mr. McCormack. 
Ba ks iisa3 hb.003 bs.0d AK Phew Bhd etki As Cervetto-Salmon 
PE Fickibcideecs vkta re IF eb%'s Cervetto-Salmon 
Mr. McBeath 
ee MO Sa adcdvcubamsas oebdeiebawivel ... Handel 
DO cake caacect caudveneg sudew cous ctkinevedbets Schubert 
BE MEE hs 06 dia cP SER oc ae ld ho UE Res OO Eh Sls oad aoeke dl Brahms 
When Night Descends oo 0¥neth cbbechoeal eddeetes Rachmaninoff 
Mr. McC« ormack, 
IO I a ee Leclair 
ORE 20 nd ns. 33 6.08 R500 uc Ohad kei erwawea¥ rsa teecceutue Fioect 
. Mr. McBeath 

Irish Folksongs: 
Moorlaugh Mary ......... eae -Arr. by Milligan-Fox 
Two Fragments: Daluain, daMairt ..»- Arr. by Hughes 
The Magpie's SN. Ce cewk ocean ee ck -Arr. by Hughes 
Must I Go Bound ..ccccescccccsece .-Arr. by Hughes 
Pastheen Fionn .. egidcneeades -Arr. by Milligan-Fox 

Mr. McC ormack. 
OEE POLE POS PO ETE Pe FR ae I RU yee Bizet 
Zigeunerweisen (Gipsy Dance) .........ccccccccccccccce Sarasate 


Mr. Nic Beath. 
Three Shadows ............. 
A Cradle Song (first time) 

Your Eyes 


Her 


Sodevedonen . .H. T. Burleigh 
..Hamilton Harty 
Edwin Schneider 


-John Melvin 


Portrait 


Mr. McCormack. 


Matzenauer as Carmen 





Owing to the indisposition of Geraldine Farrar, Mar 
garete Matzenauer was called upon at short notice to 
sing the title role in “Carmen” with Enrico Caruso at 


Philadelphia, Tuesday evening of this week. An ac 
count of the performance will appear in next week’s 
MUSICAL CouRIER. 


Although this is Mme. Matzenauer’s first appearance 
in the role in America, she has sung it many times in 
Europe (in German) with great success. At Philadel 
phia the opera was sung in French. This was only the 
second time Mme. Matzenauer had sung it in that lan 
guage, the first occasion being at a gala performance in 
Munich when she specially learned the role in that lan- 
guage to sing it with Caruso. 


Metropolitan Repertoire, Week of January 15 





: Wednesday, 
’ first performance this sea- 
her Metropolitan debut in this 
Weil, Goritz, Braun) ; Thursday, January 
18, “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” (Matzenauer, Botta. de 
Luca; Muzio, Caruso, Scotti); Friday, January 19, “Fi- 
delio”; Saturday, January 20, afternoon. “Carmen” (Far- 
rar, Caruso, Amato); evening, “Siegfried,” benefit of Ger- 
man Press Club (Kurt, Urlus). 


Monday, January 15, “Francesca da Rimini” 
January 17, “Die Meistersinger,’ 
son (Hempel, Howard 
opera—Sembach, 


Pavlova to Leave America 





Anna Pavlova with her company will leave this country 
February 3 for Havana. After a season there and in the 
larger Cuban cities, she will play through the summer in 
South America, leaving about October 1 for England, 
where she will appear during the season 1917-18, 
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IOLE PASTORI, PUPIL OF 
MME. VALERI, TRIUMPHS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


“Most Beautiful Voice Heard in Many Years” 











On the occasion of Signor Bonci’s first visit to this city, 

-veral seasons ago, he heard Jole Pastori sing, and urged 
that she be given every opportunity to develop the natural 
wifts she possessed. On his recommendation, she went to 
New York and placed herself under the tutelage of Delia 
Valeri. That was four years ago, and she has been work- 
ing assiduously under this celebrated teacher ever since, 
until recently returned to her Fairfax home for a 
much needed vacation. While studying in New York, the 
beauty of her voice and her musical attainments attracted 
the attention of Caruso, Polacco and Mme. Matzenauer, 
who gave the California girl the warmest encouragement. 
Last night Miss Pastori appeared at the Scottish Rite 
Auditorium, under the management of Mr. Healy, and she 
sang with the ease and consummate art of a singer of the 
very first rank, thus fully justifying her hopes, the faith 
of her teacher, and the flattering predictions of a number 


she 


of musical authorities, as can be seen by a perusal of the 
following notices from the local press 
IOLE PASTORI CHARMS IN SONG 
Hee Weicome Home Is Triumpn 
IPORNIA SINCER DISPLAYS FINE ABILITY IN HER ART 
By Water AntTHony 

Ome loes not iften feel grateful for intermission waits at a 
theatrical performance, but I was last night, since they made pee. 
sible a musical treat between a dramatic and pgs | ular revel. | 
ing heard Iole Pastori before she went to New York to cultivate 
the voice wherewith nature had invested her, my curiosity was 
keen to see what she had done with natural gifts. Apparently there 
were many more of the same mind, for Scottish Rite Auditorium 
was nicely filled throughout its lower floor by a throng of music 
lovers assembled to welcome home the California singer who was 
making her debut under the managerial direction of Frank W. 
Healy 

But that is quite too much by way of prelude to the fact that 
our California singer justifies the promise of her hereditary tend 
encies toward song, her friends’ hopes in her, and her teachers’ 
faith Her voice is lyrical with a fullness quite unusual, and a 
timbre of sympathy most infrequently met with in voices of acute 


for her soprano is altitudinous in range and reaches upward 
It is velvety in quality 
Mimi's soft song of 


pitch, 
without annoying her throat or your ears 


always In her delightful interpretation of 

Rodolfo in which she tells her real name in “La Boheme’s’’ first 
act, there was pretty fantasy and a poetic imagination evident in 
her art and inspiring the wish that one might see and hear her 


throughout the Puccini masterpieces And for a debut there was 


an astonishing absence of fidgety nervousness She revealed a 
secure reliance on an art that has been given firm, diaphragmatic 
foundation 

The singer has clarity of voice, purity of tone, and a correct ear. 


She possesses in a high degree that imaginative quality which invests 
phrases with conviction, and that poesy which will lead her far into 
the art of song The resonance of the voice will insure its carrying 
power through the instrumentation of large orchestras, and her re 


COMPOSITIONS | 


By E. R. KROEGER. 


VIOLIN and PIANO-PIANO 














VOCAL- 


We are the publishers of thirty-three (33) 
numbers by this representative American com 
poser. Let us send you thematic catalogs of 
them 

Among the songs are | 
WHE) esccdecsnavavect he Medium Voice 

Sung by Elsie Baker 
“GARDEN SONG” .............. Three Keys 

Sung by Marion London 
“TWIXT DAYLIGHT AND DARK” 
Two Keys 
Sung by Eleanor Patterson 

A set of ten little teaching pieces in grades 2-3 
entitled Grimm’s Fairy Tales (published sep- 
arately) —attractively issued with the first page 


devoted to the illustrated story are in Mr, | 
Kroeger’s own estimation among the best 
things he has ever done and ideal teaching } 


pieces. 
HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 
PUBLISHERS 


11-15 Union Square West New York City 











laxed throat and ease of vocal delivery insure the possession of her 
gifts and their further development unto higher and bigger attain- 
ments,—San Francisco Chronicle. 

Iole Pastori has a good voice, her interpretative art is sound, 
her stage manner admirable, noticeable were her excellent dic: 
tion, the purity and freedom of her voice, and the excellence of 
her enunciation. I heard French, Italian, even English, which I 
could understand with ease. ure, clean cut English I 
felt grateful. So few singers, whether English, or Americans, We 
our mother tongue as if it were the thing of beauty that we know 
it to be in the verse of Shelley and Keats. 

“Mi chiamano Mimi,” was the first number and Miss Pastori san 
it with a meee a sincerity and a tonal grace that deli ~~ 
every one. Delightful, too, in its lim idity was Pergolesi’s “ 

In moments when she was not seeking a big effect, but let y ¥ 
tone flow easily and naturally, Miss Pastori’s singing gave such 
pleasure as our young singers have rarely afordet. 

In a word Miss Pastori won a distinct success.— 
in San Francisco Examiner. 


For the 


Redfern Mason 


lole Pastori is well liked by her San Francisco friends, there is 
no mistake about that. If ovations mean anything to an artist this 
young singer today must feel greatly elated, for the ovations given 
to her at Scottish Rite Hall last night were spontaneous, plentiful 
an: 1 boisterous 

“Mi chiamano Mimi,” from “La Bohéme,” 
number, and she sang it with simplicity, 


was Miss Pastori’s first 
grace and sincerity. In 
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the aria, “D’amor sull’ ali rosee,”” from “Il Trovatore,”’ Miss 
Pastori gave a fine example of her art and in the four minor num- 
bers, De -bussy’s ““Komance,”’ Delbruck’s “Un doux lien,” Pergolese’s 
“Nina,” and Marchesi’s “La Folletta,” she proved her versatility. 
San Francisco Call, 





Before a host of friends and surrounded by a dray load of posies 
that ee do credit to a whole boarding school of girl graduates, 
Iole Pastori last evening made a happy entrance to professional 
life as a young soprano with a fresh, fair voice, a sweet and endear- 
ing personality and what is more surprising, decided promise of 
interpretative ability of no mean order. . 

Miss Pastori’s voice is a clear, fairly strong pune ‘ 
throughout sweet and of much purity, and ‘ flows limpid 
and freely from the throat. 

As to what was best done of a well chosen program, it would be 
dificult to say. ‘Mi chiamano Mimi,” from 4 Bohéme” was 
given with a pretty naturalness that jaded elders of more fame 
might envy, and “Un bel di,” sung as an encore, showed this young 
miss equally at home as sty both roles being sympathetic 
vocally and interpretatively. my Miss Pastori’s frallan, it is 
flawless. 

A group of French and a og songs, sung with refinement and 
delicacy and an ease of technic, in spite of the nervousness of the 
young singer.—San Francisco Bulletin. 

Much interest was dis layed in the debut of Iole Pastori which 
took place at Scottish Rite Auditorium on Monday evening, De- 
cember 4, under the management of Frank W, Healy, the extent 
or this interest being easily discernible from the comfortable size 
of the audience. Miss Pastori returns to her home city for a brief 
stay after several years’ study in New York, where she received 
encouragement from leading powers in the musical world. Barring 








a natural enthusiasm on the pest of her intimate friends Miss 
Pastori’s talents have not been e 

In the first place, Miss Pastor) :* endowed with an even, flexible 
and warm lyric soprano voice of a volume and range. She 
sings with careful adherence to meaning. of a composition, pos- 
sesses sufficient knowledge of vocal to most 
difficulties in this direction, and sings, in the main, with ease. Her 
enunciation is clear and easily com ended, and what is more 
important than all, she sings accurately as to intonation. The faith 
of Miss Pastori’s friends in a successful artistic career is justified, 
because the young artist meets the essentials required for public 
success. She sang an aria from “La Bohéme,” a group of gongs 
including works by Debussy, Delbruck, ae ane 
aria from “Il Trovatore,” and a_ son the Bohemian Ciub 
Grove Play, “Nec Netama,” by Uda ee She pleased the 
audience sufficiently to be the recipient of enthusiastic applause 
that justified encores, and she was showered with floral tributes 
that simply filled the stage with fragrance. Her debut was assur- 
edly a Milian’ success.—-San Francisco Pacific Musical Review. 

We have heard many renowned concert and opera singers from 
the stage of Scottish Rite Hall, and among them ere is not 
one to whose position in the world of song Iole Pastori may not 

aspire to climb. This young Californian who gave her first recital 
here last Monday night has one of the loveliest voices I ever heard. 
It is one of those rare, precious voices that linger in one’s memory— 
clear, firm, warm, rich in a pure lyric quality throughout its exten- 
sive compass. lole Pastori gave us on Monday night a little of the 
material out of which tradition is made. I feel that in days to come 
we shall be pleased to remember that this young Californian gave 
her first M nso i concert right here in this city where there is so 
much pride of discovery. It was a pretty program that she sang, 
and it revealed her as an artiste of taste and understandi She 
sings an absolutely perfect legato, and she has the true Italian art 
of never interrupting the singing tone. Her lower and middle tones 
pleased me most. She sang nothing which explored the upper 
reaches of her voice, but the few high tones which were heard 
gave the reeable impression that there were many more above 
of equally luscious quality. “Mi chiamano Mimi,” she sang with 
limpid tenderness and naiveté, with exquisite phrasing and tonal 
shading, and withal so much dramatic meaning that one at once 
fancied her in the role. Incredible as it may seem (for she has 
not yet been abroad), all her songs gave evidence that her years 
of study have been well and profitably spent. Most fortunate has 
she been in her training. But above al it is for her voice that 
she is to be felicitated. It is a voice that would rouse an audience 
into a blaze of enthusiasm in simple heart songs or in those 
joyous rhythmical measures in which the listener is thrilled with 
florid embellishments..—San Francisco Town Talk 











the California soprano, came home after three years’ 
studying in New York with Delia M. Valeri and made her debut 
last night at the Scottish Rite Auditorium, She was a revelation, 
also for those who had heard about the enthusiastic opinions on 
her future possibilities by such illustrious artists as Bonci, Caruso, 
Polaceo, Matzenauer, etc. Her debut can without paraphrases or 
exaggeration be ca lied a’ veritable triumph. The principal reason 
for her triumph lays in the exceptional beauty of her voice, a 
voice velvety, warm, even, well balanced and whose resonance is 


Iole Pastori 


caressing. Second, she won the general admiration by her amazing 
freedom of emission and her masterly phrasing.——The San Francisco 
Italia. 


Director Wiske Announces Some 
Artists for New Jersey Festivals 


C. Mortimer Wiske, director of the New Jersey festivals, 
has engaged Margaret Abbott, contralto; Stetson Hum- 
phrey, baritone, and Andrea Sarto, bass-baritone, to appear 
at the Newark and Paterson festivals next spring. These 
artists are under the management of Walter Anderson, 
who reports a busy season. 
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Compositions of 
ERNEST R. KROEGER 


FOR PiANO: 









Prelude from Opus 41 Romanze 

Vision Egeria 
Mazurka—Serenade Indian Lament 
Arion Dance of the Elves 


PIANO AND VIOLIN: 
Sonata in F Sharp minor for Violin and Piano 


ANT UUTERLL FR A 


VOICE: 


The Heart’s Country The Primrose 
Japanese Love Song 
Garden Song 

I Am the Wind (dedi- 





Could I Believe 
The Flight of the Ar- 


cated to Mme. Buck- row (Des  Pfeiles 
hout) Flug) 
Im Sternen Glanz Bend Low, O Dusky 


Night 
Song of the Norseman 


(The Stars Shine) 
Pierrot 
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SEASON 


“A GREAT PIANIST, and more, A GREAT MUSICIAN is 


OHN POWEL 


There were in his playing a lusciousness of tone, a variety of tints, a subtle delicacy of phrasing, an onward sweep, an instinct for building 
climaxes which frequently suggested that Paderewski himself was at the piano.”—H. T. Finck in the New York Evening Post, December 9, 1916. 


Mr. Powell will be available for a few more dates in the Middle West and West in February and March 
1917-18 NOW BOOKING 
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Mme. Matzenauer as Recitalist and 
as Soloist with Philharmonic at 
Carnegie Hall Reveals New 
Exceptional Powers 








Critics Impressed by Her Freedom of Tone and Effortless Delivery 








“She swept upward impressively to high B natural and the crowd 
marvelled at her achievement,” Says Max Smith in The American. 


Mme. Margarete Matzenauer POURED OUT 
HER GLORIOUS VOICE at a song recital in 
Carnegie Hall, Wednesday afternoon. Mme. 
Matzenauer’s program was thoroughly uncon- 
ventional, and contained much that invited 
curiosity and rewarded it. There was much over- 
emphasis of the sentiments of the songs, and the 
big hearted sincerity of the singer and HER 
PLENTEOUS BEAUTY OF TONE delighted her 
hearers, who were numerous enough to fill the 
hall.—H. E. Krehbiel in the Tribune. 


——_O0O® ° 


What was to be enjoyed most in her singing 
was THE PURELY SENSUOUS BEAUTY OF 
HER VOICE, ITS RICHNESS OF QUALITY, 
ITS LUSCIOUSNESS AND EVENNESS, ITS 
SHEER WEIGHT AND POWER, AS WELL AS 
THE SMOOTH AND EFFORTLESS DELIVERY. 
—Richard Aldrich in the Times. 


Mme. Matzenauer was in HER BEST VOCAL 
CONDITION AND DISPLAYED MUCH OPU- 
LENCE OF TONE, which was frequently of a 
very rich quality, especially in the middle range. 
At all times she sang with fine emotional power. 
She did some of her best work in the French and 
English songs, WHERE BEAUTY OF VOICE 
AND FINE FEELING OFTEN WENT HAND 
IN HAND. Debussy’s “La Cheveliere” had to be 
repeated. Her Italian diction was excellent.— 
J. W. Henderson in the Sun. 


— ~-@8@®—— 


HER SINGING HAD SPLENDOR OF TONE, 
MUNIFICENCE OF FEELING, SINGING 
THROBBING WITH VITALITY, ENUNCIAT- 
ING DEPTH AND BREADTH OF POWER, 
AND REACHING THE EXQUISITE HEIGHTS 
OF RESERVED, SERENE BEAUTY. She never 
sang any better in New York than she did yester- 
day, and she has done many satisfyingly astonish- 
ing things in the past. Debussy’s “La Chevelure” 
was sung with an intense and intimate reveal- 
ment of its innermost glow of passion. It is a 
song that few singers attempt from among the 
whole Debussy list. Mme. Matzenauer feared it 
not, nor had need to.—Evening Journal. 


MARGARETE MATZENAUER SURPASSED 
HERSELF at her recital at Carnegie Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. Not only was MME. MATZE- 
NAUER’S BEAUTIFUL VOICE AT ITS BEST 
yesterday, but she sang so beautifully and with 
so much feeling and expression that Debussy’s 
“La Chevelure” and many other songs of her 
program had to be sung a second time.—Morning 
Telegraph. 


Wagnerian singers seldom have success in the 
concert field comparable to that in ra, but 
MME. MATZENAUER OF ALL THE SINGERS 
OF DRAMATIC GERMAN ROLES AT THE 
METROPOLITAN SINGS WITH THE SMOOTH- 
EST TONE AND THE MOST POLISHED 
METHOD. She displayed some of the best sing- 
ing heard here all season. Her program dis- 
played to advantage the beauty of her voice.— 
N. Y. Herald. 


—--@8@9—— 


Because of HER LOVELY VOICE AND HER 
KNOWLEDGE OF HOW TO SING, Mme. 
Matzenauer is a favorite artist here. Her many 
admirers were well rewarded, because SHE WAS 
IN EXCELLENT VOICE and sang with genuine 
artistry. Finish, poise and intelligent interpreta- 
tion were always present.—N. Y. World. 


—--@00@— 


Mme. Matzenauer, SWEEPING UPWARD 
IMPRESSIVELY TO HIGH B NATURAL, had 
an opportunity to reveal the extraordinary scope 
and power of her voice, and the crowd marvelled 
at her achievements. Debussy’s “La Chevelure,” 
which had to be repeated, Mme. Matzenauer 
sang with a fine grasp of poetic values, with great 
emotional concentration, and with much dramatic 
intensity, HER DEEP ORGAN TONES AL- 
WAYS CARRYING A BEAUTIFUL MESSAGE 
TO THE EAR.—Max Smith in N. Y. American. 


—--_—_§660—-—— 


Mme. Margarete Matzenauer, the German 
artist, WHO SINGS WITH TRUE OLD 
ITALIAN METHOD, delighted a crowded au- 
dience yesterday in Carnegie Hall, in a compre- 
hensive program of Italian, German, French and 
English songs. MME. MATZENAUER’S SU- 
PERB VOICE is so completely under control 
that in one song she sang with the agility and 
lightness of a coloratura.—Evening Telegram. 


— —eoao— 


In some advertisements, Mme. Matzenauer 
was announced as “Prima donna soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company.” Why, dear Mme. 
Matzenauer? WHERE IS THE SOPRANO 
TODAY WHO HAS A VOICE OF SUCH 
BREADTH, DEPTH AND LUSCIOUS QUALITY 
AS YOURS, AND WHOSE DELIVERY IS SO 
EASY, NATURAL AND EFFORTLESS? She 
had to repeat Debussy’s “La Chevelure” and 
many other songs, among which, LaForge’s “Be- 
fore the Crucifix,” sung in perfect English. Her 
singing of the latter was full of imagination and 
spiritual ecstasy.—Evening World. 


—QOQOXO)—_—— 


HER VOICE WAS IN SPLENDID CONDI- 
TION and almost succeeded in imparting in- 
terest to the dull “letter” scene from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Eugen Onegin.” MME. MATZE- 
NAUER’S VOICE IS ONE OF THE FEW 
REALLY GREAT ORGANS TO BE HEARD 
either in the opera or on the concert stage. In 
addition SHE HAS LEARNED TO USE IT 
WITH RARE SKILL AND FLEXIBILITY.— 
H. E. Krehbiel in the Tribune. 


Mme. Matzenauer was the soloist. She was 
heard in the “letter” scene from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Onegin” and the finale of “Gétterdimmerung.” 
HER HIGH REGISTER IS BETTER PLACED 
THAN IT WAS FORMERLY, AND SHE USES 
IT WITH GREATER FREEDOM AND EF. 
FECTIVENESS. Her delivery of the part of 
Briinnhilde in the “Gétterdimmerung” excerpt 
pa QUITE SUPERB,.—Pitts Sanborn in N. Y. 

obe. 


~—~—@o0o—— 


It was the glorious melodies of Wagner AS 
SUNG WITH RICH TONE AND DRAMATIC 
ELOQUENCE BY MME. MATZENAUER that 
enthused last night’s audience chiefly.—T. H. 
Finck in Evening Post. 


-—— —(e(ee(e)—-—_—- 


Mme. Matzenauer sang the “letter” scene from 
“Eugen Onegin” and the “immolation” scene of 
Briinnhilde in the “Gétterdimmerung.” THE 
SINGER WAS IN GLORIOUS VOICE and her 
art was broad and finished.—N. Y. World. 


-—- ~9@@@—- 


MME. MATZENAUER SANG WITH HER 
USUAL GORGEOUS OPULENCE OF TONE. 
From her success last night, her ambition to sing 
the last Briinnhilde will undoubtedly be gratified. 
Her interpretation of the Wagner scene WAS 
POWERFUL AND INTENSELY DRAMATIC. 
N. Y. Herald. 


(eXeXeXe> _—~ 


As soloist with the Philharmonic, Mme. 
Matzenauer was without equivocation proclaimed 
a “contralto” upon the program. Brava! What 
soprano today can rival THE LUSCIOUS 
BEAUTY AND REACH THE HEIGHTS AND 
DEPTHS OF MME. MATZENAUER’S VOICE? 
You, Mme. Matzenauer, have almost converted 
me to the belief that none has a better right than 
you to sing Briinnhildes and Isoldes, but let the 
contralto designation stand and be proud of it.— 
Evening World. 


(@XeXeXe) 


In both excerpts she proved again that HER 
VOICE IS ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
NOW TO BE HEARD on either the concert or 
operatic stage. Her SENSUOUS TONES and 
her convincing enunciation of the Russian lan- 
guage gave an interest to the Tschaikowsky 
number, which in itself was neither interesting 
nor impressive. In the Wagner excerpt Mme. 
Matzenauer MADE GOOD HER CLAIM TO 
BEING A TRUE DRAMATIC SOPRANO rather 


than a mezzo or contralto.—Evening Mail. 


———- {#0 (exe 


Mme. Matzenauer has proved to understand 
the art of entering the most-intimate atmosphere 
of songs and to fully depict the intentions of 
the composers. HER UNIQUE VOICE has 
grown in the upper register to the point that 
she can now, at her will, display her high tones 
with great beauty of color.—Staats-Zeitung. 
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FIRST “CARMEN” OF SEASON THE 


FEATURE OF 


METROPOLITAN WEEK 





A Moussorgsky Orchestral Novelty Presented at the Sunday Evening Concert— 
“Rheingold” Stolen for the First Time This Winter 


“Trovatore,” January 3 


“Trovatore,” Wednesday evening’s offering, was sung by 
Muzio, Ober, Mattfeld, Martinelli, Amato, Rothier, Au- 
disio and Reschiglian. Polecee conducted an unusually 
spirited performance. The big audience responded with 
vigor, at times adding “bravos” to its acclaim of soloists. 


“Rheingold,” January 4 


As “Rheingold” is perhaps the only opera where every- 
body has a chance to do more or less and with no real 
star role it is only fair to give the complete cast. 
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Vera Curtis and Kathleen Howard were new as two of 
the Rhine daughters, They sang and dove with equal 
grace, making a very effective and pleasant singing trio 
with Lenora Sparkes. Sembach is one of the best Loges 
in German opera at the present day. Kurt's Fricka was 
another character which stood out on account of the 
singer's excellent work. Herman Weil's Wotan is most 
unsatisfying vocally and an unsatisfying Wotan is apt to 
put a damper on the best “Rheingold” performance. On 
the whole, however, the performance went very well, Ar- 
tur Bodanzky and his orchestra again carrying the honors. 
There were refreshingly few hitches in the scenery. 


“Carmen,” January 5 


There was a huge audience to greet the first “Carmen” 
of the season with Geraldine Farrar and Caruso. On the 
whole, Farrar’s Carmen appeared to have been toned 
down considerably from last year. There was nothing of 
the knockdown and drag out variety turn this year, her 
only bit of novelty being the whistling of the introduction 
to the “Seguidilla.” Whether or not one agrees with what 
Miss Farrar does as Carmen, it is beyond dispute that one 
sees in her live, magnetic personality always something in- 
teresting. Her singing kept up to the excellent standard 
shown in her opening “Butterfly.” Caruso was at his best, 
while Amato made a picturesque, and dashing Escamillo, 
winning even more than usual favor for himself with the 
Toreador song. Edith Mason gave her* now familiar pic- 
ture of Micaela and sang the aria with great beauty of 
voice and vocalism. The new comer to the cast was Ma- 


“ 


bel Garrison as Frasquita. It seems rather a pity to waste 
the most exceptional talent which this lady possesses on 
such a small role, when there are so many larger ones 
that she can fill to perfection. Needless to say, her Fras- 
quita was more than satisfactory, while Sophie Braslau 
made an agreeable Mercedes. 

The chorus, ballet-—Rosina Galli in particular—and or- 
chestra left nothing to be wished for, while Mr. Polacco 
conducted with a care and finish which neglected not a 
single nuance of the score. 


“Bohéme,” January 6 (Evening) 


Saturday night’s popular performance was popular in 
every sense of the word, for there was a crowd as large 
as attracted by any Carus night this winter, filling every 
seat and last inch of standing room. It was an excellent 
performance throughout. The only weakness was shown 
by Luca Botta, whose voice has not fully recovered and 
gave evidence of that fact in an unpleasant manner once 
or twice. Frances Alda and Edith Mason again presented 
to the very life the contrasting characters of Mimi and 
Musetta and were ably supported by De Segurola, Scotti 
and Didur. Gennaro Papi conducted, 


“La Traviata,” December 6 (Afternoon) 


Verdi's tuneful opera “La Traviata” enlisted the follow- 







ing cast: 
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Frieda Hempel, who was in fine voice, sang most delight- 
fully. Her work was greatly gdmired. She received many 
curtain calls. 

Ne Luca gave an excellent portrayal of Germont, both 
vocally and dramatically. 

The other principals carried their roles creditably. Papi 
conducted. 


Sunday Evening Concert, January 7 


The Sunday night concert was given unusual interest 
through a novelty presented by the orchestra, Moussorg- 
sky’s “A Night on the Bald Mountain.” Though no claim 
was made on the program, memory fails to recall a pre- 
vious performance of this work in America. A synopsis 
of the work was given, as follows: “Subterranean clamor 
of supernatural voices. Apparition of spirits of the dark- 
ness and afterward of Tchernobog (the Black God. Cele- 
bration of Tchernobog and Witches Sabbath. At the climax 
of the Sabbath one hears the bells of a little church near 
by, which disperses the demons of the darkness, Dawn.” 


There are sharp and incisive rhythms alternating with a 
few quiet, lyric passages, the whole brilliantly orchestrated. 
The orchestra under Mr. Hageman did itself proud. Evi- 
dently the work pleased the audience, for there was longer 
applause than the present writer recollects ever having 
heard for an orchestral number at a Metropolitan Sunday 
night concert. The principal soloist was Mischa Elman, 
who played Lalo’s “symphony Espagnole” magnificently, 
adding an encore. Then in the second part of the concert 
he was down for two short pieces which may have occu- 
pied some five minutes in playing. By actual toll of the 
watch Mischa was kept on the stage some thirty-five min- 
utes while he added something like seven or eight en- 
cores, ending with Dvorak’s “Humoresque.” 

Mme. Homer was in good voice and sang well. -It is 
peculiar that her English diction, as exhibited in her hus- 
band’s bombastic and empty “Song of the Shirt,” should 
be less distinct than her French diction, as shown in Gor- 
ing-Thomas’ aria. Fernando Carpi, the new light lyric 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, sang an aria from “Don 
Pasquale” with a finished, rounded professional style, most 
pleasant to hear. 


“Aida,” January 2, Brooklyn Academy of Music 


Over at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Tuesday even- 
ing, January 2, a capacity audience greeted the annual pro- 
duction of “Aida” and again voiced its great enjoyment of 
Mr, Caruso’s luscious voiced and well known interpretation 
of the part of the ill fated hero, Radames. These visits 
of the famous tenor are among the high lights of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company’s season in the neighboring bor- 
ough. Marie Rappold’s Aida was endorsed in no uncertain 
measure by her home people, and Mme. Homer’s Amneris 
was infused with convincing art and vocal warmth. Mr. 
de Luca’s Amanasro accorded with that baritone’s custom- 
arily finished presentations and Mr. Rothier’s Ramfis and 
Rossi’s King furnished excellent background. Rosina 
Galli earned more than a word of praise for the airy grace 
and litheness in her incidental dances. Chorus and or- 
chestra directed by Gennaro Papi exhibited the usual Met- 
ropolitan Opera ensemble finish. 





Reception to Mme. Theodorini 


Today, Thursday, January 11, a great throng of the 
leading members of the New York musical and _ social 
world, gather at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria to attend the 
reception given in honor of Mme. Helena Theodorini by 
Frances Alda, Enrico Caruso, Giuseppe de Luca, Antonio 
Scotti and Andrea de Segurola of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Owing to the reception occurring on the day 
of publication, a detailed report of this notable social event 
is necessarily deferred until next week’s issue. 





Schkolnik Violin Recital 





lja Schkolnik, a young Russian violinist, gave a recital 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Monday evening, January 
8, before a fair sized and very enthusiastic audience. His 
program comprised Tartini’s concerto in D minor; Suite in 
A minor, Sinding; “Aria,” Mattheson; “Menuet,” Handel- 
Burmeister; “Caprice,” Pichl; “Larghetto,” Ferd Ries; 
“Slavonic Dance,” Dvorak-Thomson, and Ernst’s concerto 
in F sharp minor. Marguerite Valentine proved an efficient 
accompanist. 








Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler Scores Heavily in Cleveland 





Wilson G. Smith in Cleveland Press, 
December 6, 1916: 


Something like thirty years ago the Music 
Teachers’ National Association used to assemble 
at its annual convention the famous musicians 
of the country, There one received intellectual 
and artistic stimulant that incited to individual 
progressive effort. The climax of the meetings 
was an orchestral concert at which eminent ar- 
tists were heard and native composers exploited. 

It was at one of these meetings, at New York, 
that Fannie Bloomfield made her American debut 
nd ber years of study in Vienna. Practically 
unheralded and unknown, she assumed the try- 
ing ordeal of playing the Rubinstein concerto— 
at that time the war Roses of pianistic executants. 

Like Byron, she woke the next morning to find 
herself well started on the highway to the hall 
of fame. Her playing was a revelation to the 
assembled critics and the enthusiasm it awak- 
ened was tempestuous. 


possess. 


hear it. 


Zeisler was 


Enruvetasm Sweers Turovcn 
Tur AUDIENCE. 


Couched at the piano with the lithe ciquenity 
of a panther, she tore from the keyboard suc 
scintillating brilliancy and impetuous fire that 
enthusiasm, like a fire, swept through the audi- 
ence. 
The impetuosity of youth was rampant and its 
effect magnetic. Memory recalls her triumph as 
though it were but yesterday. | 

That debut placed her at once in the galaxy of 
divinely gifted pianists. The emic with her 
had blossomed into the inspirational. — 

Intervening years have added to Zeisler’s ar- Th 
tistry the stability of repose and oquleromi her e 
impetuosity has been metamorphosed in the 
subtler accomplishment of introspection. Now it 
is the hidden, inner meaning of her art that 
impels her, rather than the objective purpose of 
personal exploitation. ha 


parting gift 


Most Girrep anp 
Accomrp.isaep Artist, of 1917. 


Today she stands as one of the most gifted and 
PR Fw | of living exponents of her art. With 
her the question of sex has been obliterated when forgotten. 
brought into artistic comparison. 2 4 

The male persuasion addicted to piano manipu- 
lation have to acknowledge her as their peer, and 
between you and me, many of them—most of 
them, in fact--are her inferiors if they but knew 


No. 3, 


™ scadame Zeisler has virility, breadth of vision, 
a supreme command of all technical resources, 
such as man prides himself upon, and to all this 





she adds the charm of feminine intuition and tive. 
subtle refinement that most men pianists do not 


Her recital at the armory Tuesday night fully 
warrants what I have written. Her program, em- 
bracing the entire gamut of emotional and tech- 
nical expression, was a revelation of the su- 
preme height of pianistic art. 
ravishing and exquisite tones were before coaxed 
from a piano, 


No matter whether it were Beethoven, Chopin 
or Liszt, the tonal shading was adjusted to 
the mood expression. 


Sue’s tue One Most 
Satisractory Pranist. 


I once wrote that all things considered Madame 
for me the one most satisfactory 
pianist, and her playing upon this occasion only 
confirmed me in my opinion. 

With all her present temperamental fire, she 
never forces the instrument beyond its legitimate 
limitations, and with her exuberance of emotion- y 0 e 
alism she ras that one great gift—intellectual and The Liszt selections demonstrated her almost 
temperamental equilibrium. 

er splendid potency evoked numerous encores 
and the big audience de F 
i a superb interpretation of Liszt's 
“Liebestraum” before they would depart thor- 
oughly satisfied. The years have only added to 
the glory of Zeisler’s art. 


Archie Bell in Cleveland Leader, 
December 6, 1916: 
ianistic ; ; 
artist, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, gave a_ recital 
at Grays’ armory last evening, and with the 
possible exception of Josef ‘ 
tion, gave us the best demonstration of what 
heights piano playing may reach ¢ 
in the year of grace 1916, and which we 
are likely to have again before the fall season 


Such playin, 
Chopin’s scherzo, op. 31, and polonaise, 
op. 53, is rare and something once heard never 


histler once said that his talk was not ar- 
gument, but the statement of fact. 
Zeisler's art has reached about the same status. 
‘Other pianists come along year after year with 
many qualities to recommend them; most of 
them Kold out much promise for the future. 
They have “original interpretations,” they do 


pretation, even her technic. 


of art fact. 
If ever such : 
of the Liszt 


the writer was not present to “Midsummer Night's 


haunting strains of the 


did not terrify the ear. 
ings- of rainbows shootin, 


the mighty strokes of a 
sources of 


Opinions are likely to be varied. But not 
so with the lady in question, It is a little too 
late to discuss her style, method, tone, inter- 


They are all blended into a magnificent art 
message that is final; it is the correct expression 


Contrast, for example, her splendid rendition 
transcription of Menderes felt 
ream” music, with the ully realized. A bit academic thi i 
thumping and banging of the same number by i this sonata is, 
Paderewski when he was here a few weeks back. 
fit The latter was the attempt to make an orchestra 

(with boilershop accompaniment) of the piano; 

Madame Zeisler’s was the correct interpretation 

with its lilting dance of the elves and the 
“Wedding March” 
blended into an unreal fabric that charmed, and 


Her Chopin group had all the opalescent tint- enjoyed. There were two etuc i 

through gossamer and the fe udes (one of which, 
itan, who tested the re- 
a piano without beating it with a 
sledge hammer. Her Beethoven numbers were 


For one thing, the sonata of Beethoven, which 
she elected to play (op, 31, No. 3), is a welcome 
oo from the stormy “A passionata,” on 
which so many pianists feel calle 
ee RM ed upon to shed 

Mrs. Zeisler played the sonata admi 

I rably, the 
fluent passages of the first movement, the wine 
yet featherlike staccatos of the allegretto, and 
the gay abandon of the finale all being beauti- 


beyond question, but 
sion, ane v0 eg pleasant to hear on occa- 
Of all piano music, Chopin’s we 
the cry for novelties in ol ccnltal — 
that is heard in constantly increasing volume 
the suggestion is never made that too much 
Chopin is played. The pieces by the Polish com- 
poser presented by Mrs. Zeisler were mostly 
familiar, and hence probably all the more keenly 
i flat etude from op. 25, had to 
a pare, a valse and the chivaltic "fier net 
naise. All the qualities and attributes that tend 
to illumine the beauties of these inimitable 
works were at the command of the recitalist—a 





given with an austere pl 
phenomenal technic. 


manded and received as a 


throughout the count: 








December 6, 1916: 


whirlwind and consummate 


ofmann’s exhibi- 
that we have 
teners. 


as that of the Beethoven sonata 


Madame 





She played gracefully and with refined taste 
two numbers from Wilson G. Smith’s “Autumn 
Sketches,” an album of tone pictures that are 
attracting merited attention from many players 


ry. 
All in all, it was a delightful musical evening; 
and it was enjoyed by a big audience. 


James H. Rogers in Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


Cleveland’s oft summoned concert patrons are 
always ready to rally to a sufficiently potent attrac- 
tion in large numbers, and so it was that the dis- 
tinguished American pianist, Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler was heard in Grays’ armory last night 
by a numercus and enthusiastic throng of lis- 


It was an audience, too, of the sort that glad- 
dens the heart of the performer, and creates that bers. 
bond of response and receptivity across the foot- 
lights which acts as a spur té supreme endeavor, 

Mrs. Zeisler was in her best form and re- 
vealed her eminent gift of touch, technical mas- 
tery, and interpretation, in a varied and_ inspir- 
iting list of pieces of diverse schools. Like that 
other illustrious disciple of Leschetizky, the 
Polish pianist Paderewski, recently heard here, 
Mrs. Zeisler does not deviate far from conven- 
tion in her choice of concert numbers. Her 


this and that which attracts attention. eir program was, however, on the whole a more 


pianistic message is conversational or arg I ig one than that of her famous colleague. 


lusciously singing tone, a rhythmic se j 
capricious enough io impart the spice of the os 
expected, and a pearly clearness never dimmed 
in the most swiftly paced tempo. 
_ There is dynamic force in Mrs. Zeisler’s play- 
ing, too, which attained towering heights in the 
Chopin polonaise—the most noteworthy perform- 
ance of the ening—end in the Liszt numbers, 
both of which, the Mendelssohn “Wedding 
March” transcription known of all men, and the 
‘Mephisto Waltz,” known of few, served to dis- 
lay the astonishing brilliance of the pianist’s 
ravoura playing. 
Pe... of Wilson G, Smith's compositions, “In 
Autumn,” an expressive and melodious revery 
like piece, and “Autumn Enchantment,” a grace- 
aay pies waltz movement, were charmingly de- 
a aor le won generous and long continued 
rs. Zeisler was acclaimed fro i 
of the recital, and there were A grat a 
aodbint tenn “hie dee nes 
sreca kh is difficult matter merits 
us after the Mendelssohn weddi i 
came the same composer’s “Spring Song.” ‘After 
the Chopin group, the D flat waltz of the incom- 
parable Pole, and then his F major etude so 
deftly and captivatingly rendered that rs 
Zeisler had perforce to play it over again. ‘ 
Then | Liszt’s “Mephisto Walts” was followed 
by his “Liehestraum, No. 3.” It is seldom indeed 
that one notes such peculiarly happy selections 
in the matter of encore pieces. 
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HERBERT WITHERSPOON TEACHING 
MANY WELL KNOWN SINGERS 


Activities of Some of the Better Known Pupils 





Herbert Witherspoon, the eminent basso, whose work has 
won for him the genuine admiration of a vast number of 
music lovers, is also winning renown as a pedagogue, many 
singers who are prominent in the musical world are study- 
ing under this master. 

Florence Hinkle Witherspoon was the soprano soloist 
with the New York Oratorio Society on Thursday even- 
ing, December 28, singing “The Messiah.” On February 5 
she will appear with the University Glee Club, William 
Howland, conductor, at Detroit, Mich. 

Mabel Garrison sang the soprano solos in “The Messiah” 
with the New York Oratorio Society in the performance 
given Saturday afternoon, December 30. Miss Garrison 
will be heard again with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
on Saturday afternoon, January 13, singing the role of the 
Queen of the Night in Mozart's “Magic Flute.” 

Elizabeth Bonner was selected by Leopold Stokowski 
as understudy for Tilly Koenen when the latter sang with 
a Philadelphia Orchestra in Mahler’s “Lied aus der 

rde. 

Carl Lindegren, who is now head vocal instructor at the 
Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, has been east 
for his Christmas vacation, which he always spends in 
study with Mr. Witherspoon, whose pupil he has been for 
the past two years. 

James Price has been singing several concerts in the 
South, “The Messiah,” Chadwick’s “Noel” and other works. 

Merle Alcock, contralto, recently returned from a most 
successful tour in the West, and on New Year’s Day she 
sang at London, Ont. 

Albert Lindquest, tenor, of whom much is expected in 
the Witherspoon studios, was chosen by Mr. Stokowski, 
personally, to sing with the Philadelphia Orchestra last 
Monday, January 8 Mrs. Albert Lindquest, who was 
Leonora Allen before her marriage, and who has sung much 
in the Middle West, is studying with Mr. Witherspoon, who 
expects fine things of her. 

Karl Formes, grandson of the famous bass of the same 
name, will sing with the Newark Symphony Orchestra in 
Newark, N. J., on January 15. 

Louise Homer, daughter of Mme. Homer of operatic 
fame, made a successful debut in her own recital in Pitts- 
burgh in November. 

Bechtel Alcock, who sang at London, Canada, on Jan- 
uary I with gratifying success, recently returned from a 
tour in the West. 

Clifford Cairns is booked to sing January 16 at Mont- 
clair, N. J., in the “Elijah,” and on January 31 he will ap- 
pear in “Samson and Delilah,” to be given at Beacon, N. Y. 
Mr. Cairns also sang with the New York Oratorio Society 
in November, when that organization presented “Joan of 
Arc” at Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Ernest R. Kroeger in the East 


Ernest R. Kroeger, the well known St. Louis composer, 
organist, and instructor, with Mrs. Kroeger and_ their 
daughter, spent the holidays in New York and Boston, 
where they were the object of much attention, both socially 
and musically. Last week’s issue of the MusicaAL CourIER 
told of his lecture-recital, “The Emotional and Picturesque 
in Music,” given December 29 before the National Music 
Teachers’ Convention, Rumford Hall, New York, the only 
set recital in the course of the entire convention, given up, 
with this exception, to papers, round tables, conferences, 
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etc. It was thoroughly enjoyed by the largest and most 
attentive audience gathered at the series of meetings. 

On another page is the report of the annual New Year's 
luncheon of the American Guild of Organists, and of Mr. 
Kroeger’s prominence in this. Wherever he goes, there is 
“something doing,” for the virility and force of character 
of this man, typicaly Western, keeps musical matters stirred 
in unique manner. 

This article is more especially concerned with the pro- 
gram of his compositions given at the studio of Mme. 
Buckhout, 265 Central Park West, New York, December 
30, when a delighted assemblage of prominent musical and 
social folk heard the following: Prelude from op. 41, 
“Vision,” mazurka—serenade, “Arion,” Mr. Kroeger; “The 
Heart’s Country,” “Japanese Love Song,” “Garden Song,” 
‘LT am the Wind” (dedicated to Mme. Buckhout), Mme. 
Buckhout; “The Flight of the Arrow,” “Bend Low, O 
Dusky Night,” “Song of the Norseman,” Mr. Miles; sonata 
in F sharp minor for violin and piano, Miss Chadwick and 
Mr. Kroeger; “Im Sternen Glanz,” “Pierrot,” “The Prim- 
rose,” “Could I Believe,” Mme. Buckhout; “Romanze,” 
“Egeria,” “Indian Lament,” “Dance of the Elves,” Mr. 
Kroeger. 

The afternoon was exceptional in the genuine enthusiasm 
generated, firstly by the beauty of the music performed, 
secondly by the quality of its performance, and thirdly, by 
the presence of many composers and active musicians who 





ERNEST R. KROEGER, 


Composer, organist and instructor. 


appreciated all that was done in its detail. Recalls followed 
every group, so that repetitions and encores prolonged the 
program. “I am the Wind,” sung by Mme. Buckhout, had 
to be repeated. Mr. Miles’ sonorous voice and artistic in- 
terpretations brought him warm appreciation, and Ada 
Allen Cradwick, violinist, showed thorough musicianship 
in her collaboration with Mr. Kroeger in his sonata. Mme. 
Buckhout was never in better condition, and the truly 
sympathetic accompaniments furnished by Mr. Kroeger 
doubtless set off the beauty of her voice, the fresh enthu- 
siasm she brings to all her singing, and the enjoyment of 
both singer and hearer. Mr. Kroeger’s own playing, espe- 
cially of “Egeria,” and “Dance of the Elves” was greatly 
enjoyed. Musicians, hearing the prelude would fain have 
heard the fugue which goes with it. At the close, the com- 
poser and members of his family group were surrounded 
by friends, among them, Adele Baldwin and Mr. Miles, 
dating their friendship back twenty years, to their own St. 
Louis days. 


GERHARDT SINGS WITH 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


Elena Gerhardt, soprano-soloist with the Philhar 
monic Society, Friday afternoon, January 5, Carnegie 
Hall, New York, sang a group of Wolf songs with or- 
chestral accompaniment and one by Jensen and Liszt 
to piano accompaniment, for her second. The contrast- 
ing pictures called forth in the three Wolf songs, “Der 
Freund,” “Verborgenheit”. and “Er its’s,” brought im- 
mediate approbation and renewed signs of admiration 
from a responsive New York audience, which long has 
admired the vocal graces of this soprano from over the 
sea. The same hearty response followed the “Am Ufer 
des Manzanares,” Jensen, “Die Drei Zigeuner” and 
“Ueber Allen Gipfeln,” Liszt. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more beautifully spun tone, both as to qual- 
ity and color, and a truer mood picture than that which 
Miss Gerhardt gave to the Liszt setting of the famous 
Goethe poem. Miss Gerhardt was in splendid voice 
throughout each number and was greeted with enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr. Stransky and his men played the Goldmark over- 
ture, “Spring,” first, which put the audience immediately 
into the right humor. Dvorak’s symphony, No, 4, in 
G major, op. 88, followed with splendid delineation. 
Two nocturnes for orchestra by Debussy, “Nuages” 
and “Fetes,” proved exquisite tonal pictures, and the Liszt 
Hungarian rhapsodie concluded an excellent program. 


Sunday Afternoon Philharmonic Concert 


Elena Gerhardt was again a most welcome soloist at 
the concert of the Philharmonic Society last Sunday after- 
noon, January 7, at Carnegie Hall. The great songstress 
won an overwhelming triumph in three songs by Richard 
Wagner and three y Schumann. All her adaptability of 
voice, her emotional resourcefulness, her impeccable taste 
and style, and the fine quality of her interpretations as 





to text and music, were fully in evidence and explained 
eloquently the deep impression. she created upon her 
hearers. The Gerhardt vocalism and song readings belong 
to the very finest of this season’s musical activities. 

The orchestra was heard in Goldmark’s ancient sym- 
phony, “Rustic Wedding,” and under the spirited and sym- 
pathetic guidance of Josef Stransky the music took on new 
life and\interest. Some of our very modern composers 
might well take a leaf from the book of Goldmark and 
endeavor to express simply instead of strikingly. Also, in 
some “Tristan and Isolde” excerpts the Phitharmonic 
leader and players gave a fine account of themselves, 
charming the senses with a flood of beautiful tone and a 
high degree of musical imaginativeness. Smetana's 
“Vitava” closed a most enjoyable program in brilliant and 
exhilarating fashion. The audience showed its apprecia 
tion of the orchestral part of the performance in a manner 
unusually warm and decisive. 


Sorrentino’s Coming Tour 





Umberto Sorrentino, whose initials (U. S.), he says, 
make him a good American citizen, sings January 12, 16 
and 21 in various cities of New Jersey. Following the 
three engagements he takes boat for Savannah, Ga., to be- 
gin his southern tour, starting with a recital for the" 
Women’s Club of that city. This club is preparing an ova 
tiqn for the popular tenor, he having sung there previously 
with triumphant success. Following this, sixteen different 
cities will hear him, in North and South Carolina, Georgia 
and Virginia. In February he will return to New York. 


The professional wish- 
ing to emphasize her 
own individuality can 
best do so in a Tafel 
gown. Mme. Tafel's 
creations are repre- 
sentative of her origi- 
nality of idea and 
execution ; 


Gowns Wraps 
Tailleurs 


200 West 44" Street 











IMPORTANT WORKS BY 
ERNEST R. KROEGER 


Hand Expansions and Contractions 


Ditson Epition, No. 139 
Paice 75 Cents 


In the form of arpeggio and scale exercises in all the 


mu a, ery ingenious exercises from the modern 
teacher’s point of view, which are of material aid in se 
curing suppleness and pliability, Any serious student 


should be enabled to gain a good technic from the prac- 
tice of these helpful studies.—Musical Leader. 


Whole-Tone Scales and Arpeggios 


Dirson Epition, No. 202 
Price 60 Cents 


Just the work which is needed today when modern com- 
posers are using the whole tone device quite frequently. 
It presents all the scales and arpeggios which can occur, 
with their most convenient fingering. Enterprising, wide 
onan piano teachers will welcome the work.—Musical 
America. 


A Masque of Dead Florentines 


For Recitation, Unison Chorus and Piano 


Text py Maurice Hewtert, 
Music ny Ernest R. Kroecer, Or. 75, 
Prict, $2.00 Postpaip 


The work can also be given by women’s clubs or girls’ 
schools or colleges in which women may assume all the 
parts, Suitable for production in halls and auditoriurns, 
or aS a pageant in the oven air. First produced at St. 
Louis, February 1, 1011, by the Wednesday Club 
A profoundly felt and admirably expressed work 
Musica Courter, 

Quite aside from its intrinsic interest, this new work of 
Mr. Kroeger’s possesses the added interest of being prob 
ably the first published musical masque in modern times 
Curiously enough, this revived form falls naturally in line 
with modern ideas of musical pageantry, and it will at 
tract attention for this reason.—Musical America 


Desirable Piano Compositions for 
American Composer’s Program 


Op. 68, No. « Mercury (Mercure) Etude yee 
Op. 68, No. 2 Complaint Rad ee de , a 30 
Op. 68, No. 3 Mazurka-Serenade ..... IF. ae 
Op. 68, No, 4 Reverie Triste .cccccccccccs 50 
Op. 68, No. 5 The Shepherdess ............ ar 

Complete list of Mr. Kroeger’s compositions in piano, 
vocal and octavo form sent or request. 





Oliver Ditson Co., 150 Tremont St., Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 E. 34th St., N. Y. 


Order of your local dealer 
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was the first conductor, cooperatin 


him 


Bergmann 


succeeded 


DOZEN CONDUCTORS OF 
with H. C, 
his conductorship ending only with his death in 1898. Safonoff and Mahler were both regular conductors of the 


Timm from 1854 to 1865 and conducting alone from 1565 to 1876. 


was the latter's successor. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 





Seventy-fifth Anniversary and Jubilee Year 





[In the issue of December 28 the Musical Courier 
published an article by Clarence Lucas, of the editorial 
staff, reviewing the seventy-five years of existence of the 
New York Philharmonic Society. The following article 
covers sorne of the same ground, treating the subject, 
however, from a different angle.—Editor’s Note.] 

Seventy-five years ago revolutionary storms had just be- 
gather ominously in Europe when the first Ameri- 


gun to 


can orchestral society was inaugurated. On January 17, 
i917, that society begins the celebration of its founding 
while another hurricane devastates European nations, In 


the interim between that birthday and its present vigorous 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


PIRNsY GONOMELT,-!IRST SBACON. 
Apollo Rooms, 7th Der, 1849. 


TO COMMENTCE ATS O'CLOCK PRECISELY. 


PART 1. 
Gann Symewony os C Muvon, « + «+ + Beetnoven 
Scuna, from Oberon Wenen, 
; MADAME UTTO 
Quinrerre ivy LD Minor Humes 
PART Ut. 

Oventire To Cnenon W enen, 
Durrr—from Armda. Rowsine. 
MADAME O1fU AND M&. 0, B, HORN 
Scena, fram Fidelio, Heermoven, 
wa. &. HORN 


Anta Busvuns-—yrom Belmont and Constantia Movanr 
MADAME CTTO 
New Oventone w DL ~ - - +» = » Kateewons 


The Yoral Music will be directed by Mr, Timm, 


PROGRAM OF THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 
FIRST CONCERT, FIRST SEASON, DECEMBER 7, 1842. 
old age, the Philharmonic Society of New York, born in 


the shadow of a tempest and attaining old age in the midst 
of a tornado, has lived a life of varied interest and solid 
achievement in the realm of American music. 

The celebration of the seventy-fifth year of the Philhar- 
monic will take the form of a series of concerts which will 
be held during what has been called “Festival Week.” The 
introductory concert on Wednesday evening, January 17, 


will be an invitation affair for members of the society and 
their friends. At this concert the president of the so- 
ciety, Oswald Garrison Villard, will address the audience. 


Four concerts follow, which have been so arranged that 
each one of them will represent one of the subscription se- 
ries of the Philharmonic Society, that is to say, Thurs- 
day evenings, Friday afternoons, Saturday evenings, and 
Sunday afternoons. The Mendelssohn Glee Club of New 
York and the Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., are to as- 
sist at these concerts, The latter organization gives a reg- 
ular Bach Festival every spring in Bethlehem and there are 
many people who make a pilgrimage to Bethlehem to attend 
these festivals. The Bach Choir, under its own conductor, 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle, will co-operate with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Saturday evening concert. 

The entire festival is to be concluded by a banquet at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, to which will be 
invited the members of the Philharmonic Society and dis- 
tinguished guests of musical, civic and national fame. 

he story of the foundation of the Philharmonic Society 
is a romantic one. It is told very simply and clearly i in the 
tenth report of the society. In fact the story is so vividly 


related that it seems that no better idea of the founding of 
the society can be gained than by quoting a short passage 
from that report. 


“For several years previous to the spring 


of 1842 it was a subject of general remark among the lead- 
ing musicians of New York that there was then no asso- 
ciation of professional musicians, nor any complete or- 
chestral band in the city, capable of performing the grand 
instrumental were of the great masters. During 
this period U. C. Hill, who had formerly spent some time 
in Europe, was active in urging such musicians as C. E. 
Horn, William P:nson, P. Maroncelli and others to unite 
in a movement for the establishment of a society for the 
general interest of the art, and for the proper performance 
of great orchestral pieces. 

“At last, wearied with the delays caused by the doubts 
and fears expressed when any immediate action was sug- 
gested, Mr. Hill, with the assistance of A. and H. B. 
Dodworth and others, assuied the responsibility of calling, 
and performed the task of notifying the musicians of the 
city of a meeting at the Apollo Rooms, on Saturday, 
April 2, 1842. The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Hill. A. P. Heinrich was appointed chairman, and F. W 
Rosier, secretary. Mr. Hill then announced that they had 
met for the purpose of considering the practicability of 
forming a society of professional musicians residing in the 
city, having for its object the advancement of instrumental 
music, and for producing a number of concerts each year 
of a much higher order than had ever been given in the 
city. Meetings for rehearsals were immediately com- 
menced, and continued almost weekly until the first con- 
cert, which was given December 7 of the same year. The 
No. 5 in C minor, conducted by U. C. Hill; Von Weber’s 
overture, “Oberon,” conducted by D. G. Etienne, and the 
overture in D, by Kalliwoda, conducted by H. C. Timm. 
At the September election, previous to this concert, the 
original officers were re-elected for a year. During the first 
season only three concerts were given, but before the com- 
mencement of the second the constitution was amended in 
order to give four concerts, and to admit associate members. 
Soon after this time provision was also made for a sinking 
fund, but since then there has been no material change 
in the regulations of the society.” 

The personality of Ureli Corelli Hill, the man to whose 
efforts the Philharmonic probably owes its existence, is 
interesting enough to bear some comment. Hill was a 
typical Connecticut Yankee, full of energy, shrewd, perse- 
vering, enthusiastic and self-reliant. He was, into the 
bargain, an excellent musician. He studied the violin under 
Spohr in 1835 and later became the most popular teacher 
in New York. He had the spirit of an explorer—the cu- 
riosity to discover new fields and the energy to cultivate 
them when he found them. His connections with the Phil- 
harmonic in addition to the fact that he, more than any 
other individual personality, was its founder, were very in- 
timate. During the first six years of its existence, he was 
president of the society, vice-president for seven years and 
member of the board of directors for six years. In the 
first five Philharmonic seasons he conducted eight concerts. 

The first concerts of the society were held in the Apollo 
rooms, the same fashionable hall in which the society was 


THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


SOCIETY. 
Thomas was the leader from 


1879 to 1891. Anton Seidl 


Philharmonic, and Josef Stransky, the present conductor, 


founded. At these concerts chairs were unknown, The 
audience sat on benches. Members of the orchestra re- 
ceived the subscribers at the door of the concert hall-and 
escorted them to their seats. These ushers were selected 
by the society because of their appearance and demeanor, 
and wore white gloves which were paid for by the society. 
They carried long, thin batons of wood painted white. 
These were the symbols of their office. Their perhaps too 
formal appearance caused considerable amusement among 
the younger members of the audience so that the custom 
was finally discontinued. As a result the fourth annual re- 
port of the society declares that $4.75 was saved owing to 
the fact that ushers’ gloves were no longer paid for by 
the society. 

The society rapidly became a leader not only in musical 
circles but as an attraction for New York society. Early 
in its lifé a class of associate members who were priv- 
ileged to attend rehearsals was established. In the sixth 
season of its existence, the Philharmonic saw the admis- 
sion of ladies to its associate membership. In the twenty- 
fifth year of the society, when Dr. Doremus was its presi- 
dent, the orchestra was increased to ninety members, then 
to 100 and every endeavor was made to make the programs 
more attractive. Society and the world of fashion were 
enlisted into the service of the Philharmonic. Edwin 
Booth, the famous actor, was persuaded to read Byron's 

“Manfred” to the accompaniment of Schumann’s music. 
These new progressive methods resulted in a tremendous 
financial success. 

In connection with the business arrangements of the 
society, it is interesting to note that only one concert was 
ever postponed. On April 22, 1865, the last concert of the 
twenty-third season was scheduled to be given. On the 
evening of April 14, President Lincoln was assassinated. 
The concert was postponed to the 20th and it was resolved 
to replace the choral portion of Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony by the funeral march from the “Eroica.” The 
following announcement appeared on the program at that 
time: 

NOTICE. 

The entire community of this city shares with the nation the deep 
grief into which our land has been plunged by the sudden and 
awful death of our late chief magistrate, the President of the 
United States. 

While thus sorrowing, it has been thought a fitting tribute to our 
departed head, to prefix to the program of the concert the funeral 
march from Beethoven's third symphony, which was expressly com- 
posed for the occasion of the death of a great hero. From the 
same motive the closing portion of the ninth symphony—“The Hymn 
to Joy”—will be omitted. 

Felix F. Leifels, the manager and for many years the 
secretary of the society, gives a rather interesting com- 
parison of the society's progress from the date of its 
inception to the present time in the following brief facts: 

“The first season there were three concerts. The 
seventy-fourth season there were 146 

“The original orchestra 













was made up of _fifty- 
eight musicians. Ninety 
is the present number, 


which is frequently aug- 
mented to over 100, 

“The largest attendanc 
at any single concert 
in the first season was 300 
(Continued on page 11.) 





A GROUP OF EARLY MEMBERS AND MUSICIANS OF THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, INCLUDING 
CARL BERGMANN, THE FIRST CONDUCTOR, AND THEODORE THOMAS, HIS SUCCESSOR. 
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people. In Madison Square Garden recently 12,684 persons 
were present at a Philharmonic concert. 

“There were approximately 900 persons who made up 
the entire attendance for the first season of the society's 
existence as compared with the present figure of 292,000 
in one season.’ 

The New York Philharmonic is the third oldest organi- 
zation of its kind in the world, only the London Philhar- 
‘monic and the Vienna Philharmonic having been organized 
ab gee yy =k It is noted also for having perhaps the longest 
list of famous conductors of any orchestra. On its record 
pages are names that stand out in the musical development 
of Europe and America—names that read Like a roll of 
fame in musical history, Its first conductor of interna: 
tional fame was Carl Bergmann, who was a pioneer in 
introducing the music of Wagner to symphony audiences 
in this country. Theodore Thomas, whom all Americans 
revere as the man who did more to spread the love of 
good music in this land than any other one person, was 
conductor of the Philharmonic for many years. After 
Theodore Thomas came Anton Seidl, for four years Wag- 
ner’s private secretary. At the time of Seidl’s death he 
had been conductor of the Philharmonic for eight years. 
Among other famous conductors who have wielded the 
baton over this famous institution are Colonne, the French 
orchestral genius; Wassily Safonoff, the most noted of 
Russian conductors; Richard Strauss, the great composer 
of modern scores; Henry Wood, the famous English con- 
ductor; Felix Weingartner of the Vienna Philharmonic 
and Royal Opera; Gustav Mahler, and now of course, 
Josef Stransky. 

The Philharmonic in its seventy-five years has gradually 
extended its activities until now the members of its or- 
chestra devote practically all their time to the work of the 
organization. Rehearsals are held daily during the season 
and about fifty concerts are given by the society in New 
York and Brooklyn, in addition to which, tours including 
more than thirty cities are made each season. 





Grace Anderson, Accompanist and Coach 


Grace Anderson’s name is too well known to need spe- 
cial introduction, but it is well to remind people that no 
one has had finer connections with artists or played at 
more important concerts than this accompanist and coach. 
Among her recollections is her appearance at her debut 
concert*on the same program with Mme. de Vere Sapio. 
Her delightful art as accompanist for George Ferguson, 
Florence Mulford, Ludwig Hess, May Peterson, Victor 
Kiizdé, Lillian Snelling and others, is fresh in the public 
mind. A Mason and Joseffy piano pupil, she combines the 
technique of the virtuoso with the sympathy of the artist- 
accompanist. Brief indorsement of her exceptional art is 
appended, culled from such points as San Francisco, Mon- 
tana, Texas, etc. : 

Her accompaniments were perfect.—Helena (Mont.) Independent. 


As an accompanist, she ig a rare success, and plays with exquisite 
delicacy and charm.-——-Santa Rosa (Cal.) Democrat. 


A charming accompanist.—Waco (Texas) Telephone. 


She is a finished pianist.—Los Angeles (Cal.) Herald. 





She plays with understanding and proper consideration for the 
soloist. —~MustcaL Courter, 


A true artist, possessing soul and fire.—San Francisco Chronicle. 








Greta Torpadie “Scores in “The Impresario” 


At the tenth anniversary of “The Bohemians” Franz 
Kneisel, president, Greta Torpadie sang the leading so- 
prano role in Mozart’s “The Impresario." Miss Torpadie 
was the only singer who was not in the cast when the op- 
era was first given in New York. She sang Mabel Gar- 
rison’s role. 

Among the famous musical luminaries who were present 
at the opera were Fritz Kreisler, Josef Stransky, Sigis- 
mund Stojowski, Efrem Zimbalist, Alma Gluck, Harold 
Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

March 19 Miss Torpadie will give a recital in Jordan 
Hall, Boston. Conraad v. Bos will accompany her. 


Shattuck “Turns Them Away” 


A year ago, Arthur Shattuck played to fewer than five 
hundred people at his first appearance at Oshkosh, Wis. 
On December 3 he played a second engagement to an au- 
dience of over fourteen hundred, with between four and 
five hundred people being turned away. 


J. Albert Huey Active 


a8 Albert Hurley, who hee been doing considerable ac- 
companying this past season for a number of prominent 
P 

















J. ALBERT HURLEY 


Pianist and Accompanist. 

singers, is making a reputation for himself by his artistic 
playing. He will appear on January 15 .as one of the art- 
ists at the Markel musicale to be given at the Hotel Plaza. 


The von Ende School of Music 
Schedule and Bulletin 


At The von Ende School of Music will be heard the fol- 

lowing musical affairs during the current month: 

January 12...............+..Faculty Violin Recital 

Lucille Collette 

Friday Evening, Jamuary £6 .cecc cs ccccs'vaescosscives Piano Recital 
Morris Perlmutter, pupil of Julius Hartt. 

Friday Evening, 5 BE Ta Song and Violin Recital 
Jrsula Mellish, soprano; Helen Vogel, violin. 

Wednesday Evening, January OR SS Py Pea Piano Recital 

Pupils of Hans van den Burg. 


JANuARY Operatic Lecturr ReciTAts py Mrs. G. L. BREADY. 


Wednesday Morning, January 10, at «1 o’clock..... Das Rheingold 


Friday Evening, 


Wednesday Morning, January 17, at 11 a Die Walkiire 
Wednesday Morning, January 24, at 11 o’clock. . Siegfried 
Wednesday Morning, Jan. 31, at 11 o'clock. Die Gétterdimme rung 

“The von Ende Bulletin” is the name of a monthly 
periodical issued by the Extension Department of the 
school. It contains news of the doings of pupils, “Dor- 
mitory Items,” timely articles on live musical subjects, club 
meetings, students’ notes, faculty notes, etc. Helen W. 
Grant is editor-in-chief. ae 

Bessie Riesberg, soloist at a recent affair given by the 
ladies of the New York Liederkranz Society, in the large 
hall of that most prominent of metropolitan male singing 
societies, recently received a letter from a member of the 
music committee, as follows: 

Dear Miss Rissperc—I have heard nothing but praise for your 
splendid playing of last week. Of course you must have felt how 
very much your playing was enjoyed, by the warm applause and 
close attention you received. Also I thank your sister, Miss Fred 
erika, for her excellent accompaniments; we shall want you aguin 
Enclosed is a check with thanks of 

Miss Riesberg, pupil of Professor Stoeving at The von 
Ende School of Music, played McMillen’s “Prairie Flower,” 
Saint- Saens’ “The Swan” and = Schubert’s “Moment 
Musicale.” 
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STURANI 


| CONDUCTOR 


SCORES BIG SUCCESS WITH 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
IN MANY OPERAS 





(with Galli-Curci), “Tosca” (with Farrar) 
(with Farrar), “Pagliacci” (with 
(with Galli-Curci), “Lucia” (with 


“Rigoletto” 
“Madame Butterfly” 
Muratore), “Traviata” 
Galli-Curci). 


THIS LAST WEEK DIRECTED CHICAGO 
PREMIERE OF “FRANCESCA DA RIMINI” 
(With Rosa Raisa) . 






































Umberto Sorrentino 














THE BRILLIANT 





ITALIAN TENOR 








Umberto Sorrentino, the celebrated tenor, was the soloist, 
and chose as his number with orchestra the aria from “La 
Bohéme” (Puccini). His voice is of beautiful quality and 
his range was marvelous, taking a high C with great case. 
His singing in this aria showed his operatic experience. The 
orchestra accompanied well, and in the encore, “Rigoletto,” 
he was most successful, being repeatedly recalled. In_ the 
group of songs that he sang with piano, a chose Neapolitan 
songs that were sung only as a native can sing them. His 


and elegance of 
was repeatedly 


English songs showed splendid enunciation 
style that reminded one of Clemont. He 
recalled.—Easton Express, Pa. 


His singing of the “Una furtiva lagrima” 
itely done and expressive almost to the 
Portland Eastern Argus. 


aria was exquis- 
point of tears 


Signor Sorrentino is a finished artist.—Portland Press 








Concert Direction: 
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NEW YORK 


OTTOKAR BARTIK, Metropolitan Opera House Blidg., 1425 Broadway, New York 
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CHICAGO WOMAN’S CLUB HEARS 
PROGRAM OF CHICAGO COMPOSITIONS 


Rudolf Ganz Plays the “Emperor” Senaiete with the Chicago Symphony—Mrs. 
Beach and Mrs. Peocock in Joint Recital— Mabel Sharp Herdien Back 
Home—Mrs. Snyder Off for China—Myriad Musical 
Activities of Local Artists and Schools 


Chicago, January 6, 1917. 
For his appearance with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 


tra at its twelfth program last Friday afternoon and Sat 


irday evening, Rudolph Ganz played the Beethoven 
‘Emperor” concerto. A former Chicagoan, Mr. Ganz is 
always welcomed back in the Windy City with warm ad 
miration, and his many friends and admirers here are 
always on hand to acclaim him. This occasion was no 
exception and his listeners were most profuse in their 
applause, and justly so, as he gave the solo part of the 
concerto a noble interpretation. His success was unques- 
tionable 


Phe orchestra numbers set forth by Frederick Stock and 
his men were Berlioz’s overture to “Benvenuto Cellini,” 
and the Tschaikowsky E minor symphony, No. 5. In thes: 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue, Chicago 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY, President and Director 
EDGAR A. RELSOR, Associate Director 


MUSIC 


EXPRESSION 
UBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


Unsurpassed Faculty of over 60 In- 
structors, many of international repu- 





tation, including 
Charles W. Clark pad A. Brazelton Julie Rive-Kin 4 
Edgar A Nelson Herbert Miller Guy Herbert Woodard 
Stewart Potter Robert Yale Smith Elee jeanor Smith 
Rowland E. Leach Jestine Wegener Mae Julla Riley 
The Management announces the exclusive teaching en- 


gagements of EDWARD COLLINS, the distinguished American 
Pianist, and ANTONIO SALA, famous Spanish Cellist. 

The only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining its own student dormitories. 
For Catalog and further information, address: Edward H. Schwenker, Sec'y. 
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AUDITORIUM THEATRE CHICAGO, ILL, 
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the orchestra accomplished some of the best work it has 
done this season. Especially noteworthy was its rendi- 
tion of the symphony. Conductor Stock led his musicians 
through a most stirring and briiliant performance of it, 
leading without score. 


Mrs. Frederick Snyder in Chicago 


Mrs. Frederick Snyder, the well known impresario and 
vocal teacher of St. Paul, Minn., was in Chicago during 
the week enjoying grand opera. Mrs. Snyder left for 
China where she will spend a few months’ vacation with 
her son. 


Mmes. Beach and Peocock Appear Jointly 


A somewhat larger audience than usual assembled in 
the Ziegfeid Theatre Wednesday morning to hearken to 
the fifteenth recital of Kinsey's artists series. Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach and Eleanor Hazzard Peocock participated joint- 
ly in an interesting and well balanced program. Mrs. 
Beach's artistic qualifications, both as composer and pianist, 
are too familiar to necessitate the repetition of superlatives 
here. Let it be said, however, that in a group of her own 
works as well as in some of Bach, Sgambati and Brahms 
her effective interpretations evoked her listeners to sincere 
and considerable applause. In her various offerings Mrs. 
Peocock disclosed an attractive soprano voice and good 
musicianship, Several of her selections had to be repeated: 
and she was especially happy in the four compositions of 
Mrs. Beach, which brought much enthusiasm for composer 
and interpreter. Mrs. Peocock, too, shared in the public’s 
favor, leaving a good impression on her listeners. 

Flonzaley Quartet Program 

For its third concert this season, at the Playhouse on 
Wednesday, the Flonzaley Quartet offered a quartet in PB 
major by Ernest Bloch (played from manuscript), and 
the one in G major of Haydn. Though the quartet gave 
of its best in the Bloch number, their labors seemed wasted, 
as the composition is bizarre as well as tedious, and left 
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the auditors unmoved and unimpressed. The Flonzaleys 
renditions were imbued with their excellent art and skill. 


Mabel Sharp Herdien Back From East 


Mabel Sharp Herdien, one of Chicago’s best known 
sopranos, who has just concluded a week’s visit to New 
York City is again here, pansy teaching and singing. 
December 28 Mrs. Herdien sang the soprano solos in “The 
Messiah,” in Wheaton, Ill, under the direction of Dr. 
Allum, Reports at hand attest the success scored by her. 


Kinsolving Blackstone Musicale 


The usual large and fashionable audience heard the 
fourth musicale of the Kinsolving series at the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Blackstone Hotel Tuesday morning, pre- 
sented by Fritz Kreisler. who was the artist. So far 
Miss Kinsolving has had considerable success with these 
affairs, judging from the attendance, as on each occasion 
the delightiul ballroom was filled with as many listeners 
as could possibly be crowded into it. 


Georgia Kober’s Chicago and New York Recitals 
Cancelled 


On account of the unfortunate accident with which Geor- 
gia Kober met last week when returning from a recital 
engagement, the well known pianist’s scheduled Chicago 
and New York recitals had to be called off. Miss Kober’s 
many friends and admirers hope for a complete and speedy 
recovery. 

Gray-Lhevinne Engagements 

Estelle Gray and Mischa Lhevinne have made their 
original violin and piano recitals so popular with the con- 
cert going public that their time is engaged months ahead. 
In fact the Gray-Lhevinnes have just been given a guar- 
antee of eighty recitals in 1918. That certainly speaks 
well for the record they are making. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 
Ida Edenburn, of the Chicago Musical College faculty, 


gave a program before the Young People’s Sunday 
Evening Club at Terminal Hall, Wilson avenue, on 
Christmas Eve. Miss Edenburn is one of the most 


popular instructors in the North Side Chicago Musical 
College branch, which has its home in Terminal 
Building. 

A busy member of the Chicago Musical Colleg® facul- 
ty is Gustav Holmquist. That artist gave the program 
at the installation of officers of the King Oscar Lodge, 
Oriental Consistory, of Chicago, December 27, and the 
following evening appeared in the performance of “The 
Messiah” given at Hammond, Ind. Mr. Holmquist has 
been engaged for the performance of “Elijah,” which 
will be given by the Fond du Lac Choral Society, May 
1, and for the North Shore Festival, which will be held 
at Evanston in the same month. Mr. Holmquist also 
has been engaged for the Ann Arbor Festival, May 3-5. 

Rollin M. Pease, baritone, who sang at the Chicago 
Musical College matinee on Saturday, is from St. Paul, 
Minn, He is not only a singer of distinction, but a 
musical critic, a writer on musical subjects and con- 
ductor of the Minneapolis Philharmonic Chorus, the 
largest choral organization of that city. 


John Rankl’s Engagements 


John Rankl, bass-baritone, will give a recital for the 
Twentieth Century Club at Oshkosh, Wis., on January 
13. Recently Mr. Rankl sang “The Messiah” at South 
Bend, Ind., and the press had the following to say: 


John Rankl sang three bass arias with dignity and breadth. Not- 
withstanding the heavy timbre of his voice he brings_it into perfect 
control, doing the difheult baritone roles with ease. Of exceptional 
excellence was the aria “Why do the Nations Rage.”’—South Bend 
Tribune, 


and the spirit of his interpreta- 


Mr. Rankl has a powerful voice 
South Bend News-Times. 


tions is especially worthy of comment. 
International College of Music Items 


The International College of Music presented a co- 
relative arts program Saturday evening, January 6, in 
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the college suite in the Auditorium Building. Music, 
playette and pictures were given in a most unique way 
by the students. 

Pauline Lewis, of the faculty of the International 
College, has filled the following engagements recently: 
Musical program, Chicago Chapter D. A. R.; faculty 
concert, International College; Hyde Park High School 
concert; Stephali recital, Wooley Memorial Church; 
Commercial Teachers’ National Convention, Hotel Sher- 
man; South Side Catholic Woman’s League. Miss Lewis 
received her musical education chiefly in Europe and is 
in demand as an accompanist. 


Viola Cole Will Present Students 


The monthly recitals presented by students of Viola 
Cole in her Fine Arts Building studios are of consider- 
able interest. January 30, Miss Cole will present Lucille 
Goldberg in a piano recital, and the February program 
will be given by Margaret Garber. 


“Chicago Composers’ Day” at Woman’s Club 


Wednesday of this week was Chicago Composers’ 
Day at the Chicago Woman’s Club, which presented 
an interesting program in the Fine Arts Building. The 
composers represented were John Alden Carpenter, 
James G. MacDermid, Leo Sowerby, Daniel Protheroe, 
Rossetter G. Cole, Edith Lobdell, Arne Oldberg and 
Thorwald Otterstrom. Of much interest was the talk 
by Felix Borowski, a well known musical personage 
here, which opened the morning’s festivities. Glenn 
Dillard Gunn led a nonette of his American Symphony 
Orchestra through a praiseworthy reading of Lobdell’s 
“Tdylle for Strings.” <A string quartet played the adagio 
from Cole’s string quartet in G and the scherzo from 
Protheroe’s quartet in A minor. Thomas McGranahan, 
who has won a prominent place for himself here as 
elsewhere with his charming, sweet tenor voice, sang 
with telling effect a group from James MacDermid’s 
prolific pen. These included “I Call to Mind a Day,” 
“The House of Dreams” and “If You Would Love Me,” 
all of which met with the full approval of the listeners 
and, as rendered by Mr. McGranahan, gave much de- 


light. A better interpreter could not be found, Num- 
bers by Otterstrom and Oldberg were rendered by Mr. 
Shields. Marcia van Dresser, one of Maestro Cam- 


panini’s excellent singers, gave of her best in Carpen 
ter’s “Water Colors” from the Chinese. With the com- 
poser at the piano this was a real treat, and singer, 
composer and compositions were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. With Sowerby’s suite for violin and piano, 
well played by Ruth Ray and the composer, a delightful 
program came to a close. 


Marie Zendt Gives Program at Playgoers’ Club 


Marie Sidenius Zendt, who recently returned from an 
extended trip in the East, gave a French program before 
the Playgoers’ Club on Sunday afternoon, December 31. 
Mrs. Zendt’s numbers were received with enthusiastic 
applause, and with good cause. This charming artist is 
at her best in recital where her interpretative abilities are 
called into full play. Her voice has gained steadily in 
poise and richness, and her successes this season have been 
numerous. She sang “The Messiah” at Greensburg, Pa., 
on Christmas Day. 

Isabel Richardson to Make Extended Stay in New York 
City 

Isabel Richardson left last week for an extended trip 
in the East. She will make a long stay in New York City, 
where she is to coach several operas with Jacques Coini, 
This charming soprano leaves Chicago after a number of 
successful appearances among which were three engage- 
ments with the Weber Opera Course at the Art Institute. 


Mabel Preston Hall Gives Program 


Mabel Preston Hall, one of the younger members of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, whose beautiful voice 
will undoubtedly entitle her to leading roles another season, 
sang with success before the Chicago Teachers Federation 
at the Auditorium Hotel on Sunday evening. Miss Hall 
recently gave a charming program in the Crystal ballroom 
of the Blackstone at a musicale given by Mrs. Howard 
Spaulding. 

William Boeppler Pupils Successful 


Probably no teacher has more successful pupils to his 
credit than William Boeppler, of Milwaukee and Chicago, 
conductor-coach-pianist and voice builder. How Mr. 
Boeppler finds time for all his manifold duties is a mys- 
tery. The various societies of which he is conductor are 
hard at work at present rehearsing for the great Spring 
Festival to be given at the Auditorium under the auspices 
of the Chicago Orchestral Association, when the Wagner 
program is to be given over entirely to them. At the 
same time a double quartet of Mr. Boeppler’s artist-stu- 
dents will make their debut at a concert to be given at 
Central Music Hall early in February. 

Arthur Shattuck and Dora de Phillippe in Chicago 
Recital 

Arthur Shattuck, who was a recent attraction in the 
F. Wight Neumann series at the Illinois Theatre, will be 
heard again under the same management on February 4, 
when he will give a joint program with Dora de 
Phillippe, one of the most accomplished singers in the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. 

Notes 

The Chicago Woman’s Musical Club’s concert on Thurs- 

day in the Congress Florentine room was furnished by 


Anna Pietrosa, soprano, of the Dresden and Berlin Opera 
Companies, Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, and Marie Ludwig, 
harpist. 

The seventh concert of the fifth season of the Sinai 
Orchestra concert was given last Sunday evening at Sinai 
Temple with the assistance of Alberto Salvi, harpist, as 
soloist, Arthur Dunham, conducting. 

The regular monthly concert of the Edison Symphony 
Orchestra, Morgan Eastman, conductor, was offered 
Thursday evening at Orchestra Hall before a large num- 
ber of enthusiastic listeners. They were assisted by the 
Kouns sisters. Jeanette Cox. 





Eddy’s Trans-Continental Tour 


The tour of Clarence Eddy, the famous organist, begin- 
ning at the Pacific Coast, has opened auspiciously, and is 
continuing successfully as may be noted from time to time 
from press notices in the MusicaL Courter. 

“Who Is Clarence Eddy?” is the title of a four-page cir- 
cular, which gives much information not previously so 
combined. A portion of this reads as follows 


The name of Clarence Eddy is known and honored throughout 
the musical world. 

He is recognized, by the best authorities, as one of the world’s 
greatest organists, and his reputation extends to every civilized 
country, 

His first lessons on the organ were under J. Gilbert Wilson, and 
Dudley Buck, of Hartford. 

Mr, Eddy commenced drawing a salary as organist at the age of 
fourteen, He was for two years organist of Bethany Church of 
Montpelier, Vt., and then went to werlin, where he studied the 
organ and composition under August Haupt, the master organist 
of Germany, and the piano wader Albert Loeschhorn. 

After numerous highly successful concert tours covering Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Holland, England, and Italy, Mr. Eddy re 
turned to this country and located in Chicago, where he became 
organist of the First Congregational Church, and later of the First 
Presbyterian Church, seventeen years. 

At the age of twenty-two, Mr. Eddy gave a series of one hundred 
recitals in Chicago, without a single repetition. This made him 
famous, and his reputation rapidly grew, by reason of his numerous 
recitals all over the country, and he was called upon to dedicate new 
organs in nearly every state of the Union. He has, undoubtedly 
opened more new organs than any other living organist. 

Mr. Eddy in Chicago gave upwards of four hundred recita’s, 
including in his repertoire practically everything w.iten tor tne 
organ, as well as hundreds of manuscripts wh-ch have been dedicated 
to him, His four organ collections, published by Edward Schuberth 
& Co,, of New York, and one by the Oliver Ditson Company, of 
Boston, are extensively used throughout the United States. 

Mr. Eddy has been identified, officially, with every important 
exposition since the one at Vienna in 1873, namely: those at. Phila- 
delphia in 1876, Paris in 1889, Chicago in 1893 with twenty-one 
recitals, Buffalo in 1901, St. Louis in 1904, Jamestown in 1907 with 
six recitals, and more recently at our own Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, San Francisco, with forty recitals, where his 
concerts were among the best advertised attractions of the great fair. 

Following a recital given at the famous Saint Cecilia Academy in 
Rome, Mr. Eddy was made an honorary member, a distinction 
considered, in musical circles, one of the greatest honors that can be 
conferred upon a musician in any country, and among the encomiums 
he received following the recital was this expression from the great 
composer, Sgambati: “He is one of the greatest organists of the 
present epoch,” Also, this noteworthy expression from E. di San 
Martino, president of the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia: “Mr. Eddy 
is the most marvelous and versatile executant on the organ we have 
ever entertained. We consider ourselves honored in placing his name 
on our list of distinguished members.” August Haupt declared that, 
“In organ playing the performances of Mr. Eddy are worthy to be 
designated as eminent, and he is undoubtedly a peer of the greatest 
living organists.”’ 

According to Theodore Saul, in the News-Courier, of Charleston, 
S. C., “Clarence Eddy may justly be called the Rosenthal of the 
organ. Technically considered, he has attained the height of per 
fection. But technic is not all, and within the past years he has 
developed and matured, so that his depth of conception and breadth 
of style are now as much a feature as his stunning virtuosity, and 
that is wherein he excels all his rival organists in this country or 
any European country.” 

Clarence Eddy is now organist at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Oakland, Cal., where the wonderful organ of this new and costly 
edifice is being employed, under Mr. Eddy’s magic skill, as one of 
the greatest institutions for the interpretation and inspiration of 
high class music in the West. His semi-monthly recitals are being 
enjoyed with increasing interest and attendance. 

California should be extremely gratified in acquiring this great 
master, and may be justly proud in realizing that our matchless cli- 
emate can overcome the claims that the East and Europe have on this 
renowned artist, and be able to induce him to bring to us from his 
many tours of the world, as a great storehouse of accumulated 
accomplishments and experiences, his great talent, so completely ma 


+ tured and perfected, 


Detroit’s Big Concert Hall 





From the Arcadia Auditorium (owned and operated by 
Woods and J. H.-Nathan, of Detroit, Mich.) the 
MusicaL Courter is in receipt of a very handsome folder, 
showing pictures of that handsome concert hall which ac- 
commodates several thousand listeners at concerts. The 
course of concerts at that hall is booked through the ex- 
clusive agency of the Central Concert Company, Inc., of 









Detroit, Mich., and this season the series has been such 
an overwhelming success that its profitable support on the 
part of Detroit concertgoers already is assured for 
1917-18, 











ARTISTS OF THE 


Chicago Opera Association 














(Season 1916-1917) 

Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios, Festivals 

From November to May 
JULIUS DAIBER 


For dates and Auditorium 














CONCERT BUREAU Theatre, Chicago 


IVMARGUERITE JRRUCKLER 


LYRIC SOPRANO Chicago Opera Association 
For dates and prices address: CONCERT BUREAU, Julius Daiber, Auditorium Thea, , Chicago, til. 


E/LIZABETH AMSDEN 


SOPRAN O—Chicago Opera Association 
For dates and particulars address: CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 
CONCERT BUREAU, AUDITORIUM THEATRE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


prices, address 




















s 
» 
A Leading Basso Chicago Opera Association for five years. Re- 
N engaged for next season. CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL. 
T Tour now booking. Limited number of vocal students accepted. 
I 
~ 


Address: Chicago Conservatory, Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 











ALFRED 


MAGUENAT 


Leading Baritone Chicago Opera Association 


Paris Grand, Opera 
Monte Carlo 
Covent Garden London 
































TT 
| LOUIS KREIDLER 
Leading 
Baritone 
WITH 
Chicago Opera 
Association 
Auditorium Theatre 
CONCERTS RECITALS 
Limited Class Acceptable 
Studio: 728 Fine Arts Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
au 





























Ruth Ray, Violinist 





JAMES GODDARD 


BASSO 


Late of Covent Garden, Imperial Opera, Vienna and 
Montreal Opera Company 


Robert Yale Smith, Pianist-Accompanist 
Address: Mutual Lyceum and Chautauqua System, 910 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

















FLORENCE EASTON 


SOPRANO 





FRANCIS 
TENOR 








MACLENNAN 






Of Convent Garden (London), Roya! Opera (Berlin 
Hamburg Opera (Hamburg),and Chicago Opera(Chieago> 
Have obtained leave ot absence to remain in this country 
until the close of hostilities and will be available for con- 
certs, festivals, etc., making a specialty of Duet Recitals 

in ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN and ITALIAN. 
Address 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY CONCERT BUREAU 
AUDITORIUM THEATRE CHICAGO ILL. 
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A CHAT WITH CLAUDIA MUZIO " 











It was supposed to be an interview, but candor compels course I am very fond of Tosca, which affords special 
the admission that it was rather more like an Italian opportunity for acting—” 
ariety of the “Kaffee Klatsch” without the coffee. “Tell me,” interposed the alleged interviewer, “had you 
‘No,” said Miss Muzio, “I am afraid Mr. Legge’s memory 
not as good as he says it used to be.” She was referring 
to a passage in the London letter which appeared in the 
Musica Courter for January 4, in which Robin H. Legge 
writes as follows 
I nnot now recall the name of the opera or the part in which 
Claudia Muzw made that appearance, but I recollect with perfect 
idness that I wrote «1 flaming account of the debutante in my 
paper. If my memory, which has always been reliable up to now, 
t betraying me, this debut took place long before that other 
e referred to on page 19, of your issue for November 16, which 
d to have occured in “Manon,” in Italy, Anyhow I hope the 
ing singer remembers the “nice” notice I gave her when she 
uppeared at Covent Garden. Let us leave it at that. 


! have sung at Covent Garden, but I did not make my 
debut there. As the Musicar Courter said, that took place 
in Italy and the opera was Puccini's “Manon Lescaut.” 

History records that this debut, which occurred some five 
or six years ago, was a great success, although Miss Muzio, 
whose modesty is quite up to the standard of her pul- 
chritude, did not say so. “Manon,” in fact, is one of her 

ery best roles, as she has already proved at the Metro- 
politan 

rhen the interview proper started. 

Are you glad to be in New York again?” 

indeed I am, though how it has changed since the last 
time I was here! Let me see, that must be—” 

Something more than eleven years ago,” put in Papa 
Muzio, listening to the conversation, which was running 
along in a funny jargon of English, French and Italian. 
Miss Muzio, by the way, thanks to her many years of resi- 
dence in New York (where Papa was assistant stage man- 
ager at the Metropolitan under the Grau and Conrad 
regimes and later in the same capacity at the Manhattan), 
and in London (where he was engaged in similar work at 
Covent Garden), speaks English as fluently as the natives 
and with hardly more accent 

“And, of course, it is not necessary to say that I am very 
glad to sing at the Metropolitan—’ 

And you have made a success of it, non é vero?” 

“Yes,” she admitted 

Then the interview got into the proper channels once 
more 

“What is your favorite role?” But the prima donna 
spoiled it at once by refusing to take up the cue 

“I have no favorite role,” she said; “all roles which I can 
do and do well” (there are no others, by the way) “are 


my favorites, one for one thing, one for another. Of 











W. H. C. BURNETT 


BUSINESS ADVISOR 


120¢ PENOBSCOT BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 
“In many cases the chance of brilliant career not thought of being an actress even before you planned 
rough improper exploiting.’ 8 ing ress you | 
Se sbemre ws to have an operatic career ?’ 





CLAUDIA MUZIO, 
Of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

















Nov. 25th, 1916. 
Dear Maestro—The last concert of the “Edvina Canadian Tour” is over and I am sure you 
will be pleased to hear that everywhere I have met with splendid success. 
The Canadian audience and critics as well were most generous. Many of the notices as 
you will see, speak of my good style and method of singing. This is surely more your 
compliment than mine and I want to tell you again how much of my success is due to your 


practical and conscientious teaching of the past two and one half years. 
Yours faithfully, (Signed) Edgar Schofield. ‘ 

















An Artist Whose Success Is Representative of Capable Instruction by 


‘DUDLEY BUCK 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 





Telephone, Vanderbilt 1648 
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EDGAR SCHOFIELD 


Bass-Baritone 


HIS FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL REVEALS THE BEAUTY OF HIS VOICE, THE 
EXCELLENCE OF HIS DICTION, AND THE ARTISTIC WORTH OF HIS INTER- 
PRETATIONS, AS THE FOLLOWING EXCERPTS FROM HIS CRITICISMS TESTIFY. 


His voice is rich, full and of good range. It is rare to hear a low voice of such smooth delivery and flexibility in the 
elaborate passages contained in the older works.—New York American. 

Mr. Schofield sings with an excellent command of his powers; his vocal emission is free and unconstrained, and his diction 
is remarkably clear and intelligible—New York Times. 
. He voice is a very good one, His singing showed intelligent attitude toward the content and style of his numbers.—New 
ork Sun. 
. A well equal.zed, sensuous voice, of a brilliant and satisfying quality which was used in a masterly way.—New York Staats- 
Leitung 

Showed what a superb medium for song our noble English language can be.—New York Evening Telegram. 


Recital > Concert ~ Oratorio 


Exclusive Direction: JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
Western Associate: James E. Devoe, Dime Bank Building, Detroit 




















“Indeed, yes,” answered Miss Muzio, “I had what you 
call ‘stage blood’ in me. I can remember the stage and 
stage life since my youngest days. December 4 was by no 
means my first venture onto the boards of the Metropoli- 
tan, for as a little girl of only six or seven years I had 
been there many a time and oft with my father. Even 
then I thought of nothing else except to become an actress.” 

“When did you discover your voice?” : 

“Pretty late,” said she; “not before I was seventeen or 
eighteen years old. It was not my fault, but my parents 
would not let me discover it before that. They thought— 
I am sure they were right about it—that a great many 
voices are injured rather than helped by too early develop- 
ment, and so it was only, as I have said, when I was seven- 
teen or eighteen years old that they let me begin to try 
out my voice. When it was proved that I really had one, 
1 was allowed to begin to study.” 

Miss Muzio, by the way, is a great voice colorist. It is 
difficult to recall any artist on the operatic stage who has 
at her command such a large variety of colorings as Miss 
Muzio. The interviewer mentioned this. 

“I am glad you have noticed this,” said Miss Muzio. 
“Indeed I am a thorough believer in what is called color- 
ing of the tones to fit the situation. Perhaps it is because 
1 was first intended to be an actress that I am able and 
do go farther than a good many other singers. Why not? 
The speaking voice of the acrtess is, of course, her princi- 
pal organ for the expressions for the variance of emotion 
and the singing voice must serve the same purpose for 
the operatic actress, though its range of expression is 
necessarily somewhat limited by the fact that the latter 
must sing while the former speaks; but I try to make my 
voice, especially in such emotional roles as Tosca, serve 
me exactly as much as it would, were I an actress instead 
of an opera singer.” 

Dinner time was drawing rapidly near and Miss Muzio 
was going out to dine, so with a little general conversation 
about various Italian colleagues in the operatic world, 
mutually known and mutually admired, and a reference to 
Turin, which is Miss Muzio’s home, the “Kaffee Klatsch” 
drew toward an end. Mention of Turin naturally brought 
a reference to Willie Ferrero, the famous Italian prodigy, 
who, now nine years of age, conducts symphony orchestras 
with the same ability with which he spins tops. 

“He is a phenomenon,” exclaimed Miss Muzio, her eyes 
lighting up with interest. “It is marvelous what he does. 
To think that a boy of eight or nine years can retain in 
his head all the details of these great orchestral works, for 
he conducts always without a score. I am proud that he is 
my fellow citizen.” 

“And,” the visitor rose to go, “you are pleased with the 
way you have been received in America?” 


“Oh, yes, neg eg 4 has been most kind, press and public 


alike, more so than I deserved, I am sure.” 

Those who have heard Miss Muzio and have seen her 
splendid work and known the unanimity with which she 
has been accepted by the critics and audiences alike, will 
hardly agree with her modest closing remark. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Dr. Muck has a strong resemblance to a certain young 
lady who is immortalized in verse: 

When she was good, she was very good indeed, 
But when she was bad, she was horrid. 

Last Thursday evening at Carnegie Hail Dr. Muck was 
very horrid indeed, first as a program maker and secondly 
as a conductor. There was the Franck symphony, fol- 
lowed after intermission by three of Wagner’s youthful 
overtures, “The Flying Dutchman,” “Tannhauser” (Paris 
version) and “Rienzi,” played one after the other, just like 
that. The Franck symphony, for which all English horn 
and first trumpet players in the world never cease to give 
thanks, although finely done, seemed as ever too long for 
the importance of its thematic material. The Wagner 
overtures were conducted without animation and ap- 
parently without the slightest interest in what was hap- 
pening. There was even mechanical raggedness in the 
performance—for instance, some of the passages for wood- 
wind and horns in the “Flying Dutchman”—something 
which rarely happens when the Boston Symphony plays. 
It seemed as if these war horses were regarded as being 
“in the repertoire” and not sufficiently rehearsed. It is 
almost impossible to believe that this conductor and or- 
chestra were the same who presented the marvelously 
chosen and played program which the present writer heard 
in that same hall on Thanksgiving night. 


Saturday Afternoon, January 6 


Saturday matinee brought forth a pleasanter concert 
than that of Thursday evening. There was the “Eury- 
anthe” overture, a symphony by Haydn, and Tschaikow- 
sky’s first suite for orchestra, op. 43, all familiar numbers 
of the Boston repertoire, played with the splendid finish 
which almost invariably characterizes the work of this 
organization and conducted with more animation and life 
than the Thursday evening program. The “Marche minia- 
ture” of the Tschaikowsky suite, a dainty trifle for wood- 
wind and strings pizzicato, won the heartiest applause of 
the afternoon. 


At Brooklyn, Friday, January 5 
The Brooklyn program of the Boston Symphony in- 


cluded Beethoven’s eighth symphony, Borodin’s orches- 
tral sketch, “On the Steppes of Middle Asia” and the 
“Euryanthe” overture, together with Rachmaninoff’s sec- 
ond piano concerto, with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as_ soloist. 
This unusually well balanced program was capitally per- 
formed in every particular, as, indeed, why should it not 
be by such a band as the Boston Symphony. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch played the Rachmaninoff concerto with a full re- 
gard for its musical values and meaning and with the 
brilliant technic characteristic of him. Dr. Muck’s accom- 
paniment was effective, except for an occasional tendency 
to forget the excellent acoustics of the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, which made him inclined at times to play 
somewhat too loud for the solo instrument, 
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CRITICS PRAISE GIFTED PIANIST 


ART OF L.A. 
PIANIST 


By CARL BRONSON 
Author and Composer 

A great supplementary attraction 
has been added to thé already en- 
ticing program of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra at Trinity au- 
ditorium this week by the addition 
of & most unusual personality and 
skillful pianist, Mr, Lester Donahue. 

Much heralded as a local produc- 
tion, but still untried in so exacting 
an ensemble, he became in a few mo- 
ments a realized virtuoso of great 
magnitude, 

Boyishly slender and unsophisticat- 
ed, he stepped before the large and 
critical. audience and, before he had 
finished the first booming octaves of 
Listz’s famous E flat major concerto, 
he had gained the perfect rapport of 
his hearers. 

‘THE TRIANGLE’ 

This concerto, better known as 
“The Triangle,” because of the 
rhythmic prominence of that instru- 
ment in one of the movements, is of 
& precise symphonic form, having sev- 
eral parts in which the piano is the 
prevailing instrument, and was no 
doubt bern of Liszt's predilection for 
the effectiveness of symphonic styl« 
and an enthusiastic desire to do 
something “big” for the plano ‘with 
so perfect an accompaniment. 

The usual standard of average tech- 
nical difticulty for piano composition 
is immeasurably surpassed in this 
work. But recreant difficulties yield- 
ed lightly to the skil) of this young. 
but masterful, performer, whose emo- 
tions were as ignition to his flying 
fingers. 

WELL SUPPORTED 

Well supported by an efficient and 
admiringly sympathetic orchestra and 
held together by a director keenly 
appreciative of every technicality, 
there was at all times an eveness of 
counterpoise and rhythmic _inter- 
change rarely possible in so precise a 
composition and with the closing 
sweep of massive chords, such a cli- 
max as Liszt alone knew how to con- 
struct, the audience wag lifted as by 
a single impulse to the height of dem- 
onstrative approval. 

There had been ‘almost audible ex- 
clamations of wonder all through the 
vavied phases of difficulty, from sing- 
ing adagio to rippling trills and wan- 
ton variations, and Mr. Donahue had 
guilessly overcome every phrase with 
the abandon of one who was joyously 
supertor to it all. It was a rare mo- 
ment for Director Tandler, his great 
orchestra, the audience and the solo- 
ist. 

Lester Donahue has not merely 
“made good” in his hometown, but 
has sprung into instant fame and 
those who do not hear him tonight 
will mise an impressive musical treat. 
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DONAMUE WIN 
NeW LAURELS 


Brilliant Work of Young Angeleno 
in Symphony Program Elec- 
trifies Big Audience 


BY FLORENCE BOSARD LAWRENCE 

That the public gencrally loves a 
shining star in connection with its sym- 
phony. program Was demonstrated yes- 
terday when one of the largest au- 
Glences of the ycer greeted the third 
orchestra concert of tlic season, at 
Trinity Auditorium, Lester Donahue, 
plano soloist with the orchestra, has 
brought home after two years of East- 
ern tour many encomiums from critics. 
Despite the palpable fact that he !s ac- 
credited throughout metropolitan circles 
with great attalnment and even greater 
promise along artistic lines, few of his 
listeners yesterday were at all prepared 
for the display of virtuosity which he 
offered in the Lizst Concerto No, 1 E 
flat major. 

Replete with tremendous technical 
difficulties, thiscomposition by that past 
inaster of spectacular pianism is a test 
for the artist of ripe experience. Mr. 
Donahue, however, demonstrated (hat 
youth, when combined with vitality, 
resillance and endurance of a supertor 
erder, is equa'ly effective, as he played 
tie entire concerto in its five move 
ments through without pause. Ho plays 
coolly and witheut sentimentality, with 
fresh bovish spirit which ts invigorat- 
ing and thougiitful, 


Wins Great Ovation 


A clean decisive technic enabled tim 
to take an unusually rapld tempo which 
ho maintained throughout (tle several 
allegro and allegretto movements with 
unhesitating precision and undimne! 
vigor, evoking «a perfect ovation as ho 
yrayed the final oara of the brilliant 
martial mevement whiecl concludes the 
concerto. Flowers and plaudits were 
tendered th< sicnder, unassuming youns 
man, who took his tributes gracefully 
and modestly, finally playing another 
Liszt number, the “Dance ‘of the 
Gnomes,” as an encore In response to 
many demands. 

The orchestra war tn fine form too, 
playing the tuttis and accompaniment to 
the coneerto erxcciientty. It was ia the 
presentation of the Brahms second con- 
certo, however, that tt demonstrated ifs 
great artistic prouress. This is oue of 
the most dificult works in orchestral 
repertoire and its production marks a 
long step forward for Los Angeles’ srm- 
phony. Instrumentaliy involved, with 
the ultra rich orchestration to which 
Brahms was so partial, the work makes 
unnsually heavy demands nupen the play 
ers. Individually and tn ensemble also 
the men under the Tandler baton = re- 
aponded spontaneously to the demands of 
thelr lender. and found the work one c: 
grett ‘nterest throughout its four figures 
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GREET DONAHUE’S ART. 


LARGE AUDIENCE WELCOMGS 
THE )OUNG PIANIS?. 








By Edwin Schallert, 

Not always does a prophet go un- 
recognized in his own country Still, 
if he would get the fullness of rec- 
ognition it is never a mistake for him 
to venture abroad to increase the 


stature of his fame. 

Lester Donahue has grown too 
big to confine his musical activities 
to Los Angeles alone, even though 
he is only 23 years of age, and still 
the same slight, rosy-cheeked boy 
as of yore, but I dare say he had 
rather play here than any place in 
the world. And Los Angeles, in its 
own big way, turned out and gave him 
a rousing welcome yesterday after- 
noon at Trinity Auditorium, where 
he made his formal homecoming 
rol deally, after his large eastern suc- 
cesses, 

Mr. Donahue is only going to re- 
main with us a short time, but most 
of those who were present at the 
concert could wish that it might be 
long enough to afford an spportunity 
of hearing this clever young artist 
again before his departure to con- 
quer further worlds, 

His return was surrounded by the 
atmosphere of rapt attentior on the 
part of the audience, and the bril- 
liance of Liszt harmonics, The ecen- 
certo In E flat, he played with the 
Symphony Orchestra is a very splen- 
did type of composition for the dis- 
play of Mr, Donahue’'s virtuosity of 
style. He gets a scintillating array 
of tone as his fingers trace the va- 
ried pattern of notes over the key- 
board, 

The gladness of vouth has not di- 
minished in his art. It still is as 
palpably evident in the diamond- 
flash of his tone as ever. Meanwhile 
time has broadened the scope of his 
power and allowed him to acquire 
a technical equipment that is well- 
nigh invincible. 

Lichtness and swiftness were the 
dominant characteristics of his play- 
ing of the Liszt concerto It is a 
mood that fits his youthful vigor 
well. 

Especially toward the close, pianist 
and orchestra galloned along. to- 
rether to the jovous temno in 9 wav 
that provided an exhilarating finale. 

Donahue and Director Taner 
emiled at each other when the final 
chord was &truck, It was a large 
recomplliehment. the rendition, and 
they could not help taking some en- 
foyment in it themselves, heeans> 
the few rehearsais had provided 
none too much time to becomeé fa- 
miliar with the work, 
| Tester Donthue was recalled five 
time after plavine . the | concerto, 
an’ of tust surrendered Ris desire 
not to dclny the nve trees ofthe con. 
eart nlaving:Liszt’s “Dance of the 
(names, , 

The procramme will be Pepeaty] 
toricht 
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DONAHUE TRIUMPHS 
AS SOLOIST IN 
SYMPHONY 


Young Pianist's Skill, Joy- 
ously Likable Personality, 
Win Great Praise 


By Gilbert Brown 


With Lester Donahue as plano so 
‘ost. the Los Angeles Symphony 
orchestra presented an ideal program 
‘t its third afternoon concert yes 
terday at Trinity auditorium, 

The musical bill of fare, which will 
te served again tonight at 8:30 
o'clock, included Liszt's Cancerto No 
1 in EK flat major for piano and or- 
chestra; Brahms’ Symphony No. 2 tn 
D> major; Beethoven's Egmont over- 
ture, and the tone poem, Finlandia, by 
Jean Sibelius. 

The event of the afternoon, of 
course, was the reappearance of 
young Mr. Donahue before a Los An 
geles audience after two triumphant 
vears tn New York. During those 
years Los Angeles has heard many 
reports of his success; yesterday it 
had a chance to judge for itacif, and, 
in the parlance of the dramatic col- 
umn, the young planist scored a tre- 
mendous hit, 

Recalled Half-Dozen Times 

He was greeted with unwonted en- 
thuslasm when he appeared, but the 
warmth of his reception was as noth 
ing compared with the ‘excitement 
that broke loose at the conclusion of 
the number. He was recalled some 
five or six times before he realized 
that only an encore would win his 
release; then ho gave it. 

The concert selected by Mr. Dona- 
hue for his revisit to Los Angeles— 
it was also, by the way, his first 
appearance In America as a Sym- 
phony solotst—was admirably suited 
to the event, It is filled to the brim 
with the fireworks, pomp and pa- 
noply that Tiszt reveled in, It con- 





tains, as well, some of the most di fi-, 


cult passages in piano literature-— 
so the musical literat! say, but there 
was little effort apparent in Mr. 
Donahue'’s handling of them. The 
concerto gave: just a hint, now and 
then, of the delicate feeling and mu- 
sical sensibility with which eastern 
crities have credited him.and with 
which it would be pleasant for Los 
Angeles to become more familiar, The 
‘omposition revealed, however, main- 
ly the artist’s fine sense of rhythm, 
his possession of steel fingers under 
halr-trigger control, and a joyously 
likable personality. 
Buoyant, Joyous Rendering 


Conductor ‘Tanater$ men played 
with dash and finish, the attendance 
was better than at any previous 
matinee, and the brilliant playing of 
Mr. Donahue was the finishing touch 
that made the concert a gala event 

More soloists of Mr, Donahue’s cal. 
iber would doubtless be appreciated 
by the public, and might prove an 
excellent means of heightening in 
terest in the symphony programa. 
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BOSTON-NATIONAL OPERA IN HOME CITY 





Music on the Key at the Quay—Musicale on the S. S. Amerika at a Boston 
Wharf—Frisch, Gadski, Brown, Samaroff and Graveure Visiting Artists 
of the Week—Arthur Hackett and Willard Flint in 
“The Messiah” at Springfield 


\ large and enthusiastic audience welcomed and ap- 
plauded Povla Frisch at her recital on the afternoon of 
January 6, in Jordan Hall. A favorite since her debut 
here a little over a year ago, the great Danish soprano 
has become known a8 a supreme interpreter of songs, She 
sings with her brain, as well as her voice, yet without 
sacrifice of naturalness. Indeed, her art seems but the 
reflection of her personality, as universal as it is expressive 
Her intellectual grasp of the mood and her 
dramatic skill and finesse in almost in 


COMPOSE r’s 
portraying it are 


comparable. On this occasion, her program was one of 
unusual interest, containing many unfamiliar songs It 
was also one that ran the whole gamut of emotions, from 


“Sainte” and Stravin- 


the beautiful tranquility of Ravel’s 
lover-like ecstasy ot 


sky's wordless “Pastorale” to the 
Lalo’s “Marine,” and the gay abandon of Lekeu’s “Rondel,” 
No mood beyond the singer, whose interpretations 
were memorable alike for eloquence and subtlety As to 
technic, Mme. Frisch, is necessarily while 
the purity of her diction, especially in French, is in itself 
remarkable. Jean Verd, who played her accompaniments, 
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is an accomplished pianist, whose work added to the 


pleasure of the recital. 
Johanna Gadski and Eddy Brown Please 


Another event of the week that gave especial pleasure 
was the concert of Johanna Gadski, soprano, and Eddy 
Brown, violinist, who were he ard in a joint program on 
the afternoon of December 31, in Symphony Hall, with 
Francis Moore accompanying. Mme..Gadski is particularly 
well known here, having appeared many times in opera, 
concert and as soloist with the Boston Symphony. Her 
voice is a dramatic soprano, well schooled and reliable. 
Lean operatic experience has colored her work and added 
to its effectiveness, as witness her splendid renditions of 
Schubert's “Erlkoenig” and Henschel’s “Morning Hymn.” 
Mr. Brown, to the contrary, is virtually a newcomer. He 
is a fine violinist, and one of whom much may be expected, 
He has a pleasing tone and smooth technic, while his in- 
terpretations generally are notable for sincerity. One of 
the most enjoyable numbers of the aftefnoon was 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” which the singer and the violinist 
rendered jointly. The audience was large and appreciativ :, 
demanding numerous encores from both artists, 


Olga Samaroff Assists Kneisel Quartet 


assisted the Kneisel Quartet at 
its third concert of the season, which took place on the 
afternoon of January 2, in Steinert Hall. She interpreted 
the piano part of Cesar. Franck’s quintet in F minor, one 
of that composer's greatest works, as well as one of the 
finest ‘xample s of modern chamber music literature. Mme. 
Samaroff’s performance was of a very high order, at once 
brilliant and properly spiritual. The quintet was easily 
the feature of the program. which included also quartets 
1y Haydn and Ischaikowsky. The audience was of good 
S1Z 


Olga Samaroff, pianist, 


Louis Graveure in Interesting Recital 


Louis Graveure, baritone, revisited Boston on January 5, 
for one of his occasional recitals in Jordan Hall. As 
usual, the event was well attended and successful. His 
program was typical, including two groups of German 
Lieder, groups of French and American songs, and a 
symphonic poem, “The Parting,” by Bainbridge Crist, a 
local composer who is rapidly coming into his own. Mr. 
Graveure was vocally well disposed. His voice is natur- 
ally an admirable one, and in spite of an unfortunate 
tendency to over sentimentalize, he generally uses it with 
taste and intelligence. Crist’s new work, which was excel- 
lently sung, attracted chief interest. It is genuinely sym- 
phonic in character; the themes are well contrasted and 
the development climatic. Frank Bibb was the accom- 
panist, and did his share well. 


Boston Artists Give Fine Concert in Providence 


Albert Stoessel, violinist, and Bernard Ferguson, bari- 
tone, both well knowu Boston artists, together with Astrid 
Yden, a prominent young Swedish harpist, gave an excel 
lent and enjoyable concert at the Chopin Club, Providence, 
on January 4. Edna Stossel, sister of the violinist, was 
the accompanist. 

The concert, which was 's splendidly successful for all con- 
cerned, was reported in the Providence Journal as follows: 

Mr. Stoessel gave an enjoyable performance of his num- 
bers. The Pugnani-iXreisler prelude and allegro is a fine 
piece to display a violinist’s tone. In this work the young 
-alyse made an excellent impression, which was deepened 
by his playing of subseque nt pieces. Two compositions of 
his own were included in his second group. Both are 
pieces of more than ordinary merit and deserved their 
place on the program. Songs by Mr. Ferguson met 
with favor, particularly those in English, in which good 
diction and pleasing style combined to win him a gen>rous 
amount of applause.. Miss Yden, who is a harpist 
of much talent, played two interesting numbers and was 
obliged to add extra pieces. Her execution was very clean 
and certain, Miss Stoessel was successful in the 
role of accompanist. 


Maier and Pattison Heard at Third Temple Concert 


The third concert of the Tremont Temple Course took 
place on the evening of January 4, there being present 
the usual large audience. The program of a popular char- 
acter, but varied and well arranged. Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison played pieces for two pianos. The vocal num- 
bers were contributed by Claire Maentz, soprano; Char- 
lotte Peege, contralto, and Virgilio Lazzari, baritone. 
James Ecker accompanied. Both Mme. Maentz and Miss 
Peege are local singers of proved ability, and their work, 
singly and together, was greatly enjoyed. Mr. Lazzari 
is a member of the Boston-National Grand Opera Com- 
pany. His selections included several arias, which were 
excellently sung. ‘Messrs, Maier and Pattison played a 
waltz, romance and scherzo by Arensky, Schuett’s im- 
promptu rococo, Aubert’s “Cradle Song” and Chabrier’s 
“Espana.” 


These young artists, each of recognized virtu- 
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osity, have developed a splendid ensemble, and their fine 
playing was deservedly a feature of the concert. They 
have had several very successful appearances here this 
season, while among their impending engagements are re- 
citals at the Hunnewell and Middlesex clubs, January 14 
and 15, and in Buffalo, N. Y., January 27. They also ex- 
pect to make their debut in New York this season, at 
Aeolian Hall, March 1. 

The fourth concert of this series will take place on the 
evening of January 25. The artists announced are May 
Peterson, soprano; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Heinrich 
Gebhard, pianist. 


Promising Debut of Fox-Buonamici Pupils 


Rose and Sadie Presel, sisters, whose home is in Provi- 
dence, R. I, made their debut at Steinert Hall on the 
afternoon of January 3, in a recital of music for two 
pianos. ‘Their program was as follows: Rondo, C major, 
Chopin; valse paraphrase, Chopin-Schuett; scherzo, Saint- 
Saéns ; impromptu on themes from Schumann’s “Manfred,” 
Reinecke; “Espana,” Chabrier; “Concerto Pathetique,” 
Liszt. Their playing throughout this program, which is 
by no means an easy one, was consistently good, reflecting 
great credit both upon them and upon the Fox-Buonamici 
School, of which they are advanced pupils. Each young 
lady not only showed herself secure technically, but each 
also displayed an uncommon musical understanding and 
no little facility of expression. In the Chabrier and Liszt 
numbers their ensemble was especially commendable. Be- 
yond doubt, much may be expected of the Misses Presel 


in the way of future attainment. é 


Martha Atwood Baker at Second Russian Concert 


The second concert of Russian music, in the series ar- 
ranged by Nicola Oulukanoff, took place in the studio of 
that artist on the afternoon of January 2. Martha Atwood 
Baker sang selections from the Russian composers, 
Arensky, Tschaikowsky, Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff and 
Rimsky-Korsakow. Max Donner played a sonata by 
Leonide Nicolaw and shorter pieces by Ogarew, Tschaikow- 
sky and Tschetschulen. The audience was of fair size 
and very appreciative. 

Mrs. Baker’s work was especially enjoyed in the three 
songs of Moussorgsky, two of which were from _ his 
children’s -cycle. Her voice is a clear, beautiful soprano, 
of ample range and volume. Moreover, she has a gift 
for dramatic expression, which adds distinction to her in- 
terpretaticns. Mr. Donner, who recently came here from 
Seattle, Wash., already has demonstrated himself an ex- 
cellent violinist. After the concert, tea was served. 

The next concert of this series will occur on the after- 
noon of February 6 at Mr. Oulukanoff’s studio. 


Prominent Artists at City Club Concert 


A concert of unusual interest and merit took place in 
the auditorium of the Boston City Club on the evening 
of January 4. The artists were Evelyn Scotney, soprano; 
Cara Sapin, contralto; Harold Tripp, tenor, and Howard 
White, bass. Herbert Seiler was at the piano. The pro- 
gram combined the oper: atic and the popular, each artist 
sin; ging an aria and a song group. The audience was of 
good size and enthusiastic. 

All of the artists are well known in the concert field. 
Mme. Scotney’s voice is a genuine coloratura soprano of 
almost limitless range in the upper section. Her rendition 
of V ee s “Caro Nome” was the thing of exquisite beauty. 
Mme. Sapin’ s contralto is rich, full toned and of remark- 
able expansion. She is gifted as an interpreter, and her 
selections, including Mascagni’s “Voi lo sapete,” were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Mr. White possesses a manly, 
vigorous voice and is always an acceptable singer. All in 
all, the concert was a notable success and most enjoyable. 


Flint and Hackett Sing in Springfield “Messiah” 


A fine performance of “The Messiah” was given at the 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, Springfield, Mass., December 31, 
by the Schubert Male Choir and a selected women’s 
choir, assisted by an orchestra of sixteen players. Arthur 
H. Turner conducted. The quartet included Grace 
Northrup, soprano; Hazel Huntley, contralto; Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, and Willard Flint, bass. Miss Northrup 
sang this work recently at the performance of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, Boston, where her success was nota- 
ble. Both Mr. Hackett and Mr. Flint are Boston artists, 
who have built up an unassailable and far reaching repu- 
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tation in the concert and oratorio fields. On this occa- 
sion, their singing was of its usual excellence. The per- 
formance was reported as one of the best ever given in 
Springfield. 


Boston-National Grand Opera Company Produces 
Seven Operas in Single Week 


The Boston-National Grand Opera Company, Max Rab- 
inoff, managing director, has concluded its brief,-but bril- 
liant, midwinter season in the city of its origin. That it 
was brief was due partly to the lack of support in social 
circles—a condition that is jeopardizing the artistic life of 
Boston, to say nothing of its prestige—and partly to the 
counter attraction across the street, Billy Sunday, which 
occasioned lamentable desertions from the ranks of the un- 
social, but musical, majority, who usually can be relied 
upon to fill the balconies at any entertainment of artistic 
promise. That it was brilliant, was due to the presenta- 
tion of an excellent repertoire by a cast that is in some 
respects unexcelled and in all respects worthy of the 
greatest praise. During the week beginning January 1, 
seven different operas were’ produced, namely, “Andrea 
Chenier,” “Madama Butterfly,” “L’Amore Dei Tre Re,” 
“Faust,” “Tris,” “La Bohénté” and “Aida,” in respective se- 
quence. Two of these, “Andrea Chenier” and “Iris,” vir- 
tually were novelties, while the remainder are all un- 
doubted favorites. Artistically, the New Year could have 
been inaugurated in no more worthy or desirable manner, 
and it is regrettable that the season could not have extend- 
ed through the three weeks originally planned. 

Especially notable among the artists were Luisa Villani, 
as ever splendid as Fiora in “L’Amore,” and equally fine 
in “Andrea Chenier ;’ Maggie Teytc, an ideal Mimi and a 
most satisfying Marguerite; Tamaki Miura, in her inim- 
itable Butterfly and as Iris, Mascagni’s opera drawing the 
largest audience of the week; Maria Gay, a striking 
Amneris, and Mabel Riegelmann, who contributed a fas- 
cinating Musetta to “La Bohéme.” Graham Marr in his 
first appearance with company, as Sharpless, on the open- 
ing night, at once proved himself a valuable accession. 
The other male principals who long have been mainstays 
of the company, Zenatello, Chalmers, Paklanoff, Martin 
and Mardones, as well as the conductors, Maranzoni and 
Guerrieri, gave of their best and were leading factors in 
the splendid artistic success which rightly attended Man- 
ager Rabinoff’s performances. 





Cara Sapin and Flint Pupil Give Concert 


Cara Sapin, contralto, and William Gustafson, bass, were 
heard in an interesting program at the Old Colony Club, 
South Weymouth, on December 20. The audience was 
large and applauded both singers with enthusiasm. Ralph 
Maclean accompanied. 

Mr. Bustafson, who is now located in New York City, 
is an artist-pupil of Willard Flint, the eminent oratorio 
bass and vocal instructor. He has a full, sonorous voice, 
of good range and exceptional power. Mme. Sapin 1s one 
of the most popular contraltos of New England and, in- 
cidentally, one of the best. Possessing a voice of unusual 
beauty and remarkable range, she employs it with con- 
summate skill in interpretation. She has been much in de- 
mand this season and has many impending dates, including 
appearances at Winchester, January 16; Lowell, January 
21: New Britain, January 23; St. Albans, January 26, and 
Pittsfield, January 20. 


Musicale on Board the Steamship Amerika 


Heinrich Gebhard, pianist; Albert Stoessel, violinist, and 
Sophie Illing-Schmidt, soprano, gave a novel and enjoyable 
musicale on board the steamship Amerika, January 1. The 
occasion was a benefit in aid of the East Prussian Relief 
Fund, and arrangements were in charge of the officers of 
the ship. There was present a large and enthusiastic au- 
dience, which left little doubt that the musicale was a 
thorough success both artistically and financially. After 
the program, which was given in the spacious dining room, 
refreshments were served by the ship stewards. 


The Continued Successes of Fay Cord 


Fay Cord, the popular young Boston soprano, who re- 
turned recently from an extended tour of the West, brought 
back as evidence of her repeated successes a remarkable 
collection of press notices, from which the following are 


selected at random: 

Miss Cord’s voice is of agreeable musical quality, and there is 
a lovely clarity in the higher tones and ease in delivering them. 
James H. Rogers, Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Miss Cord was heard in several song groups and a “Carmen” ex 
all of which were interpreted with much tonal purity and 


cerpt, l 1 
Wilson G. Smith, Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 


vocal finish. 


Fay Cord, with a beautiful clear soprano voice of birdlike quality, 
sang several numbers and each time responded to numerous recalls. 
Evening Chronicle, Spokane, Wash, 


Fay Cord displayed a soprano voice of be autiful quality, capable 
of much expression. There was gaiety, delicacy and a light vocal 
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CRITICS AGREE IN COMMENTS OF HER SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL, JANUARY 3rd. 
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New York American, 
January 4, 1917: 
EVELYN STARR WINS 
PLAUDITS AS VIO- 
NIST. 


New York Tribune, 
January 4, 1917: 


EVELYN STARR IN 
OND RECITAL, 


YounG Canapian VIOLINIST 
Pveases aT Agoutan HALL. 


Evelyn Starr, the 
Canadian violin .st, who 
appeared here twice this sea- 
son, once in recital and once 
with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, gave a second re- 
cital yesterday afternoon in 
Aeolian Hall. M‘ss Starr is 
a really remartable artist, 

by i 


as 


SEC. 


Evelyn Starr is what her 
name suggests. Among the 
young younger violinists who have 
has appeared in this country in 
recent years the girl from 
Canada—a country which has 
turned out several distin- 
guished but no worthier 
woman of her profession—is 
one of the most talented and 
accomplished. 





especial n the volume and With Richard Epstein at 
richness of her tone and the the piano, Miss Starr, in 
vigor of her style. Aeol'an Hall strengthened 


her claims to stellar honors 
in a program which embraced 
Vitali’s chaconne, Mozart's 


Indeed, her tone is sur- 
passed by few violinists now 
before us. She 
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appearing 

gave yesterday a most excel- concerto in D major, and a 
lent reading of the Mozart group of pieces comprising 
concerto in D maior and Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade 
Tschaikowsky's “Serenade Melancolique,” Tor Aulin’s 
Melancolique” with much “Humoresk” and “Vaggsang” 
depth of expression. Miss and Sarasate’s “Habanera.” 

Starr is as yet afflicted with Her Lsteners noted with 
none of the mannerisms or pleasure and no little amaze 
exaggerations which too ment her finely developed fin 
often become’ excrescences ger technic, her firm and 


on youthful talent. It is to 
be hoped that she will keep 
on the road she is now trav 
eling. 


clever bowing, and the pure 
beauty of the tone she 5 hei 
from her instrument in spite 
of the trying weather. 

Especially did they marvel 
at the bigness and warm 
eloquence of her tone, which 
on the lower strings, as in the 
twice played serenade by 
Tsehaikowsky, seemed to have 
the mellow richness and full- 
ness of a viola, or even a 
cello. 
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Third 
New York Recital 
February 19th 


Second Boston Recital 
January 13th 
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New York Evening Mail, 
January 7, 1917: 


EVELYN STARR IN 
RECITAL; 


New York Globe, 
January 4, 1917: 

Evelyn Starr gave another 
violin recital in Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon. Miss 
Starr draws from_her fiddle, 
which must be an extraor- 
dinary specimen, a remark- 
ably large, warm, sensuous 
tone, which lends itself per- 


en 


That energetic young Cana- 
dian, Evelyn Starr, has on 
several occasions showed 
New York at least the poten- 


fectly to emotional expres- tialities of very good violin 
sion, Since the player hds playing. Yesterday afternoon 
abundant feeling, controlled at Aeolian Hall she again 
by good taste, as well as an impressed an audience with 
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her masculine vigor of execu- 
tion, her scorn of sentimen- 
tality and her clearness of 
vision in interpretation. 

Miss Starr yesterday played 
the Vitali chaconne, Mozart's 
concerto in D, and shorter 
pieces by Tschaikowsky, Tor 
Aulin and Sarasate. 


accomplished technic, her per- 
formance gives substantial 
pleasure. The Vitali cha- 
conne, Mozart’s D major con- 
certo, Tschaikowsky’s “Sere- 
nade Melancolique,” two 
pieces by Tor Aulin, and 
Sarasate’s “Habanera,” made 
Miss Starr’s program yester- 
day. Richard Epstein played 
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her accompaniments most ad- 
mirably, 
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in the group of four songs. “The Bitterness of Love,” by 
Review, Spokane, Wash. 


touch 
Dunn, being particularly fine. 


Miss Cord igs the possessor of a beautiful soprano voice which 
she uses intelligently in the rendition of songs. Her program yes- 
terday was selected from a rather wide range that jumped from 
Schubert and Brahms to La Forge. Best of all her work, it seemed 
to me, was one of Micaéla’s arias from “Carmen,” which was de 
lightful.—Archie Bell, Leader, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Miss Cord’s wide range and purity of voice won the instant 
approval of the audience for her. ‘‘Villanelle,” a charming, vivacious 
bit of musical poetry, was one of the best numbers rendered by Miss 
Cord. Fairly sparkling with life and beauty, its rendition was made 
doubly effective by the personality of the singer. Miss Cord is a 
beautiful blond and one whose offstage appearance even surpasses 
her appearance on the stage—Daily Post, Houston, Texas 

Notes 

Everett E. Truette, the well known Boston organist and 
teacher, gave the inaugural recital at the Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Newtonville, on the evening of January 4. 
A splendid performance that was largely attended. 
__Isidora Martinez, Spanish dramatic soprano, gave an 
illustrated lecture-recital at the Weltman Conservatory of 
Music, Malden, on the evening of January 4. Walter Star- 
buck was at the piano. The attendance was large. 

[he Mendelssohn Singers, a new male chorus, has been 
organized by the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. 
Che chorus will co-operate with the orchestral club of the 
union, which is under the direction of Herbert W. Ring- 
wall. The membership will be limited to one hundred, and 
weekly rehearsals will be held at the headquarters of the 
union. A board of government has been appointed. 

”. H. StrickLanp. 


Arthur Shattuck’s Recital Creates Enthusiasm 


Arthur Shattuck, the young Western pianist, has 
achieved the rather valuable distinction of being ranked 
among the few pianists of today, who stand out conspic- 
uously from the hordes of those that come and go, leav 
ing behind little ‘or no impression. This fact was em 
phasized on Monday afternoon, January 8, at his Aeolian 
Hall recital by the spontaneous amount of applause with 
which Mr. Shattuck was greeted at the conclusion of each 
group of numbers. 

Instead of opening his program as so many pianists 
have been accustomed to doing, with a concerto, he resort- 
ed to three Bach preludes and fugues, Nos. 1, 3, and 5 
(from the well tempered piano). In these Mr: Shattuck 
gave evidence of more than a considerable amount of 
fine technic. There was tone, even, rounded and of vivid 
color. Here, one might say, the pianist succeeded in dis 
tributing the coloring in an appropriate manner, He was 
even more effective in the Bach-d’Albert toccata F major 
His efforts seemed to be concentrated for the purpose of 
giving some definite message to his hearers, rather than 
upon the mere technality of. playing. 

Liszt's sonata B minor preceded Chopin’s five preludes, 
Nos. 3, 4, 19, 20 and 23. Of these, 19 and 23 were with 
out doubt the most interesting. Mr. Shattuck interpreted 
them with true poetic feeling, which was expressed with 
great delicacy and finesse. Chopin’s ballad A flat and 
Liszt’s Legende (St. Francis Walking on the Waves) were 
the remaining numbers interpreted with equal skill and 
understanding, 
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THE CHERNIAVSKYS’ WORLD TRAVELS 





(Based on the Experiences of Leo, Jan and Mischel 
Cherniavsky and Howard Edie) 


“A MODERN BUDDHIST AND CEYLON” 
By Howard Edie 


Ceylon not only has great physical charms, but to the 
ensitive soul there is a magnetism which emanates from 
the island that is soothing. Countries, like individuals, 
cxude definite influences that play upon the emotional and 
mental natures of those who contact them, thereby affecting 
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New York Herald, Oct. 25, 1916.—"A broad musical wun- 
derstanding, accurate fingering, and the power to instill vary- 
ing emotions into his music characterize his playing.” 





New York Times, Oct. 25, 1916.—“His tone is large and 
fine in quality” 





New York Tribune, Oct. 25, 1916.—"His variety of tone 
coler was most praiseworthy.” 





New York Sun, Oct. 25, 1916.—"He is @ musician whose 
playing ts never smuperhcora ~ 

The Evening World, Oct. 25, 1916.—“Played with the de- 
votion and profundity of understanding which ere his most 
prominent traits.” 


Chickering Piano Used Exclusively. 











Exclusive management Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2890. 
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their spiritual welfare. om 
Ceylon’s magnetism is © 
clear, strong and definite 
-—its sacred spots and 
Buddhist temples are 
charged with love and 
joyousness; the sombre- 
ness of Western churches 
is an unknown quantity 
to the Cingalese. 

Adam’s Peak is, of 

course, the mecca of the 
pilgrims. The crude foot 
cut in the stone that 
forms the peak was made 
by the Buddhist priests, 
who claim that the great 
and holy prince, Gau- 
tama, visited them in his 
spiritual body, and when 
asked to leave a souve- 
nir of his visit, it is said 
the Buddha placed his 
foot upon the ground 
and through some occult 
force left his permanent 
imprint upon it. The 
priests, to preserve the 
magnetism of the sacred 
spot, put the great rock 
which is called Adam’s 
Peak, over the place. 
Other religions claim the 
spot to be connected 
with their great teach- 
ers; some Christians and 
Mohammedans declare 
that it is the footprint of 
Adam; the Tamil popu- 
lation of Ceylon believe 
it to be connected with 
Vishnu; but still older 
traditions say that long 
before Vishnu and Budd- 
ha, Samon Deviyo vis- 
ited the mountain, The 
latter was and is, it is 
said on good authority, 
a “Great Being”  con- 
nected with the “Great 
Occult Hierarchy,” and 
one of the “Great White , ; i 
Brotherhood,” which is composed of the guardians ol 
lumanity, 
The Stetina of Eden is in this lovely island, and the 
Cherniavskys and I can bear witness that it is a place of 
indescribable beauty. Some scientists claim that this par- 
ticular garden is not the Biblical one, but as the story o 
Adam and Eve is merely an allegory with many layers of 
meaning, a story of body and soul, it does not matter 
whether it is the one referred to in the Scriptures or not. 
If the scientists have discovered a more beautiful garden, 
[ shall look forward with great pleasure to see it. 

The Cingalese are a quaint and gentle people, who ex- 
ude a cheerful and restful atmosphere. One generally 
wanders about there in a rickshaw drawn by a native. 
As servants, these demure people certainly surpass any 
other race I know of. The higher castes, whilst being dig- 
nified, reflect the intense joyousness of their environment 
and religion. Their vegetarianism gives them a refinement 
and beauty of feature that is good to look at. : 

One of the most brilliant writers of the English lan- 
guage living today is a Cingalese; his name is Jinarajadasa. 
He is not a writer of popular themes and is, therefore, not 
known to the general public; but his books are esteemed 
highly by the cultured who read them. He is the great 
modern exponent of the “Good” and the “Beautiful”—pos- 
sessing the qualities of an ancient Greek scholar and writer. 
It is strange, but true, that, apparently, a native of this 
beautiful island is Nature’s deputed instrument to assist in 
bringing back to Western chaos and sadness, “Beauty 
that is joy. . 

To those who listen to the song of the changing world, 
the five-stringed lyre of Orpheus is once again playing an 
overture. The sounds are working upon the subtle aspect 
of humanity. Melodies of the spiritual world are bursting 
for expression, This young, but talented, Buddhist appears 
to feel the great pressure; he seems to combine the quali- 
ties of East and West, and it is this very fact that makes 
it possible for him to help revive the wonderful truths of 
Ancient Greece. We, of course, can never become ancient 
Greeks—we are on a higher plane—but_ the galaxy of 
Greek geniuses who grew up like an oasis in the desert, 
not only gave great art to the world, but great truths which 
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RETURNING FROM THE HUNT IN CEYLON. 
Jan Cherniavsky, after a struggle with his conscience, refrains from claiming that he shot either of 


these tigers. 


later civilizations partially ignored—truths are the same 
in the past, present and future—and the time is now grow- 
ing ripe when all the facts in nature we can pick out of the 
debris of the past will make a shining thread to knit to- 
gether a new and progressive civilization that we really 
ought to commence building at once. 

What, then, is the lesson we can learn from one who has 
synchronized the mentality of East and West—one who is 
devoting his life to letting in the “Light”; one who syn- 
chronizes the truths he can discover from all available 
sources—who looks not through the glasses of the East or 
West, the past or present; one whose mysticism perceives 
the future—who blends past, present, future, East and 
West. Roughly, then, it seems to me that Jinarajadasa’s 
main theme and subsidiary ideas are only perfectly ex- 
pressed by that conception of “Unity” that has been handed 
down to us by the great World Teachers; by such God- 
like men as Shri Krishna, Gautama, Buddha, Moses, Zara- 
thustra, Hermes, Jesus, Orpheus, etc. The great Epic 
poems of the world have accentuated this wonderful 
thought of “Unity.” You will hear it ringing out in the 
two great.Epic poems of the West—The Odyssey” and 
“The Illiad”; in the two great Epic poems of the East— 
the “Rama Yana” and the “Mahabarata.” Its note dom- 
inates the works of master poets of all ages, vibrates 
through the greatest artistic productions of all times, and 
reverberates through all the teachings of the greatest phi- 
losophers known to mankind. The end of all true philosophy 
is the elimination of pain, Had philosophy any other aim it 
would not appeal as it does to the “highest” in man’s na- 
ture. It is the inherent knowledge in man of the oneness 
of all things that makes the mind stretch out to grasp at 
that “Light” that eventually illuminates each and every par- 
ticular soul. That mental stretching out is termed philos- 
ophy. The aim of the soul is peace and joy, and the lack 
of it is pain; but in all ways it is the divine refining process. 
Pain is the result of ignorance, and true philosophy’s aim 
is to eliminate it and teach men to live in harmony with 
knowledge—to teach wisdom. Art and music are the 
greatest factors in the transmutation of the ore of human- 
ity into the pure and gleaming gold. 

As beauty is the most exquisite aspect of divinity, so is 
the artist the highest and most important laborer among 
the busy bees of humanity. 


First New York Hearing of 
Schelling’s Violin Concerto 





Today (January 11) Fritz Kreisler plays Ernest 
Schelling’s violin concerto at Carnegie Halli with the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. This is the first 
New York. production of the American musician’s com- 
position, though it has been heard in seven cities, Boston, 
Brooklyn, Cambridge, Providence, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and Washington. 


The Marcossons Southern Tour 





Sol. Marcosson, violinist, and Mrs. Marcosson, pianist, 
omy returned from a ~— of the South which was an 
entirely artistic success. n January 9 they a ared at 
Lockport, N. Y., in the All-American pation, aot the fol- 
lowing day were heard in Titusville, Pa. Works by 
Strauss, Mendelssohn, Bach, Coleridge-Taylor, Burleigh 
Dvorak, Kreisler, Debussy and Paganini figured on a pro- 
gram given at Louisville, Ky., which also contained Mr. 
Marcosson’s transcription of Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” 
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Sara Anderson Offers $5,000 to 
MacDowell Memorial Fund 


The following letter from Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
(founder and manager of the Edward MacDowell Memo- 
rial Association), is self explanatory. She is sending it to 
her friends throughout the country: 


New York, December 6, 16, 

Dear Mrs. : One of the very generous responses which have 
received to my nation wide appeal for funds to further the work at 
Peterboro is from Sara Anderson, the well known prima donna, who 
has agreed to give ten recitals for me. You will understand what 
this means when you consider that Mme. Anderson is one of the 
very best sopranos in America, and at whose hands the MacDowell 
songs receive the rendition and interpretations intended by Edward 
MacDowell and upon which I wish to put my stamp as “the authen- 
tic interpretations’ to be followed by all who wish to sing MacDowell 
as MacDowell should be sung. 

me. Anderson's honorarium for a recital is $500, making vir- 
tually $5,000 which she wishes to present to me for the work at 
Peterboro, and I ask if you will not assist me to make possible the 
acceptance of this generous offer by arranging one of these recitals 
in your city. 

Mme. Anderson’s interest in Peterboro is such that she foregoes 
all remuneration for her own services for these ten recitals and 
asks that the check for the entire proceeds, regardless of how great 
the sum realized, be turned over directly by you to Peterboro. 

Will you not kindly communicate with me at your very earliest 
convenience and let me know 1f I may count upon your codépera 
tion, or to James O. Boone, who graciously will attend to all busi- 
ness relating to these ten recitals. Sincerely yours, 

135 West 8oth street. Marion MacDowetu. 


The music loving American public which is acquainted 
with the wonderful work for American creative art being 








SARA ANDERSON, 
As Sieglinde in “Die Walkure.” 


done at Peterboro, is deeply interested in this altruistic 
project, which is fulfilling the desire of America’s greatest 
composer. This interest, coupled with Mme. Anderson’s 
popularity as one of the finest artists of America, will 
doubtless result in the recitals being twice and _ thrice 
spoken for. 


Sykora Scores at American Debut 


sJogumil Sykora, the new ‘ain cellist who made his 
American debut at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Decem- 
ber 12, scored an instantaneous success. In consequence 
of this fact Sykora will give another recital at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, March 24, at three oc 

The following press opinions, dated December 13, bear 
testimony to the young cellist’s merit: 

If Godowsky is the Richard Strauss of the piano, Bogumil Sykora 
is the Godowsky of the cello, The technical audacity and 
brillancy of the playing of this Russian virtuoso border upon the 
miraculous. He is not afraid, as most cellists seem to be, of the 
compositions of Piatti, the Paganini of the cello, whose D 
minor concerto was on his program yesterday. But it was in_ his 
own yariations in D major that Mr. Sykora achieved the impossible, 
playing runs in double stops at top speed which would tax the 
skill of a violinist, and doing other tricks in harmonics, simultaneous 
arco and pizzicato of which ordinary players would no more dare 
to try than they would attempt to climb the Woolworth building 
on the outside. His intonation was pure and always his tone was 
rich and his bowing expressive. Ile is a virtuoso of the first rank. 
New York Evening Post. 


A new cellist made his American debut yesterday in Carnegie 
Hall and succeeded in adding one more name to the list of real 
musical artists now sojourning on our shores, The new name is 
Bogumil Sykora. 

e is a real master of his instrument, possessed of a technic at 
once firm and elastic, a tone of great richness which he controlled 
with great delicacy. His musical feeling was at once made apparent 
in the Piatti, concerto and in a group of his own compositions; 
notably in his nocturne, a melodious and graceful piece, he dis- 
plaved a finely proportioned sense of light and shade.—New York 
Tribune. 


Bogumil Sykora, a Russian cellist, made his first appearance in 
America with a recital in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. His 
program included an unfamiliar concerto by Piatti, three shorter 
pieces of his own composition, Tschaikowsky’s variatons on a 
rococo theme and another group of short numbers. Mr, Sykora 


proves to be a cellist of unusual attainments, of facile technic, and 
impressive ayh. He plays with a fine tone.—New York Times. 





Bogumil Sykora, a cellist new to New York, gave a recital yes- 
terday afternoon in Carnegie Hall. He disclosed excellent qualities 
of tone, technic and style, and interested with his playing a large 
audience. His principal numbers were Piatti’s concerto in D minor 
Ni saan gd variations on a rococo theme.—New York 

0 





There can be no question that the youthful Russian who made 
his first appearance here yesterday, ig an accomplished virtuoso.— 
New York American. 





Bogumil Sykora, a Russian cellist gave his first recital in this 
country, yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall. Piatti’s concerto 
in D minor and Tschaikowsky’s variations on a rococo theme, 
were his chief numbers. He proved to be an artist of serious 
purpose and of musical temperament. A tone of good quality, 
accurate intonation and a solid technic were displayed in his per- 





BOGUMIL SYKORA, 
Cellist. 


His style has elegance and sentiment and he was heard 
New York Sun. 


formance. 
by a large audience which gave him much applause. 


Bogumnil Sykora who made his American debut yesterday in 
Carnegie Hall has both the technic and the tone of a first class 
cellist and he presented an elaborate program.—New York Evening 
Mail, 


In Carnegie Hall, Bogumil Sykora, a cellist from Russia who has 
been heard in Europe and who played in China on his way to this 
country, gave his first recital here yesterday. His program was pri- 
marily Russian and he played with Russian temperament. He gets 
a good tone from his instrument and he plays with spirit, He made 
a favorable impression.—New York Herald, 


Few unknown artists can fill Carnegie Hall, as Bogumil Sykora, 
the Russian cellist did on Tuesday afternoon, December 12. The 
newcomer received a rousing welcome and honestly earned the 
generous applause which followed each group of his program. 
Furthermore, he proved that he is an artist of most unusual attain- 
ments—one who stands out conspicuously among the few good 
cellists now in the field. His work on Tuesday was characteristic 
of noble technic and beautiful tone; he is a master of his instru- 
ment and a musician of keen understanding. 





Mr. Sykora’s principal numbers were Piatti's unfamiliar concerto 
in D minor poll variations sur un thema rococo (Tschaikowsky) 
A delightful group of his own compositions included “Variations’ 
in D major, “Minuet” and “Nocturne.” “Une Larme” (Mous 
sorgsky), berceuse (Ff. V. Mulerd), and Piatti’s “Airs Baskyrs 
complete his program, thoroughly Russian in character. 


Mr. Sykora is in America by special permission of the Czar 
Prior to coming here he played in Taree, Moscow, Paris, Ber 
lin, Prague and numerous other cities with unqualified success. 
Musicaz Courter. 

The young cello virtuoso, who presented himself as an entirely 
unknown person Tuesday afternoon, at Carnegie Hall, made some 
thing of a sensation,. It is not exaggeration to call him a kind of 
wonder cellist. Especially in view of his almost unbelievable tech 
nic; his command of this difficult instrument causes astonishment 
as well as wonder. The artist handles the cello almost like a violin 
His tone, which is hig and voluminous, is particularly responsive 
Added to this the marvelous assurance, the coloring, and the fin 
temperament of the artist, makes one at once see just why the name 
“Mischa Elman of the Cello,” which an enthusiastic artist called 
him, is a characteristic comparison. 

Just what the extent of his depth is must be demonstrated at 
another time, inasmuch as he played upon this occasion, works of 
a brilliant character; these renditions disclosed, however, intell 
gence in abundance. 

Regarding Sykoras’ technics one could keep on writing for ever 
The oldest critics and musicians agreed that his assurance and 
brilliancy, even in the most difficult passages, were of an order 
singularly nis own. 

In the highest positions his double stops and staccatos were fault 
less; in fact every difficulty was overcome with ease and like pearls 
aroused surprise. The artist has written three small pieces, “Nox 
turno,” “Menuett,” and “Variations” in D major. He also played 
Piatti’'s D minor concerto artistically and with beautiful tone 
imbuing in Tschaikowsky's variations and a certain finish and highest 
virtuoso brilliance. Walter C. Golde was an excellent accompanist 

Translated from N. Y. Staats-Zeitung 


Sunday Night Concert at Vanderbilt Hotel 


On January 7 the regular Sunday night concert was held 
in the grill of the Vanderbilt Hotel, On the program was 
Anita Glaenzer, soprano, who sang the “ serceuse” from 
“Jocelyn,” with violin obligato, accompanied by Count Mar 
tini, with much expression and intelligence. Count Mar 
tini’s accompaniment was excellent and both artists -r 
ceived due appreciation. Mr. Tuckerman, baritone, sang 
“Robin Goodfellow” (Morgan) with much dramatic abil 
ity. Miss de Militia, harpist. played the “Humoresque” 
(Dvorak) in a manner galling for encores before the au 
dience was satisfied. Her tone was e a sweet yet 
substantial. The Della Robbia Orchestra added greatly to 
the success of the evening’s program 


Arthur Shattuck to Play in Southern California 


Through direct arrangement with Arthur Shattuck’s sec 
retary, the Polytechnic High School of Los Angeles and 
the Fine Arts Club of Pasadena have engaged this dis 
tinguished pianist for March dates. The Los Angeles 
engagement includes a morning recital for students of the 
school, and a public evening concert 











Private Liquidation Sale of Violins, Etc. 


By reason of the termination of the copartnership of 
August Gemiinder & Sons, due to the death of Rudolph F 
Gemiinder, the undersigned as sole surviving copartner under 
order of the Supreme Court, New York County, is engaged 
in liquidating the assets of said copartnership Among the 
ssets is an EXCELLENT STOCK OF VIOLINS, CELLOS 
AND ACCESSORIES 

If you desire to PURCHASE A VIOLIN OR CELLO it 
will be to your advantage to inspect the stock at once 
Showrooms, 141 West Forty-second Street, New York 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, in Liquidation, 


AUGUST: M. GEMUNDER, 


Sole surviving copartner 























ROSA RAISA 


Star in “Francesca da Rimini” 


Chicago Herald, January 6, 1917: s 

The performance was admirable. The outstanding figure 
of it was Miss Raisa, the Francesca of the cast. She sang 
with stirring fervidity and, indeed, made more of the music 
of her part than was there to make. 


Chicago Exaniner, January ‘ 1917 

The audience selected Miss Raise from the mass of the 
performers. She was called before the curtain a great num 
ber of times and the applause developed into more of an 
ovation for her than an approval of the newly heard work. 


Chicago Tribune, January 6, 1917: 

Whether the opera finds a place in the affections of the 
community, its production serves the admirable purpose of 
putting Miss Raisa into definite success as a singing actress. 
No other dramatic soprano of the day could do so well as 
she in the name part; and, contemplating her achievement 
as both singer and actress in an exacting and sometimes un 
grateful task, it is easy to understand why, thus late in the 
season, Mr. Campanini went to enormous expense to mount 
Zandonai’s work as an implement for this young woman. She 
was a wonderful picture at all times; the complete realiza 
tion, I suspect, of the D’Annunzio ideal of Francesca, who 
is not the ingenue of either Stephen Phillipe’ play or the 
Boker tragedy, recalled doubtless, as the subject of a com 
paratively recent revival by Otis Skinner 
Chicago American, January 6, 1917: 

Rosa Raisa was a lovely picture, her handsome gowns of 
medieval design setting off her expressive beauty with telling 
effect. 

Histrionically and vocally, this young singer grows with 
each performance. Her intelligence carries her far beyond 
the usual limits of mere talent—and she has both in great 
measure. Her voice last night‘ was rich and warm, untir- 
ingly clean and pure throughout her trying role. She acted 
with wonderful abandon and realism. 


Chicago Journal, January 6, 1917: 

Minor faults apart, it is’a splendid work, and I am sorry 
for several reasons, that it came so late in the season. It 
gave Miss Raisa the role that she has constantly needed. 
She was a superb artist last night, a beautiful woman, sing- 
ing divinely, and acting the character as though the con- 
ventional operatic soprano role had never fallen under her 
notice. It would have been much better if Giulio Crimi, as 
Paolo, had absorbed some of her ideas and made his own 
role less conventional. 
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So called “leading” critics often are misleading 
critics, 
cy ase 
“Why do we study music?” asks the Musician. 
Well, why do we? 
——— 


German pianos are to be raised in price about 40 
or 50 per cent. because of the dearness of raw ma- 
terials, metals, ivory, shellac, felt, glue, etc. 

If the war really is to go on, let us hope that it 
will no longer involve Wagner, Beethoven, Gounod, 
Strauss, Puccini, Saint-Saéns and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. 

—-——@- -- 

In answer to a questioner, it may be stated that 
Paderewski now is making his thirteenth regular 
tour in the United States. The previous ones were 
in 1891, ’92, '93, ’95, ’96, '99, 1902, ’05, ’07, ’09, "13, 
‘14 and ’I5. 

—@—— 


When Walt Whitman wrote “I hear America 
singing” he was wise enough to refrain from men- 
tion of what he heard America singing. Modern 
poets would find it difficult to write inspired verse 
about the kind of stuff America is singing today. 


——_¢@-— 


A suit for $31,504.58 has been started in Char- 
lotte, N. C., against the National Music Festival of 
America by its former assistant manager and secre- 
tary, Frank S. Westbrook, who charges that the 
original purpose of the organization (to give choral 
and orchestral concerts each summer under the di- 
rection of Walter Damrosch) has been diverted into 
a scheme to boom the land holdings of certain real 
estate speculators. The concerts were to have been 


held at Black Mountain, not far from Asheville, 
N.C. 
cinpicapii mneniones 
Mozart’s opera, “La Nozze di Figaro,” will be re- 
vived at the Metropolitan Opera House on January 
24, its first appearance there for several seasons. 


eonitapalecetnnren 


The Century Theatre of this city, where opera 
comique was given several years ago by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, now has been turned over 
for five years to Messrs, Dillingham and Ziegfeld, 
for the purpose of revue presentations. 


aligebedaaiibeeice 


“Now that the ice skating craze has gripped our 
nation,” says a local paper, “composers soon will 
be writing Special music for that form of diversion.” 
Long ago Meyerbeer composed very effective ice 
skating music for a scene in “Le Prophete” and 
Waldteufel did one of his best waltzes under the 
title of “The Skaters.” 


mention citliaanis irene 


About seventy-eight years ago the New York 
music publishers, Firth & Hall, enriched the world’s 
musical literature by publishing T. Monroe’s new 
song, “I’m Not Such a Fool as I Look.” We never 
had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Monroe, but we 
take pleasure in congratulating him for belying his 
appearances. His Monroe doctrine is excellent. 

excjctnertal acm 

The musical situation in Wichita, Kan., as out- 
lined recently in the Mustcat Courter, is un- 
changed so far as Sunday concerts are concerned, 
the taboo dating from the refusal of the city 
commissioners to allow the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany the privilege of a Sunday concert and spread- 
ing to the Wichita Symphony Orchestra concerts, 
which last through December, January and Febru- 
ary. No action has been brought toward testing 
the legality of the ban, as the ordinance is strict in 
that regard. 


Arthur Blakeley called on us just as we were go- 
ing to press. Our readers will remember the name 
of this brilliant organ recitalist who has been in Los 
Angeles for the last five years. He has come east 
for the funeral of his wife, who formerly wrote to 
the Musrcat Courter from Toronto, Canada, under 
the name of Elizabeth Blakeley. We hope that the 
organist will carry back to his far western home a 
good deal of the sympathy we feel for him in his 
bereavement. 

ek 

The New York daily press has managed to dis- 
cover Dr. Kunwald and the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. The Mustcat Courter discovered them 
long ago and has told the American public repeat- 
edly what a strong artistic force the combination 
represents. Viewed as a striking example of recent 
American orchestral achievement, as an evidence of 
self faith on the part of a music loving community, 
and as an example of concert playing of the highest 
order, the visit of the Cincinnati Orchestra here this 
week stands out with fine and glorious distinctness. 

sahil ienemcneme 

A New York contemporary stated in speaking of 
Mme. Galli-Curci that “whenever her name is men- 
tioned with the performance of the Chicago Opera 
Company the ‘standing room only’ sign is hung up.” 
There is no need of exaggerating when speaking 
about Mme. Galli-Curci or to print erroneous state- 
ments. The “standing room only” sign has not been 
hung up in Chicago for many years, as the law of 
Illinois prevents the selling of standing room and 
that law has been enforced since the Iroquois dis- 
aster, several years ago. To have said that Mme. 
Galli-Curci sells out the Auditgrium would have been 
just as strong a statement and would be a truthful 
one. 

—_——_@-- — 

While the Wall Street “leak” investigation is on 
in Washington, the committee should search out the 
reason also why so much of the incomes of leading 
musical personages leaks into the offices of the stock 
brokers. Many of the best known concert, oper- 
atic, and managerial representatives now in this 
country have been tragically hit financially by the 
up and down dancing operations of the stock mar- 
ket. It is a legalized form of gambling and even 
more often a legalized form of swindling. Persons 
not in the controlling ring of the Wall Street game 
know as much of the reasons why “prices” rise or 
fall as the naive Hottentot savage knows of the 


workings of a linotype machine. The bankers and 
brokers of Wall Street are in the money business 
and to stay in it they must make money. If they 
must make it, the public must lose it. That is plain 
common sense. The shrewdest financiers in the © 
world are in control of the stock market. How does 

the musician hope to beat them at their own trade? 


——_ > 


It appears to take longer for an artist of real 
ability to establish himself or herself in America 
than in any other civilized country. A single per- 
formance in most of the European capitals is suffi- 
cient to secure for such an artist a series of engage- 
ments in the lesser cities, and requests for those 
appearances usually follow immediately and auto- 
matically upon the published reports of the triumph 
in the big city. Not so, however, in America. It 
is necessary, even after a successful debut in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Cincinnati, Minneapolis or Philadelphia, for an art- 
ist to secure a manager, advertise, and be exploited 
by the impresario and his assistants “on the road,” 
as it is called. It was unusual, for instance (and 
therefore a hopeful sign), that several young artists 
were enabled this season to break the wall of in- 
difference which customarily surrounds the New 
York debut of an artist who makes a first appear- 
ance here. Notable examples were the pianist, Le- 
vitzki; the cellist, Penha; several singers, and the 
violinist, Isolde Menges. Particularly the last 
named artist has been spoken about and inquired 
about much more than many older musical celebri- 
ties who have toured repeatedly in this country. 
The war seems to have brought about many changes 
and some of them are of exceptional benefit to 
young artists. 


OO 
INTELLIGENCE 





In 1838 the New York Musical Review repub- 
lished the following news, which it got from the 
London Atheneum of March 24. Our ancestors 
called this “Intelligence.” 

From Paris we receive great tidings of a young pianist, 
Doehler, and that Paganini, for non-performance at the 
Casino, has been tried in a court of law. 

A circular is going the round of the musical world, au- 
thorized by the Salzburg Committee for the erection of a 
monument to Mozart, calling upon English professors and 
amateurs to bear their part in the honorable work. Meyer- 
beer is about to help the cause at Paris by the powerful 
aid of a new production. Should the matter be generally 
taken up here, we hope that it will not be mismanaged, 
after the fashion of last year’s Beethoven concert. 

At home we are told of M. Benedict’s opera, which is 
to be produced at Drury Lane, on Easter Tuesday, and of 
an opera, the words and music by Egerton Webbe, which 
is in rehearsal at Covent Garden. But our most appetizing 
rumor has reference to the next, not the present season; 
it is of Mendelssohn’s positive engagement to write an 
English opera expressly for London. This is something to 
anticipate! Before the opera is written we hope that some 
vigilant person will discover a tenor singer to whom the 
principal part may be confided. At present our poverty 
in that essential article cries aloud—and we may add—out 
of tune! 

How strangely different that “Intelligence” seems 
to us now, looking back on it from a distance of 
seventy-nine years. Doehler died in 1856, a popu- 
lar writer of the cheapest sentimental rubbish. Pa- 
ganini was always in trouble or the limelight. He, 
of course, is not forgotten yet. Mozart’s statue, by 
Schwanthaler, was erected in Mozart-Platz, Salz- 
burg, in 1842. What the new production of Meyer- 
beer was it is difficult to say. His “Huguenots” 
was produced in 1836 and his next great work, 
“The Camp in Selesia,” did not appear till 1844, 
two years after the Mozart statue was unveiled. It 
makes no difference now, however, as all the works 
of Meyerbeer are out of fashion today. The operas 
of Benedict and Webbe have faded from the mem- 
ory of man. Even John Towers has omitted the 
name of Webbe from his monumental “Dictionary 
of Operas.” Webbe must indeed be dead in spite 
of being librettist and composer combined. Men- 
delssohn wrote no English opera or any other 
kind of opera, engagement or no engagement. He 
never found a book to suit his fastidious taste, and 
he was dead in less than ten years from the time 
the New York Musical Review published its won- 
derful “Intelligence” concerning the great events 
announced in the London Atheneum for March 24, 
1838. On that very day the English organist and 
composer, Thomas Attwood, died. He was a pupil 
of Mozart—a distinction no living musician now 
enjoys, 
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VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


One of our pet friends is the country critic of 
music, especially when he lives and holds forth in 
a city as large as New Orleans. Recently Mme. 
Matzenauer gave a recital there. The tonal esti- 
mator on one of thé important local dailies discov- 
ered her to be “superbly dark, with a wealth of 
woman’s ‘crowning glory,’ as black as night.” In 
her first number she showed “repression and ex- 
pression,” but immediately thereafter came a “Gio- 
conda” aria, which “called for volume and _ sus- 
tained high notes—opportunity diametrically op- 
posed to that offered primarily.” Although she 
gave a song recital, the “Habanera” from “Car- 
men,” gave an impression that “Madame is really 
at her best when there is a bit of histrionics—act- 
ing, if you please—required.” Rose’s “Dawn in 
the Desert” proved to be a “grandiloquent thing,” 
while “Down in the Forest,” by “Ronaldi,” was a 
“light, frothy, out-of-doors bit of description, ren- 
dered in such manner that one actually saw the 
flash and sensed the rustle of the birdling’s wing 
about which the well balanced lines told.” Mme. 
Matzenauer, be it added, scored a tremendous tri- 
umph in New Orleans. 

“*The local quintette,’ says the Evening Journal, 
‘has been greatly strengthened by the addition of 
Leonard, White, Murray, Swenson and Dondero.’ 
Such strengthening, you might say, is multiplica-- 
tion.”—-New York Evening Mail. 

Philadelphia’s endowment fund for a permanent 
orchestra now stands at about $650,000. The sum 
needed is $1,000,000. If the Philadelphia press 
would devote half as much space to an agitation for 
the requisite $350,000 as it gave recently to the de- 
tailed daily stories of the murder of Grace Roberts, 
there would be not much trouble in bestowing its 
great orchestra upon Philadelphia for all time. 

London Musical News complains of the “Ger- 
manization” of the style of English music. How- 
ever, it is not quite clear what strictly English music 
ought to be like. Composers cannot write inces- 
santly in the madrigal, Mock Morris, and senti- 
mental ballad modes. Elgar is pronouncedly Ger- 
man in his oratorios and instrumental works. All 
the English operas have a strong German tinge. In 
comic opera, even Sullivan got his schooling and 
finish in Leipsic. Before the war, if an English 
composer resembled Brahms or Wagner, he was 
praised to the skies. There is no need for a change 
of ideas now, and when the conflict is over, we feel 
sure that some of the writers of the present bellig- 
erent musical articles will gaze upon some of their 
own fulminant outbursts with amazement and per- 
haps even sorrow. 

By the way, no English writer has thought to 
call Wagner’s opera “Gutterdimmerung.” 

M. B. H. communicates: “I note what you say 
about the prosperity of American music teachers. 
I am one. Personally, I am hesitating now between 
a stay of several months at Coronado or Palm 
Seach, and purchasing a $15.000 Rolls car at the 
current Auto Show here. What do you advise?” 

Pianodom in New York is looking forward to 
the annual recital of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler next 
Saturday. No musical winter in the metropolis is 
complete without febrile Fannie and her abiding 
manner of mixing subjectivity and objectivity in 
such piquant and yet esthetic fashion. She is like 
no one else,,and no one else is exactly like her. 

The esteemed New York Morning Telegraph is 
making musical slips rather frequently. Speaking 
of Mme. Gerhardt’s performance at the Philhar- 
monic last week, the Telegraph says: “Great ten- 
derness and understanding were apparent in her 
singing of the Smetana symphonic poem.” 

Under the title of “German Ffficiency,” “Line 0’ 
Type” has this: “Sir: Evanston man, seeing a 
German band Christmas day, remarked: ‘A study 
in efficiency. Two playing, four collecting.’ ” 

One must perforce agree with Josef Stransky, 
who said in an interview not long ago (Christian 
Science Monitor) about Gustav Mahler: “He was 
a man of colossal ideas, a man of enormous earnest- 
ness and of insatiable desire to become one of the 
greatest composers. I feel that two influences are 





clearly noticeable in his struggle, a deep knowledge 
of Goethe’s ‘Faust’ and an admiration for Bee- 
thoven—for Beethoven’s life and works. 


He had 





an ambition to combine the will of a Faust with 
the intellect of a Beethoven. He forced himself to 
an attitude which was not natural to his gifts. He 
liked gigantic problems, but his talent was not big 
enough to solve them, His ideas overpowered his 
abilities. I see a big gap between the things he de- 
sired and his capacities to carry them out.” In spite 
of occasional flashes of greatness, continues Mr. 
Stransky, the fire of genius did not burn consist- 
ently or even strongly in the Mahler compositions. 
“Mahler was a born musician, but not a composer 

: the tragedy of his life was that he himself 
felt the big gap between his ‘Faust’ will and the 
products of his pen.” In the same illuminative in- 
terview, Mr. Stransky estimates Richard Strauss to 
be a genius. One of his great practical achieve- 
ments, concludes the conductor, is the advance he 
has caused in orchestral technic, and in the playing 
capacity of the instrumentalists. “Strauss has made 
every member of the modern orchestra a solo play- 
er, and in doing this he has made each man’s work 
better. Orchestras never played the music of the 
classics so well as they play it today.” 

The best of the newspaper obituaries on the death 
of Eduard Strauss was that of Henry T. Finck in 
the New York Evening Post. Referring to Ed- 
uard’s immortal brother, Johann, Mr. Finck wrote: 
“Twenty years hence, when musicians speak of 
‘Strauss,’ who knows but that they may again have 
in mind Johann Strauss? It is worth noting that 
Richard Strauss, in his ‘Rosenkavalier,’ tried to 
write Strauss waltzes, but with less success than 
Johann Strauss attained in investing his waltzes 
and operettas with Richard-Straussian splendors of 
orchestration.” 

Last week we asked for more frequent perform- 
ances of Paderewski’s splendid “Polish Fantasia.” 
Along comes the Chicago Orchestra program for 
January 19 and 20, showing that Ernest Schelling 
is scheduled to play the work there on those dates. 

We. know now why.opera singers are called 
“stars.” They are satellites revolving around a con- 
tract. 

It may not be generally known that among the 
Greeks, due to the high regard in which they held 
art, advertisements of concerts and musical affairs 
were very general. They began the use of music 
in aiding publicity. They gave us the idea of em- 
ploying bands to attract attention, undoubtedly one 
of the most successful methods of drawing a crowd 
at any place and time. The “song pushers” who 
have come quite frequently of late to tour the prin- 
cipal streets of our city in a slow moving wagon, 
seeming hardly able to carry the tuneless piano in- 
side, attempting to popularize “$10,000” songs, have 
the Greeks to thank for the privilege of imitation. 
At first, a town crier accompanied by a musician 
playing a lyre or a harp mingled among the Greek 
peoples and used only the best and choicest Greek 
in his extravagant praises of the product he was 
exploiting. Later, however, private advertisements 
in writing began to be introduced, particularly on 
the whitened walls of the homes. 

(Parenthetically, we admit that we did not know 
the foregoing until we read it in Dr. W. W. Hess’ 
book on “Productive Advertising.” ) 

We feel certain, however, that the first music 
teacher advertised: “A limited number of pupils 
accepted,” and then accepted them as fast as they 
came. 

A janitor in a musical conservatory, who after- 
ward became its head, is among our acquaintances. 
No young musician need despair. 

“That mercenary vocal instructor,” said a song 
pedagogue who called on us, “no doubt tells his 
pupils to sing ‘Dough, re, mi, fa,’ etc.” 

Not Greek, but nevertheless astonishing is the at- 
tached advertisement, which we came across: “To 
write a letter on the Royal Typewriter is like play- 
ing a Chopin Waltz on a Grand Piano.” 

“Among Those Present at the Song Recital” is 
the title of a series of sketches by W. FE. Hill in 
the Tribune of last Sunday. The pictures are not 
caricatures, but they are extremely humorous never- 
theless. Their character may be imagined—even 
though the drawings must be seen to be appreciated 
fully—by the sub-captions: “Lady violinist playing 
steadily for twenty-two minutes without once com- 





ing up for air”; “The young man who was asked to 
fill the extra box seat and had no idea what he was 
to be let in for’; “Musical critic who has been to 
fourteen recitals in the last week”; “The ladies who 
live in the next apartment, and have come to see if 
she really is as bad as she sounds through the wall” ; 
“Boxload of ladies trying so hard to be thrilled by 
a group of Patagonian folk-songs, and secretly hop 
ing that ‘A Pertect Day’ may be offered as an en 
core. 

George Moore, the skillful novelist, may not know 
that he also is a great music critic. Did he not write 
on one occasion of Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” 
that it is “holy water in a German beer barrel.” 

American opera composers nearly always fall vic 
tim to poor librettos. in order to get an idea of 
how a successful opera libretto is made and how 
closely the musician must cooperate with and under 
stand the work of the author, we advise composers 
to read “A Genetic Study of the ‘Aida’ Libretto,” 
by Edgar Istel, in the January number of The Musi 
cal Quarterly. It is a practical article, instructive 
and constructive, and on that account, worth scores 
of the abstract and theoretical essays usually written 
on musical subjects. Boiled down, they say nothing 


‘except, “I like So and So or Such and Such,” or 


“I do not like So and So or Such and Such.” 

We had a weighty discussion with a young pianist 
composer recently, regarding the value of Busoni as 
a musical creator. “His compositions are the great 
est modern output since Brahms,” was the opinion 
of our youthful friend, “and the fact that they ar 
not popular, in no sense detracts from their worth 
The world does not understand them. They will 
receive proper recognition in due time. Many great 
composers, who have been innovators in style and 
treatment, failed to make any impression at first 
upon their contemporaries, accustomed to ancient 
usages and blunted by habit.” That is the same de- 
fense put forth by every new “misunderstood” com 
poser and his disciples. To us, Busoni represents a 
marvelous expert in musical facture of all kinds, in 
construction, counterpoint, harmonic daring, in 
everything, in fact, except in the invention of in- 
gratiating melody, in dramatic directness, and in 
poetical appeal—a trifling lack, we admit. 

It seems a pity that the unfathomable exigencies 
of opera giving make it necessary for our local rep- 
ertoire to revive “L’Elisir d’Amore,” while a work 
like Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos” has not yet been 
heard in New York. (We are writing this in a 
whisper, for fear that Chicago may hear it.) 

Pianists with techrique do not play any better 
than pianists with plain technic. 

Yale’s new music school building, soon to be com- 
pleted, is dubbed “tonal laboratory” by one of the 
Connecticut papers. Perhaps the musical doctors 
there will be able to segregate the Beethoven germ 
and develop its culture in the current and coming 
American composers. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


rk 
AN AMERICAN WEAKNESS 


—— 

England and Germany are often criticised, even 
laughed at, asserts George Hamlin, for their devo- 
tion to their musical idols, long after their best days 
are past. But, after all, why should not an artist 
who has given all the -fruits of his genius to the 
public for the better part of his mortal existence, 
continue to receive praise and honor after he has 
passed the zenith ‘of his artistic powers and is mov 
ing on toward retirement? Mr. Hamlin added: 


Some will say that the old artists should make way for 
the young, and that in England, especially, it is very diffi 
cult for the young artist to gain a foothold. Is this really 
an objection? I think not. First, because the art of the 
matured musician becomes richer and riper so long as he 
continues before the public; secondly, the longer the young 
artist is compelled to strive for recognition, the more will 
he gain in artistic development and the greater and more 
lasting will be his success when he is finally accepted by 
the public—if he doesn’t starve to death in the meantime! 

Unfortunately, in America the public tendency is quite 
the reverse of the older European countries. There seems 
always to be the restless desire for change and novelty 
Scant respect is accorded the work of a great musical artist 
who is passing and short lived remembrance when he is 
no longer heard. Usually those who have retired, but who 
are still well worth hearing, have much of value to offer 
the student, but the demand seems to be more for the new 
than for the finished article. “I don’t need to hear Pad 
erewski or Sembrich,” says the student, “I’ve heard them.” 
Such a disposition is not for the best interest of musical 
progress. It were better could we keep our artists who 
have proven their value and artistry available to the public 
ear even after their powers have shown signs of waning 
On the interpretative side, especially, they would serve as 
a model to the younger generation and would hold the 
standard of musical offerings on a higher plane. We want 


the fresh young artists to be heard, but too ready recogni- 
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tion of talent is hardly to the wisest interest either of the 


artists or the publi¢. 

Think of the length of time such great singers as Edward 

Lloyd, Santley, Sims Reeves and others were heard and 
welcomed by the English public, even after they were no 
longer what they had been in their palmy days. Is it not 
obvious that the public and the young musicians gained 
much from hearing the mellowed art of these great favor 
ites? Today, in Germany, there can occasionally be heard 
two wonderful artists, Lilli Lehmann and Professor 

Messchaert. These truly great artists would not be ac- 
cepted by our public, simply because they can no longer 
present their art in its one time perfection, and yet they 
vive something which no other artists, young or old, can 
Would not the premature loss of such an 
art be a calamity, and is not its loss to America because of 
the American attitude, a thing to be deplored? Let us look 
for perfection wherever it may be found, and try to appre 
ciate all that has combined to produce, An artist is long 
in the making 

Mr. Hamlin makes a good point, even though 
there are certain restrictions which should govern 
the public appearance of artists no longer in their 
mee Mme, Sembrich now is giving historical re- 
citals here which are ihstructive because they con- 
tain matter that is not beyond her present supply 
of voice and breath. Paderewski pounds the keys 
unbearably at times, but at others he gives really 
interesting and valuable readings. Jean de Reszke 
was one of those artists who never risked the loss 
of popularity in America by returning here from 
Europe after he felt that his best work had been 
given to our public. He received many generous 
concert offers, which all were declined. Mme. Patti 
would receive a marvelous welcome here today, 
even at her advanced age. Mme. Carrefo, not a 
young woman, nevertheless plays with remarkable 
force and abandon, and remains a model for many 


of our pianists. 


duplicate today 


— 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE DESTINN MATTER 


For some months past, ever since it was first ru- 
mored and then officially announced that Emmy Des- 
tinn would not come to America this season to fill 
the many dates booked for her by her manager, 
Charles L. Wagner, many stories have been heard 
giving reasons why she was not able to come to this 
country, as she had planned. The following edi- 


torial, which appeared in the Providence Journal of 
January 4, gives another view on the much discussed 


subject ; 
Chastising Emmy Destinn 


At the close of the Metropolitan Opera season last 
spring Emmy Destinn went back to her home in Prague, 
Bohemia, where she announced that she had taken out her 
first papers to become an American citizen. Thereupon 
the Austrian Government informed the famous soprano 
that she would not be permitted to return to the United 
States. The artist who had so brilliantly sung “Aida” and 
“Madame Butterfly’—to mention only two of the eighty 
roles in the diva’s operatic repertoire—finds herself robbed 
of her livelihood, and a multitude of appreciative Ameri- 
cans will be deprived indefinitely of the pleasure of hearing 
her rare voice. 

Fair Play, a Teutonic propagandist sheet in New York, 
comments on the incident: 

If Miss Destinn could have suppressed her Czech feelings and 
would not have talked too much about the “had” Germans and 
Austrians, no doubt she would have been able to fill her engagements 
in this country. 

We have here the unblushing confession by a recognized 
mouthpiece of the Teutonic governments that their policy 
of making war on women is not to permit immunity even 
to a shining genius of the fair sex. From the Vienna view- 
point, Miss Destinn committed the unpardonable offence 
of abandoning her Austrian citizenship to become an 
American. 

If a woman who has earned the right to exceptional 
chivalry from all mankind can be so brutally punished as 
the gifted Destinn has been, what must be the fate of her 
obscure Czech sisters whose expression of natural instincts 
has inspired the imperial malice? 


a Sn 
CHICAGO MANAGERS 


The Musicat Courter is daily and weekly asked 
by musicians to recommend good managers in Chi- 
cago. The invariable answer is that the good man- 
agers of Chicago are Carl D. Kinsey, F. Wight Neu- 
mann, Fred K. Huntley and Wessels and Voegeli, 
all of them a credit to any community. They have 
been largely responsible for the recent phenomenal 
musical development in Chicago. Lesser managers 
of local talent in Chicago may be good also, but as 
they have shown very sparse results, they cannot be 
recommended. Several have a reputation for hon- 
esty, which is a good recommendation. It alone is 
not sufficient, however, to make the manager a good 
salesman. There are many honest people in the 
world who are unable to make a living, and though 
honesty is a good quality—very rare among man- 
agers—it takes more than an honest man or woman 
to constitute a good manager. 

There are other Chicago managers in that business 


only to rent halls and to get artists to hire those 
halls, besides paying a fee to the manager to place a 
few window cards. Other managers do even less 
than that. What it is they do, the Mustcat CourIEeR 
is unable to ascertain. 

Sometimes Chicago managers tell their artists 
where they should or should not advertise. The Chi- 
cago department of the Musicat Courter has re- 
fused, and will in the future refuse, to accept ad- 
vertising contracts from Chicago managers, but will 
accept business at any time direct from the artists, 
providing the artists are responsible. This policy is 
in no sense a reflection on the integrity of Chicago 
managers, who may all be honest and pay their bills 
promptly, but it was found necessary to state pub- 
licly the attitude of the Musica Courter and its 
Chicago office on the subject just discussed. 


———— 
CERVANTES HIT IT 


—_—_—_ 

Whenever circumstances or the exigencies of our 
profession as music critics compel us to hear and 
see what is known as a musical comedy we are 
reminded of the conversation between the curate 
and the canon in the twenty-first chapter of he 
second part of “Don Quixote.” The author, Cer- 
vantes, is giving his opinion, of course, and has 
only used the two churchmen as his mouthpieces. 
The conversation is all about plays, and the canon 
makes the very wise remark “that the fault lies 
not in the audience’s desiring absurdities, but in 
those who know not how to give them anything 
else.” 

There is still a great deal of truth in that asser- 
tion. We have been present at many a rehearsal 
of new musical pieces and operas and we have 
heard the man with the money making change after 
change in the production in order to make the 
piece conform to his standard of taste. There are 
innumerable publishers and producers throughout 
the land who never doubt their ability to know 
what the public wants better than any author 
knows. If the play or composition succeeds they 
say: “You see, | was right in making those 
changes.” If the piece fails they say: “Who could 
save such a bad work?” Never by any chance does 
the moneyed authority say: “My suggestions evi- 
dently killed an otherwise good show.” Oh, no! 
He knows the requirements of the public, so he 
thinks, because he has the money that makes the 
production possible. The author who has spent his 
life studying the problem is 'supposed to know 
nothing about it because he has no money. We do 
not exaggerate in the least. Let any musician or 
playwriter go the rounds of the theatres for a few 
years and he will discover that we speak the truth. 
Shakespeare himself is invariably altered to bring 
him up to the artistic level of the producer. Of 
course, there is reason in this, because few minds 
can stand the length of Shakespeare’s unwearied 
flight, 

We are concerned now with the needless depths 
of vulgarity into which most musical comedies are 
plunged by producers who judge the taste of the 
public by their own culture, and who have the 
money and consequently the power to have the pro- 
duction trimmed to suit themselves. 

In many cases “the fault lies not in the audi- 
ence’s desiring absurdities, but in those who know 
not how to give them anything else,” as Cervantes 
says in the translation of P. A. Mottewx. 

The original Spanish, which is to be found in 

Part I, Chapter XLVIIi, reads thus: “Asi que no 
esta la falta en el vulgo, que pide disparates, sine 
en aquellos que no saben representar otra cosa.” 

Last season in New York there was a certain 
vogue for Hawaiian songs. Next season the rage 
may be for a Hottentot ear dance or a Mongolian 
neck trot. No matter what it may be, some bril- 
liant producer will conceive the gigantic idea of 
adorning a Japanese play or a Viennese romance 
with one of them. He will come out with his burst 
of inspiration at a rehearsal and take it fer granted 
that the author, composer and public in general 
will be delighted with the stroke of genius. He 
knows the public, so he says. He can tell what 
it wants, so he asserts. He means to make a suc- 
cess of this piece, so he promises. Then the authors 
have to distort their piece to make room for the 
deformed child of the management’s brain and 
comers Perhaps two Hottentot ear dances or 

ruvian bark duets are interpolated in the noble 
effort to tickle the ear of the groundlings. No 
thought is ever given to the judicious who may 
grieve. The piece is allowed to reach the public 


only when it satisfies the taste of the man who puts 
the money up, whatever his taste may happen to be. 

This is unquestionably the reason why so many 
musical comedies are scorned by people of any 
culture, and get but slight support from the aver- 
age citizen, whose taste is not always as low as 
the theatrical speculator thinks it is, 


HO 
TO LICENSE TEACHERS 

It will be remembered that several years ago cer- 
tain musical interests in California attempted to 
pass a bill for the puprose of placing music teach- 
ers under legal restriction in that State. The meas- 
ure is again before the California Legislature and is 
called “The Teachers’ Act.” It provides for the 
registration and licensing of the pedagogues, and 
asks also for a State Board of Examiners in Music, 
the latter to be paid. It will be necessary under the 
act for all teachers to have a certificate permitting 
them to give instruction. There is an annual fee 
of $1, which covers the expense of registration. 
Every teacher would have to be so registered. 

The Pacific Coast Musician sends out a circular 
sheet, objecting to the proposed bill and calling at- 
tention to the fact that it would empower the Board 


“of Examiners to regulate not music teaching, but 


music teachers, and that “it discriminates between 
private music teachers and those who teach in 
schools or conservatories, freeing the latter from 
obligations impressed upon the former ;” also “It 
will mean that no musician coming to ' California 
from outside States, no matter how distinguished as 
an artist or how eminently qualified as a teacher, 
can give so much as a single lesson in California 
without liability to a fine or imprisonment, unless he 
may have at first satisfied the board of examiners 
as to his credentials, paid his various fees and se- 
cured a certificate.” The Pacific Coast Musician 
also attacks the constitutionality of the proposed 
measure, claiming that legislators have no right to 
dictate as to who should and who should not be per- 
mitted to teach music any more than they have a 
right to exercise such power over the teachers in 
any other endeavor or profession. 
—— 
THE LOST DISCORD 


{Some one at the Musicat Courier office remarked the other day 
that it was time the lost chord was found, seeing that so many 
young composers appear to have given up the search for it and are 
looking mainly for discords. Clarence Lucas handed this in, with 
the remark that even discords may be lost.—Ep.] 

Seated one day at the organ, 
I was waiting for Dr. Carl 
To straighten a pedal passage 
That tied my feet in a snarl. 


| know not what J was playing, 
But that did not worry me, 
Though I struck one snag of music 
Which was not in any key. 


It flooded the crimson twilight 
With fears of a lingering death, 

And floated away into silence 
Before I recovered my breath. 


It seemed the harmonious echo 
Of filing a dozen saws; 

It ruptured the golden silence 
Without an apparent cause 


I seek, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord of pain 
Which came from inside the organ 
And drove me quite insane. 


I’ve tried every stop combination, 
From bourdon to lieblich gedacht, 

And played triple chords on the pedals, 
And sat on the keyboard, in fact. 


It may be T. Tertius Noble, 
Clarence Eddy, or Edwin Lemare, 

Could find me a discord resembling 
The one that drove me to despair. 


It may be that Death’s fright-angel 
Will speak in those tones again— 
Those tones so supremely fitted 
To frighten the souls of men. 


Those tones burst the pipes and the bellows, 
And left not a rivet or nail! 

It may be that elsewhere than heaven 
I shall hear that grand mixed wail. 
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I SEE THAT— 


John McCormack sang to 7,000 at the New York Hippo- 
drome last Sunday. 

Mme. Barrientos, who arrived last Monday, has divorced 
her husband. 

A French opera season is scheduled to open in New York 
soon, 

The Cincinnati Symphony made its first invasion of New 
York last Tuesday evening. 

Mme. Matzenauer sang “Carmen” in French with Caruso 

_ last Tuesday. 

Eugen Ysaye, accompanied by his son, arrived this week. 

Mme. Sembrich’s health prevents her continuing her 
series of New York recitals. 

Bud Fisher evidently likes Spalding’s hands and feet.- 

Andre Messager has returned to Paris from South 
America. 

The Metropolitan will revive Mozart’s “La Nozze di 
Figaro.” 

Mary Garden likes Paris best of all. 

A bill for licensing music teachers is before the California 

: legislature. 

Frieda Hempel challenges the truth of the Evening Sun’s 
articles on Germany. 

Monte Carlo opera has devoted its profits to relief work. 

La Scala season opened on Boxing Day (January 6). 

American Guild of Organists enjoyed the annual luncheon 
New Year’s Day. 

Anna Pavlowa leaves the United States February 3, for 
Havana. 

The Cosmopolitan Opera Company opens in New York, 
February 5. 


Jacobi’s “The Pied Piper” will have its New York 
premiére next Sunday at the Metropolitan. ; 
Sara Anderson offers $5,000 to MacDowell Memorial 


Fund. 

Zandonai’s “Symphonic Impressions” was given its first 
American performance by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Florence Hinkle Witherspoon and Herbert Witherspoon 
are booked for the Diplomats’ Dinner. 

Fritz Kreisler gives Schelling concerto its first New York 
performance. 

Eight Chicago 
program 

Mrs. Frederick Snyder of Minneapolis, has gone to China 
for a vacation. 

Caruso is to concertize next May. 

Miss Fumade of Virginia warbles like a nightingale. 

Boston National Opera Company concludes brilliant sea- , 
son at the “Hub.” 

Metropolitan artists receive for Mme. Theodorini. 

Emmy Destinn is unable to return. 

Helen Keller “heard” the Zoellner Quartet. 

The Metropolitan cut “Das Rheingold” in two. 


Geraldine Farrar whistled in the first act of “Carmen.” 
H. R. F. 


composers were represented on one 





CINCINNATI’S ORCHESTRAL TREAT 


Home City of the Great Organization Hears Strauss’ 
“Domestica” Under Kunwald 





Cincinnati, Ohio, January 6, 1917. 

The first of this week’s pair of concerts by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra took place yesterday after- 
noon at Emery Auditorium. The program consisted of: 
prelude, “Meistersinger”; concerto for piano, Schumann; 
“Symphonia Domestica,” Strauss. 

The “Meistersinger” overture has been heard here be- 
fore, and all that needs to be said of its production, on 
this occasion, is that it was fully on a par with the splen- 
did performances given it at previous times. ee 

Yesterday’s presentation of the “Symphonia Domestica 
proved conclusively that this work can stand as a great 
musical composition without any underlying program at 
all. The manner in which Dr. Kunwald conducted the 
“Domestica,” and the ready response of his men to the 
slightest indication of his baton made of it a performance 
which deserves the highest praise. From beginning to end, 
it passed before the listener clear, distinct, illuminated, 
and glowing with dramatic fervor, a signal triumph for 
both orchestra and conductor. 

The soloist was Carl Friedberg, who repeated the success 
he had here, when he appeared at a symphony concert 
two seasons ago. Clarity, delicacy, and poetic beauty 
marked his performance of the romantic Schumann con- 
certo at yesterday’s concert. 

The large audience that completely filled Music Hall 
last Sunday afternoon, to listen to the popular concert by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, was in a very ap- 
preciative mood and manifested great enthusiasm at what 
was offered. 

The soloist was Joseph Vito, harpist of the orchestra. 
He played a “Concert Stueck,” by Pierné, in a manner 
well calculated to prove hin an artist. Si 





Evelyn Starr’s: Playing Enjoyed at Aeolian Hall 





Although wind and rain joined forces for frolic and 
pranks on Wednesday afternoon, January 3, the day sched- 
uled for Evelyn Starr’s Aeolian Hall recital, there were 
many New Yorkers who knew that a little battling with 
the elements would be worth while, when the young violin- 
ist from Canada could be heard, and consequently a goodly 
number greeted Miss Starr when she came to the stage for 
her first selection. This number was’ augmented consider- 
ably, according to New York concertgoers’ custom, before 
the close of the program. 

Miss Starr rewarded her listeners amply. She gave them 
a big, full, warm tone, a sympathetic and intelligent inter- 
pretation. Inconspicuausly reliable technic afforded op- 
portunity for free and easy delivery, and for broad and 


virile style. ae Liana Bei 
But to be more specific; the Vitali Chaconne, the first 


offering, developed gradual interest and splendid climax, 
and was the occasion for spontaneous applause at its con- 
clusion. Her reading of the Mozart concerto in D major 
carried with it a fine sense of Mozartian values. It was 
an excellent rendition. The somber hued Tschaikowsky 
“Serenade Melancolique” must needs be repeated, so well 
did Miss Starr catch the Russian’s mood; Miss Starr was 
called upon to repeat this. Tor Aulin’s “Humoresk” and 
“Vaggsang,” in lighter vein, received characteristic inter- 
preation at the hands of this gifted player. The Sarasate 
“Habanera” at the conclusion called forth extended ap- 
plause and encores must needs be added. 

The Sarasate “Habanera” at the conclusion called for 
extended applause, which necessitated encores, 

Miss Starr is one of the most promising artists of the 
younger generation of musicians. 


GODOWSKY AGAIN PLAYS FOR 
NEW YORK MOZART SOCIETY 





Idelle Patterson, Soprano, Shares Honors With Famous 
Pianist 

Leopold Godowsky, pianist, and Idelle Patterson, so- 
prano, gave one of those enjoyable programs, which Mrs. 
Noble McConnell, president, and her board of directors 
regularly furnish members of the New York Mozart So 
ciety for their Saturday afternoon musicales, Hotel Astor, 
New York, January 6. 

Mr. Godowsky is one of the Mozart Society's favorite 
artists, and he was therefore rewelcomed with zeal fol- 
lowing his numbers by Chopin, Godowsky, Liszt, Schu- 
bert-Liszt and Schubert-Tausig. The famous pianist gave 
freely of his art, which calls for no further amplification 
at this time, the Godowsky pianism being firmly es- 
tablished. : 

Idelle Patterson’s lovely sympathetic soprano was an 
excellent vehicle for expression of the varying moods of 
French, English and Italian songs and arias. Her chil 
dren’s songs by Kernochan and Milligan, the American 
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leave to come here with his father. 
moment soldiers in the Belgian army. 
of Belgium, wishing him the best of success in America. 
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EUGEN YSAYE, THE FAMOUS BELGIAN VIOLINIST, AND HIS SON, GABRIEL, 

AMERICA, TUESDAY MORNING, JANUARY 9, ON BOARD THE STEAMSHIP ST 
Gabriel Ysaye, who was wounded in the right arm recently in an 
The other two sons of Eugen Ysaye, Antoine and Theophile, ar 
Just before leaving London, Ysaye was the recipient of a cable from the 
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song writers, were delightfully naive. She was repeated!; 
recalled. Charles Gilbert Spross was at the piano. : 

Monday evening, January 22, in the grand ballroom, 
Hotel Astor, occurs the Black and White Charity Bal! for 
the benefit of the East Side Clinic for Children, one of 
the practical interests of this active society. 
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August Wilhelm Hoffman 
August Wilhelm Hoffman, formerly well known in this 
country as a composer and teacher of music, died at Ham- 
burg, Germany, September 22, 10916. 





Stanislaus Stange 


Stanislaus Stange, librettist, author of the books of “The 
Chocolate Soldier,” “The Jolly Musketeer,” “Dolls 
Varden,” “Love's Lottery,” and numerous other successes 
died January 2, 1917, at his home, 112 Cathedral Parkway. 


New York. Mr. Stange was born in Liverpool, fifty-four 
years ago and came to this country in 1880 
John J. Kean 


Mgr. John J. Kean, rector of the Church of the Holy 
Name, at Amsterdam avenue and Ninety-sixth street, New 
York, who for years had been called upon to sing mass 
at special services in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, died January 
6, 1917. He was sixty-four years old and had been iil 
for several months. 

Besides being an excellent singer himself, Mer. Kean 
did much to develop congregational singing at vespers and 
had charge of the chorus of 7,000 children who welcomed 
Cardinal Farley on his return from Rome five years ago 

He was a member of the Church Music Commission. 
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engagement in Belgium, received ninety 
at the present 


AS THEY 


He brought with him a Belgian pianist, Maurice Dan 


who will be heard for the first time in this country and will assist him at all his recitals 
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A WEEK OF STARS AT THE CHICAGO OPERA 





Matzenauer, Claussen and Maclennan in “Tristan’—Mary Garden in “Thais,” 
“Le Jongleur” and “Carmen”—Galli-Curci in “The Barber” and 
With Muratore in “Romeo and Juliet” 





“Tristan und Isolde,” December 31 (Matinee) 


With Margarete Matzenauer as Isolde and Francis Mac 
lennan as Tristan, the regular Sunday afternoon Wag 
nerian devotees were given a musical treat, long to be 
remembered in the annals of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. Mme, Matzenauer, in superb fettle, sang gloriously 
role well suited to display her beautiful organ to best 
lvantage. Her Isolde was romantic as well as poetic and 
er success stupendous, the artist being recalled alone at 
he end of the first act time after time to acknowledge 
the thunderous plaudits of the delirious audience. Mme 
Matzenauer’s Isolde is incomparable. Francis MacLennan 
ive a fine account of himself as Tristan. Since the be- 
the season this sterling artist has been heard 


ginnung of 





—— 














ALFRED MAGUENAT, 
Of the Chicago Opera, 


in many Wagnerian operas and in each one he has given 
unalloyed pleasure to his many admirers. He again de- 
lighted them by his romantic conception of the immoral 
lover, Tristan, Mr. MacLennan sang with great beauty 
of tone and shared with Mmes. Matzenauer and Claussen 
in the success of the afternoon, Julia Claussen’s Bran- 
gine was capital. From the standpoints of both tonal qual- 
ity and histrionic ability, the role as portrayed by the great 
singer could not be improved. Clarence Whitehill as ever 
was a sturdy and strong voiced Gurnemanz, Goddard a 
dignified King Mark and Louis Kreidler an exceptional 
Melot. The orchestra was beautifully handled under the 
magnetic baton of Egon Pollak, who did himself proud. 


“Thais,” December 31 (Night) 


After an absence of two years Mary Garden made her 
reappearance with the Chicago Opera Association before 
the smallest house of the season and probably the smallest 
house ever faced by Mary Garden, Is the popularity of 
this singer waning or is New Year's Eve a bad operatic 
night? Future appearances of the French-American-Scotch 
soprano will divulge. Vocally Miss Garden has not 
changed a particle, but on the o her hand has lost con- 
siderable weight and looked ravishing as the courtesan 
Thais. She was given a warm reception, and after the 
second act was recalled alone, many times, before the cur- 
tain. Mary Garden is an artist in a class by herself. Good 
or bad, she is incomparable. Hector Dufranne was in 
good voice as Athanael. The best singing of the evening 
was done by Constantin Nicolay, who gave admirably the 
music of Palemon. The orchestra was well handled by 
Campanini, who shared with his stars in the success of the 
night 

“Barber of Seville,” January 1 


The first performance of the new year was the best of 
the present season. A packed house delighted in hearing 
a star cast in a revival of the “Barber of Seville.” Galli- 
Curci, in the part of Rosina, displayed her admirable art 
to full advantage and acted the role with much vivacity 
and vim and brought the audience to its feet after the 
singing of the Bell Song from “Lakmé” in the singing les- 
son. The applause that literally shook the vast Audito- 
rium was the greatest demonstration of approval yet reg- 
istered in Chicago, and so insistent were her hearers for 
an encore that the diva sat down at the spinet and played 
and sang the “Last Rose of Summer,” after which she was 
compelled to add “Home Sweet Home.” The last two en- 
cores were given in English. So persistent were the de- 
mands of the audience for more that with the help of the 
orchestra Mme. Galli-Curci sang “L’Eclat de Rire” from 
Auber’s “Manon Lescaut,” which, sung in French, was ac- 
claimed to the echo. Mme. Galli-Curci is the empress of 
the vocal realm and stands alone as the present glory of 
the lyric stage 

General Director Campanini had surrounded the star 


with competent singers and the ensemble was remarkable 
for its homogeneity. Nadal came to Ins own as the lover, 
Almaviva, and sang especialiy well the “Serenade” in the 
first act, All through the course of the performance he 
proved an important tactor, both vocally and histrionically. 
dis Almaviva was the best part in which he has been 
presented so far this scason. Kimini as Figaro found him- 
self in his true element. He sang gloriously and _ his 
Barber was {ull of good humor, entnusiasm aud spirit. 
tHe scored a well deserved success. Trevisan was an in 
imitable Ur, Bartolo and his antics on the stage were re- 
warded with bursts of laughter by the audience, which 
was well entertained by the best coniic singer of the com 
pany. The role of Basilio was intrusted to Arimondi, who 
shared with his colleagues in the success of the evening. 
Hiis Basilio was irresisuble. In the role of Bertha, Louise 
Berat added a new success to her long list. 

Campanini was at the conductor’s desk, and under his 
baton the old opera—now over a century old—sounded as 
young as the year just begun. “The 'Barber” will be given 
again and those who were absent or who could not secure 
seats should make reservations for the next performance. 
They have a treat in store. 


“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” January 2 


After an absence of two years from the boards, Mas- 
senet’s “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” was the bill of- 
fered on Tuesday night. A large gathering was on hand, 
which showed its appreciation of the work of the prin- 
cipals, headed by Mary Garden, showering upon each one 
generous plaudits. Miss Garden repeated her wonder- 
tul delineation of a role in which she excels. Her suc- 
cess was complete and in every respect deserved. Hec- 
tor Dufranne as Boniface was excellent, and his singing 
oft the “Legend” was the vocal treat of the evening. 
Special mention must be made of Marcel Journet, who 
as in every other role entrusted to him, was a pillar of 
strength. Nicolay sang the music of the sculptor with 
telling effect. The same can be said of Defrere as the 
friar musician. Campanini gave a poetic reading of the 
subtle score. 

“Romeo and Juliet,” January 4 

The fame of Galli-Curci and Muratore, respectively 
as juliet and Romeo, is one to be conjured with by the 
management, as a sold-out house was on hand again. 
The management wisely had placed an extra row of 
seats in the orchestra pit and many were turned away, 
unable to secure accommodation. Both stars were at 
their best and they fought valiantly all through the eve- 
ning to win the approval of the audience, the result being 
a draw, each artist scoring heavily and pleasing the hear- 
ers equally. Mme. Galli-Curci repeated the waltz song 
and Muratore his aria in the second act. Galli-Curci was 
recalled alone after the third act, Muratore accorded the 
same honor after the fourth. Up-to-date “Romeo and 
Juliet” has been the best drawing card of the present 
season, thanks to the stars cast by General Manager Cam- 
panini rather than to the worth of the work. 

The other roles were entrusted to capable singers, 
among them Alfred Maguenat, who scored heavily as 
Mercutio, Dufranne, a dignified Capulet, and Journet, a 
sonorous friar. Irene Pawloska as the page and Louise 
Berat as the nurse rounded up an excellent cast. Marcel 
Charlier gave an illuminating reading to this score. 


“Louise,” January 4 


Charpentier’s “Louise” had its first and probably last 
presentation this season, with Louise Edvina as_ star 
guest. She repeated her candid delineation of the title 
role in which she won success last season. Mme. Edvina 
had recovered sufficiently from her recent indisposition 
which caused the postponement of the same opera last 
week, to greatly please her audience, which insisted upon 
the repetition of the aria “Depuis le jour.” Charles Dal- 
mores was vocally all that could be desired as the lover 
Julian. Unfortunately the same cannot be said of his 
portrayal of the part. Heretofore Mr. Dalmores’ Julian 
was French, but. on this occasion his make-up was con- 
trary to tradition and he looked more like an American 
business man than a Parisian student. From the shoes 
to the hat the costume was wrong; besides Mr. Dal- 
mores’ stride was funny. He did not look like a lover, 
but like an American broker worried at the sudden turn 
in the stock market. 

Hector Dufranne was excellent as the father and the 
same may be said of Louise Berat’s remarkable portrayal 
of the mother. Mme. Berat is an artist in the best sense 
of the word. She won a_ personal and well deserved 
success. 

The small roles were in capable hands and the orches- 
tra was under the leadership of Marcel Charlier. Cam- 
panini heretofore had always conducted the “Louise” per- 
formances. For some inexplicable reason the perform- 
ance of “Louise” was uninteresting, slow and depressing. 
Probably the singers and others wanted to present to the 
Chicago public Paris in time of war and the gay note of 
the opera was totally absent. The performance was, to 
say the least, mournful and lugubrious. 


“Francesca da Rimini,” January 5 


Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini,” presented for the first 
time in America at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, nearly two weeks ago, had a Chicago pre- 
miére before a large and demonstrative audience. It is 
not necessary for this reviewer to go into a detailed aral- 
ysis of either the music or the story, as those topics were 
discussed at length in one of the fatest issues of this 
paper after the New York premiére, and what was said 
by another writer corresponds exactly with the views of 


the present reviewer, whose duty therefore consists solely 
of reporting the performance. From every point of view 
the cast selected by General Director Campanini was su- 
perb. 

Rosa Raisa in the title role achieved the greatest tri- 
umph of her American career. She was recalled alone 
before the curtain innumerable times at the end of the 
third act, and, indeed, well deserved the thunderous ap- 
plause bestowed by an enthusiastic audience upon one of 
the bright stars of the season. As Francesca Miss Raisa 
surpassed anything done so far this season by this gifted 
singer. She sang very fervidly and with great beauty of 
tone and made of Francesca an appealing figure of love 
and resignation. Miss Raisa, more than any one else, was 
responsible for the warm reception given the opera. 

Giulio Crimi as Paolo and Giacomo Rimini as Giovanni 
were satisfactory. Myrna Sharlow, in the small role of 
Samaritana, Emilio Venturini as Malatestino, Constantin 
Nicolay as Ostasio also deserved words of praise for their 
efficient work. The balance of the cast was adequate 
and the score given an impressive reading under the firm 
baton of Giuseppe Sturani. 

P, J. Donigan, scenic artist of the company, produced 
Urbanesque scenery with beauty of color and nuances. 


“Carmen,” January 6 (Matinee) 


“Carmen” holds the record for the number of perform- 
ances given this season at the Auditorium, as in eight 
weeks it has been given eight times, and on each occasion 
to a packed house. At the performance which is to be 
reviewed here, the vast Auditorium was completely sold 
out. It is, of course, a matter of little interest to musi- 
cians to know the dimensions of a house; not so to the 
managers and directors of the Chicago Opera Association 
and General Manager Campanini, who better than any one 
else know that names such as Lucien Muratore and Mary 
Garden will at any time when billed together sell the Audi- 
torium. Since the beginning of the season the General 
Director has shown himself a showman of the first order, 
bringing out his stars in their best roles, and has been 
pleased to notice that his judgment was excellent by the 
response of the public at the box office. Now that Mura- 
tore and Garden as well as Farrar are through with the 
Bizet masterpiece for the year, Campanini will give minor 
singers a chance to appear in the opera when given in 
English next Saturday night at popular prices. Mary 
Garden, though vocally inferior to her predecessor Far- 
rar, acted the role with more gusto and her conception has 
a touch of realism. In the third and fourth acts she rose 
to high altitudes and had the spectators fascinated and 





ROSA RAISA, 


With the daughter of Di Giovanni, the American tenor. 


spellbound by her dramatic portrayal of a cold blooded 
gypsy girl. 

Lucien Muratore was again the lion of the afternoon 
and he sang and acted with that polish always expected 
from such an artist. As a matter of record, it might be 
added that his aria was encored after insistent demands. 

Alfred Maguenat essayed for the first time here the role 
of Escamillo and the salvos of plaudits which shook the 
Auditorium at the conclusion of the “Toreador Song” at- 
tests the great success of this artist with the public. Mr. 
Maguenat looked handsome and shared in the success of 
the day. 

Myrna Sharlow was again the Micaela, and though the 
possessor of a voice of great beauty, most often agreeable 
to the ear, she shocked her admirers once more by flatting 
unmercifully the last few notes in the aria of the third 
act. The other roles were in good hands and the per- 
formance had that smoothness always found when Campa- 
nini conducts. 


“Aida,” January 6 (Evening) 


Elizabeth Amsden, who has been given many important 
roles since the opening of the season, was heard for the 
first time as Aida—a role well suited to display her large 
and dramatic vocal organ to best advantage. Morgan 
Kingston was the Rhadames and he, as well as Miss Ams- 
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den, proved that the performance was not only popular in 
price of admission, but also with the public, who indeed 
was afforded the opportunity to hear besides these two 
sterling singers the others who always appear when’ the 
opera 1s given at the full tariff. 

It is with regret, considering the uncommonly good per- 
formances h.ard so far, one realizes how quickly time 
passes and that there are only two more weeks of opera. 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA’S 
NEW YORK TRIUMPH 





Acclaims Visiting Players—Dr. Kunwald a Great 
Conductor 


An event of prime musical magnitude and striking 
artistic importance was the Carnegie Hall concert of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra last Tuesday evening, January 9, 
under the direction of Dr. Ernst Kunwald. Expeccancy 
had been aroused to the highest point on the part of 
the audience which crowded the big auditorium, for the 
best possible reports about the Cincinnatians and their 
leader had preceded their coming to the metropolis. 
It was generally known that the visiting orchestra 
matched the best symphonic bodies of the country in 
repertoire, rendering and authoritative standing, but 
there probably were those among the auditors who 
needed to be convinced by aciual demonstration of 
the sincerity of the enthusiastic praise which competent 
critics throughout the middle section of our land have 
been lavishing upon the Cincinnati organization, 

On many occasions special trips have been made to 
Cincinnati by Musica Courter reviewers for the pur- 
pose of attending orchestral concerts there of unusual 
features, and each time the metropolitan commentators 
came away with the conviction that an instrumental 
ensemble of the very highest class had been expe- 
rienced. The present chronicler was one of those fre- 
quent travelers to Cincinnati, and he never has failed 
to let Musica, Courier readers know of the great work 
taking place there in point of orchestral education, ad- 
vancement, and virtuoso accomplishment. He also be- 
longed to those who had no lack of confidence in the 
ability of the Cincinnati Orchestra and Dr. Kunwald 
to come here and stimulate and astonish New York 
concertgoers, familiar as they are with first class sym- 
phony associations and the famous conductors from 
all the four quarters of the globe. 

It may be said that when Dr. Kunwald gave the last 
downward beat which concluded the © Meistersinger” 
prelude last Tuesday evening, he had not completely 
conquered his audience for the superwiseacres conceded 
a certain share of the brilliant effect created to 
the exhilarating nature of the composition. However, 
tried experts in orchestral matters were able from 
the very start to gauge at their proper high value, 
the firmness yet flextbility of the Kunwald beat, 
the beauty of tone and well considered balance 
of the various sections of players, and the accuracy 
and perfection of the technical parts of the per- 
formance. Dr. Kunwald invested his reading *with 
a multiplicity of piquant details in the way of rhythmic, 
tonal and interpretative nuances, ending with a superb 
climax sounded sonorously and irresistibly, Hackneyed 
as it is, the “Meistersinger” prelude never aroused more 
response here than it created under the Kunwald baton. 

K-ethoven’s “Wastorale’ symphony was the second 
number of the program, and it served a serious purpose 
as a supreme test of the Cincinnati Orchestra, Not a 
work which permits of “readings” in the way of re- 
vealing a leader’s temperamental idiosyncrasies, this 
sixth symphony calls forth all the resources of an inter- 
preter who knows how to present Beethoven in objec- 
tive literalness without robbing his pages of spon- 
taneity and emotional appeal. Most of the conductors, 
when they make a debut with a Beethoven symphony 
in New York, choose the third or fifth as their medium, 
for those works guarantee a certain inherent degree of 
large effect. The “Pastorale” came from the Kunwald 
mind and heart in pure, plastic, perfect reproduction. 
It was a rendering unaffected yet deeply reverent, tech- 
nically flawless yet not mechanical, tonally appealing 
but nevertheless careful of the intellectual demands 
of the score. The various departments of the orchestra 
had a chance to show individual qualities. The strings 
were of rich and vibrant quality, the brasses uttered 
their song in euphonious and virile blend, the wood- 
winds demonstrated softness and brilliancy as occasion 
required, Technical slips, in spite of the momentous- 
ness of the occasion, were not apparent to even the 
sharpest auditory attention. So noble, so polished, and 
so eloquent a,Beethoven made a mighty appeal to the 
audience, and at the end of the Jast movement wave 
after wave of applause greeted Dr. Kunwald and his 
victorious forces. 

Strauss’ “Domestica” symphony wound up the pro- 
gram and constituted another radical defiance to tradi- 
tion, for the work has not been a great favorite in th’s 
city and is not considered a sure fire inducer of ap- 
plause, like “Death and Transfiguration” and “Don 
uan,” 

, Dr Kunwald long ago made his reputation as a Strauss 


exponent and is acknowledged by that master to be one of 
his most understanding interpreters. He has delved deepl 
into the “Domestica” measures and realizes their “program” 
with truly amazing fidelity and eloquence. There is much 
to be said about the work itself—which grows in beauty as 
time goes on—but the lateness of the hour makes it im- 
perative to hurry this account to press and to conclude it 
with a few hasty words about the performance. It was a 
stupendous virtuoso achievement in which all the resources 
of the modern orchestra were displayed in bewildering 
fashion. Pianissimos whispered engagingly, fortissimos 
crackled thunderously, and impassioned violin and cello song 
wended its lyrical way straight to the hearts of the hearers. 
Every note played testified to the musical unity between the 
director and his men, and gave proof of the intense and in- 
telligent rehearsing that unquestionably preceded such a re- 
markable performance. A truly terrific demonstration of 
enthusiasm followed and the visiting conductor and players 
were feted like veritable musical conquerors. 

Many prominent Cincinnatians had journeyed to New 
York for the concert, and helped to fill the boxes and 





DR. ERNST KUNWALD, 


Conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
parquet with as brilliant an audience as Carnegie Hall 
has seen this winter. 

Our public and all musical America must reflect with 
pride and hope upon the exploits of the Cincinnati 
orchestra, and feel gratitude for the generous and loyal 
support with which that organization has been sponsored by 
the public of its home city, by Mrs. C. P. Taft, and her 
sympathetic executive associates, and by Cora M. Dow, 
who left her entire fortune as the nucleus for a per- 
manent endowment fund for the Cincinnati orchestra. 





Maud Powell at Aeolian Hall 





Maud Powell has no great difficulty, apparently, in re- 
futing the assertion of M. E. Coleridge, that the violin “is 
a woman, and to a woman it will never yield up all its treas- 
ures.” At her recital in Carnegie Hall, on Monday evening, 
January 8, she made a very fine instrument yield as many 
treasures as a violin has ever been supposed to possess. The 
first treasure was that of tone—a luscious, luxuriant tone 
that filled the great hall with its loveliness and vibrating 
passion. The other treasures, so to speak, were brilliant 
and impeccable execution, perfect intonation, languorous 
sentiment, caprice, dignified phrases, all the gamut of feel- 
ing regulated by mature judgment at the service of excep- 
tionally well trained muscles and nerves. If M. E. Coleridge, 
whoever he is and whether related to the famous poet or 
not, has in his superior mind a list of violin treasures which 
Maud Powell cannot force from the instrument, let him 
name them so that the world may have a higher ideal of 
what violin playing should be. Up to the present, however, 
the public very por Fre hears any better or more saatisfac- 
tory playing than that of Maud Powell last Monday night. 
The very interesting and diversified program was as 
below: at 

De Beriot, concerto, No 7, G major; Martini, “Love’s 
Delight”; LeClair, “Tambourin”; Bach, “Bouree” ; Mozart- 
Burmeister, minuet ; Mendelssohn, finale from concerto, op. 
64. Character pieces: Coleridge Taylor-Powell, “Deep 
River”; Hubay, “Zefir”; Max Bruch, “Kol Nidrei”; Sauret 
“Farfalla” (“Butterflies”) ; Massenet-Powell, “Twilight” ; 
Vieuxtemps, “St. Patrick’s Day.” Dances: Sibe'ius, “Valse 
Triste’; Percy Grainger, “Molly on the Shore”; Thomas- 
Sarasate, “Gavotte”; Chopin Powell “Minute Waltz”; 
Vieuxtemps, polonaise. ‘ 

There was a large audience and a still larger applause. 
The artist was recalled again and again after several num- 
bers, especially the concerto by De Beriot, and there were 


several floral tributes. 


CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


evit Zk « RUSSIAN 


PIANIST 


in his Third Recital, Friday Evening. Jan. 19th, 
8:15, at Aeolian Hall, 344 West 43rd St., N. Y. 


Tickets. $2.00, $1.50,.$1.00 and 75c. Boxes, $15.00 
Mail orders, Daniel Mayer, Times Bldg.,N.Y. Baldwin Piano Used 


CARNEGIE HALL 
Tuesday Afternoon, January 16, at 3 
LEO, JAN and MISCHEL 

Violinist 


Cherniavsky Xin 


Mail orders to Haensel & Jones 





>Lonez 





Cellist 


Seats 50 cents to $2.00. 


John McCormack’s 


next New York appearance 
will be at CARNEGIE HALL 
Sunday Afternoon, February 11th 


Mr. McCormack will sing next Sunday night, January 14th, at 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. 








FIFTH BILTMORE FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALE 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 12, AT 11 


FRITZ PABLO 
KREISLER ; : CASALS 
IDELLE HUGH 


PATTERSON _: : ALLAN 


Reserved Seats $3, Now on sale at office of R. E Johnston. 
1451 Broadway Knabe Piano 


PHILHARMONIC 


JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 
CARNEGIE HALL 
Thursday Evening, 8.30 % Next Friday Afternoon, 2.30 


errem CIMBALIST 


EFREM 
Tickets, Box Office Felix F. Leifels. Manager 





RUMFORD HALL SATURDAY EVENING 
JANUARY 27, AT 8.15 


SINSHEIMER 
VU ART ET 


Management: FLORENCE E. MARKEL, 
43 West 86th Street, New York Tickets $1 to $2 








Chicago Debut of Mischa Gluschkin, 
The Talented Russian Violinist 


Much interest is centered in the Chicago debut of the 
young Russian violinist, Mischa Gluschkin. Though but 
twenty-three years oi age, Mr. Gluschkin has to his credit, 
three appearances with the Strasburg Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Hans Pfitzner, conducting, also appearances with the 
Riga Symphony Orchesira, Warsaw Symphony Orchestra, 
Helsingfors Symphony Orchestra, Schneevoigt Symphony 
Orchestra and the Cologne Municipal Orchestra. He has 
played under the directorship of such well known con- 
ductors as Max Reger, Vincent d’Indy, Jan Sibelius, Otto 
Lohse, Hans Pfitzner, etc., and has held the position of 
concert master of the Cologne Municipal Orchestra and 
as second concert master of the Helsingfors and Stras- 
burg symphony orchestras. As a concert artist his repu- 
tation in Europe is already enviable and he is looked upon 
as one of the greatest talents of his generation. Mr. 
Gluschkin will make his Chicago debut at the Garrick 
Theatre, Sunday afternoon, January 21. He will appear 
in joint recital with Agnes Nering, the popular Polish 
soprano, 


Guy B. Williams Plays 


The Detroit pianist, Guy Bevier Williams, gave a recital 
there recently which presented some very interesting mat- 
ter. Among the numbers which Mr. Williams performed 
were a Bach-Liszt organ prelude and fugue, a sarabande 
and tambourin by Rameau-Godowsky, Schumann's toc 
cata, MacDowell’s “Keltic” sonata, a rhapsody by Doh- 
nanyi, four pieces by Debussy, one by Pugno, one by 
Florent Schmitt, a rhapsody by Sinding, and “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” by Templeton Strong. This is an unusual 
array of piano numbers, and advices received from De- 
troit are to the effect that Mr. Williams played the selec- 
tions with deep musical insight, fine tonal quality and 
brilliant technic. 








OPPORTUNITIES 





$2,000 to $2,500 per year. Address, “E. D. 


VIOLA AND FLUTE PLAYERS 
WANTED--By a production that is be- 
ing prepared for a long run in vaude- 
ville. A young woman viola player and 
a young woman flute player. Good en- 
gagement guaranteed. Address “S. R. 
M.,” care of MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 


VIOLIN FOR SALE—Fine old _ instru- 
ment; beautiful tone; excellent preserva- 
tion; with good bow and leather case; 





will sacrifice at a bargain. Address 
“R, S. N.,” care of MuSICAL ‘COURIER, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


ORGANIST, American, Single, 30, 
Roman Catholic, present position six 
(6) years organist, choirmaster and 
teacher, largest Roman Catholic Church 
in large Eastern city; three manual 
organ. Remarkable success sanctuary 
choirs, children’s voices, senior choirs 
and Gregorian music. Well educated; 





three (3) years’ experience stenograph- 
er-secretary, seeks position organist or 
with publisher, where ability will be 
recognized. No agencies. Address 
“Director,” care of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 





VOCAL INSTRUCTOR wanted as head 


of the vocal department of a well known 
western state normal school. Must have 
ability and furnish references. A com- 
petent man or woman could make from 


E.,” care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 





PIANO INSTRUCTOR wanted as head of 


the piano department of a well known 
western state normal school. Must 
have ability and furnish references. A 
competent man or woman could make 
from $2,000 to $2,500 per year. Address, 
“S. N. S.,” care of MusIcaL Courier, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 
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AMONG THE ORGANISTS 


Clifford Demarest Recitals Continued—Recitals 
of the Week—Sunday Musical Services— 
Christiaan Krien’s New Cantata—Bach 
Music at St. Bartholomew’s—David 
McK. William’s Noon Recitals 





Noon musical services at old St. Paul’s Chapel, Trin- 
ity Parish, will be continued on January 9, when Wood- 
man’s “The Message from the Star” will be sung, under 
the direction of Edmund Jacques, and with the composer 

the organ, with the following soloists Laura Combs, 
oprano; W. H. Gleim, tenor; Harold Land, baritone. On 
luesday, January 23, at noon, Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” 
vill be given, the soloists being Eleanor Owens, soprano; 
Florence Detheridge, contralto; William Wheeler, tenor; 

vian Gosnell, bass; Dr. Victor Bair at the organ, 




















Mme. Helena 
Theodorini 


' (Baroness d’Harmezak) 








Instructor in the Art of Singing and 
Voice Specialist. OPERATIC REP- 
ERTOIRE. Chamber Music, Classic 
and Modern. Diction, Italian and 
French, Refers by permission to 


Mr. Enrico Caruso 

Mr. Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
Mr. Cleofonte Campanini 
Mr. Antonio Scotti 
Giuseppe de Luca and 
Mr. Andres de Segurola 


For appointments address, Miss Jenny 
Besnier, Secretary. Studio, 5 West 
82d street, New York City. Tele- 
phone, Schuyler 4459 





























New Recitals Announced by Clifford Demarest 


Clifford Demarest began a new series of organ recitals 
at noon on powers 3, at the Church of the Messiah. These 
recitals will continue throughout the month of January. 
Each recital will commence at 12:30, and will be pre- 
ceded by a half hour service, at which either the Rev. Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes or the Rev. Harvey Dee Brown will 
make an address. 


Edward Shippen Barnes in Philadelphia 


Edward Shippen Barnes, who recently passed the exam- 
inations required by the American Organ Players’ Club 
of Philadelphia and was elected to membership, played the 
third organ recital in the Central Boys’ School, that city, 
on January 4. These concerts are given by the club un- 
der the auspices of the faculty of the school, and are dis- 
tinctly educational in character. 


Kriens’ New Cantata 


A new Christmas cantata, “The Star in the East,” by 
Christiaan Kriens, had its second performance in the aft- 
ernoon of Sunday, December 31, at the Park M. E. 


Church. The composer directed. The text is by the Rev. ° 


Charles Reynolds, assistant pastor of the church. 


“The Sages of Sheba” at St. Bartholomew’s 
On Sunday, December 31, at St. Bartholomew's Church, 
at 4 p. m., Bach’s “The Sages of Sheba” was given with 
fine success. 
Recitals at Church of the Holy Communion 
The second series of organ recitals by David McK. 
Williams will be given at the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion on Thursday evenings during January at 8 o'clock. 


Church Musical Services 

On Sunday, December 31, the following musical services 
occurred ; Saint-Saéns “Christmas Oratorio” at the 
Church of the Ascension; soloists: Edith Chapman Goold, 
soprano; Mrs. John H. Flagler, contralto; Joseph Mathieu, 
tenor; Boris Saslavsky, baritone. 

Hawley’s “Christ Child” was given at the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn. The choir was 
assisted by Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist. 

Parker’s “The Holy Child” was given in the afternoon 
at the Church of the Beloved Disciple. The service also 
included the singing of Christmas carols. 


Mme. Tafel to Open New Salon 


That artistic designer and maker of gowns, Mme. Tafel, 
announces the opening of a new shop on January 15, at 
158 West Forty-fifth street, New York. This well known 
creator of frocks for the elite of the musical world is now 
arranging for displays of a number of startling new spring 
and summer models, to be on view at both 158 West Forty- 
fifth street and 206 West Forty-fourth street. 
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: United States, beginning October 1, 1917, fifty 
: performances in costume, of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
: delightful one act opera ‘‘THE SECRET OF 
SUZANNE” in English, and at a sensible 
price. Settings and effects are adaptable to any 


theatre or concert hall. 


wire collect. 





In conjunction with the opera will be a dancer of 
snternational reputation and a pianist of renown. 


For exclusive engagement in your city or territory 


managers, musical clubs and colleges in the 








: 
|. eX TRAORDIN GAY | 
| AWNOUNCEMEANT 
By arrangement with the composer and his 
publishers, Kingsbery Foster, Twenty-five West ! 

Forty-second Street, New York, offers to local | 











Vernon d’Arnalle’s Historical Recitals 





Vernon d’Arnaile has been delighting his audiences 
this winter with a series of intimate recitals which in- 
cluded four evenings covering the folksong, the aria, 
the classic lied and the modern song. D’Arnalle inter- 
sperses his singing with explanatory remarks about the 
various works at hand and his great knowledge and 
cosmopolitan culture are a source of real pleasure to his 
listeners. He is at home in every form of art, and his 
singing this season has been an unalloyed pleasure. His 
voice 1s large and velvety and his dramatic temperament 
reveals itself in many ways 

The program of classic lieder will take place January 
17, at the MacDowell Gallery, New York, and includes 





VERNON D’ARNALLE, 
Baritone. 


ft 
works of , Schubert, Schumann, -Franz and Brahms. 
These recitals are sources of education to the musician 
as well as to the layman. 
D’Arnalle will be heard in many of. the large cities 
with these programs, and is much sought after by 
various musical clubs. 


Mme, Sembrich’s Recitals 


Marcella Sembrich, the veteran Lieder singer and 
opera artist, is giving a series of four historical song re- 
citals at Aeolian Hall, the first of which took place last 
Thursday afternoon, January 4. The diva, as is well 
known, ranks as one of the great authorities on lyric 
interpretation, and consequently a large audience was on 
hand to hear her readings. The program consisted entirely 
of folksongs and in its arrangement and variety did jus- 
tice to the performer’s wide knowledge and intelligent dis- 
crimination. “Das Miihlrad,” “Guten Morgen, Liebes 
Lieserl,” “The Three Ravens,” “Loch Lomond,” “The 
Coolin,” “Nar Jag Blef Sutten Ar,” “Kom Kjyra,” a Sioux 
Indian melody and “Deep River,” French numbers from 
the Tiersot group and examples of Italian, a Spanish, 
modern Greek, Russian, Bohemian, Polish, and Hungarian 
tunes. No more interesting song program has been heard 
here for a long time. 





Sarto Universally Praised 





Since his debut at the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
career of Andrea Sarto, the distinguished American bari- 
tone, has been one of signal advancement. In all this 
period and among the many critical comments upon his art, 
there is yet to be found one of an adverse character. His 
voice and his style have met with universal approbation 
and while his work in oratorio has been received with 
highest satisfaction. He has appeared with the leading 
choral societies which is sufficient testimony of his ability 
to meet every demand required. In such parts as Elijah 
that entail the most dramatic and intense interpretation, 
Mr. Sarto is at his best and has never failed to achieve 
an artistic triumph. This season he has appeared with a 
number of societies and clubs as soloist and his services 
are steadily increasing in demand. 





Mrs. Gaynor Recital, February 2 





Mrs. William J. Gaynor, wife of the former mayor of 
New York City, will give a song recital in Concert Hall 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Fridzy evening, February 2, 
assisted by a prominent baritone. The appearance of this 
excellent young singer, who combines fine voice with hand- 
some personality, will attract general attention. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Louise Day, soprano soloist with the Utica (N. Y.) — 
phony Orchestra, at a Utica concert in the Lumberg he- 
atre, January 31. Miss Day appeared last month in a num- 
ber of successful concerts and will start immediately for a 
recital tour in the Middle West after her Utica date. 

Ever since Miss Day began her concert career she has 
been under the exclusive management of Annie Friedberg. 

ne Austin, “America’s Violinist”: January 1, Mus- 
catine, ; January 3, Burlington, Ia.; : Fakaas 5, Quincy, 
Ill. ; Hed Ke 9, Alton, Ill.; January ‘it, St. Louis, Mo.; 
January 13, Moberly, Mo.; ’ January 15, Springfield, Mo.: 
January 17, Memphis, Tenn. ; ; January 109, Little Rock, Ark. ; 
January 22, Shreveport, La. ; January 24, Vicksburg, Miss. ; 
January 26, New Orleans, La.; January 29, Mobile, Ala.; 
January 31, Meridian, Miss. 

Ernest Schelling has been engaged to play at the 
People’s Church in St. Paul, Minn., on January 16. The 
program will include the “Passacaglia,” by Emile Blanchet, 
which Schelling played for the first time in New York, 
from manuscript at his recital on December 26. 

Two of the Metropolitan artists under the management 
of Haensel and Jones, Arthur Middleton, basso, and 
Paul Althouse, tenor, will appear in the “Messiah” 
(Handel) as soloists in Kansas City, on Friday evening, 
May 4, under the local direction of Mr. Charles F. Horner, 
on the occasion of the May Festival. On Mr. Middleton's 
recent appearance in the same role in Chicago, one of the 
leading critics (Mr. James Whittaker of the Chicago Ex- 
aminer), conimenting upon the fire and life that Mr. Mid- 
dleton infused into the classic, said: “I suggest splendid 
Mr. Middleton as the reviver of the revivalists.” 


“Music of Today” 





Last Saturday afternoon, January 6, Harold Bauer 
gave a recital of modern piano numbers which he called 
“Music of Today.” It contained some matter of inter- 
est, but also much that made for monotony. The 
Schénberg “Clavierstiick,”’ op. 11, showed little reason 
for public hearing, except as to arbitrary ugliness. It 
was used by Bauer doubtless because no “Music of 
Today” program would be complete without a Schén- 
berg example. Scriabine’s seventh sonata, op. 64, re- 
vealed moments of great beauty juxtaposed with vapid 
periods and-lengthy stretches of arid development. A 
set of variations by Edward Royce were much enjoyed 
even though they exhibited little evidence of modernity 
as expressed by the whole tone scale and harmonic 
harshness. “Rhythmes Espagnole,” by Laparra, also 
pleased the hearers, as did short Franck and + grees 
pieces free from “revolutionary” tendencies of a ,too 
Hedin sort. “Tableaux d’un isestions,” by 
Moussorgsky, is a cycle of imaginative, highly colored 
and alternatingly poetical and dramatic tonal descrip- 
tions. The series is exceedingly worth while and should 
be heard often. Mr. Bauer played all the music in 
earnest and sympathetic fashion and was applauded 
warmly. 


Merle Alcock in Return Engagement 


Merle Alcock, the popular contralto, began the New 
Year with an appearance as soloist with the Musical 
Art Society of London, Ontario, which organizi ition 


gave an excellent performance of Handel's “The Mes 
siah.” This was Miss Alcock’s second appearance in 
this Canadian city, her work “once more delighting by 
the charm of her personality, the rarely sympathetic 
quality of her voice, the ease of her singing and her 
eminent suitability for the interpretation of oratorio. 
One of the gems of the evening was her rendering of 
‘He Was Despised’ and another, wonderfully tender, 
‘He Shall Feed His Flock.’” This was the opinion of 
the London Advertiser, and was echoed by the Free 
Press of that city, which stated that “Merle Alcock, 
already known and popular in London, earned new 
honors in the contralto solos.”” The same paper also 
spoke of Miss Alcock’s voice as being “rich and full,” 
and added, “she sang with fine dignity and feeling.” 


Concerning the Cosmopolitan Opera Company 


Beginning Monday evening, February 5, the Cosmo- 
politan Opera Company will give opera at the Madison 
Square Garden Theatre, New York, under the general 
management of Alfredo Martino. Mr. Martino has gath- 
ered a staff which includes several names well known 
in the musical world, and a group of principals whose 
work will undoubtedly redound to the credit of the 
organization, Arnaldo Conti, formerly of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company, is the artistic director; Lina 
Coen, formerly of Paris and Berlin, will make her first 
appearance in America as musical conductor; Y. Burchit 
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SOME POPULAR COMPOSITIONS BY THE WELL 





KNOWN 
SCHLESINGER, 


AMERICAN COMPOSER, 








is the chorus director; Luigi Albertieri, of the Metro 
politan and Chicago operas, the stage director, and 
Carlo Schmitt, assistant manager. Among the princi- 
pals are Marta Wittkowska, dramatic soprano, formerly 
of the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company and 
of Covent Garden, London; Nadina Legat, coloratura 
soprano from the Colosseo, at Lisbon; Francesca 
Milena, lyric gris. Paris; Margherita Jarman, mezzo- 
soprano from the Costanzi, Rome, and Covent Garden, 
London; Fely Clement, mezzo-soprano of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company; Hortense Dorvalle, dramatic 
soprano of the Brussels Opera; Olga Cortese, contralto 
from the Pergola, Florence; Juanita Pruetti, soprano; 
Foreste Lamont, tenor from Dal Verme, Milan; Gio- 
vanni Martino, basso of La Scala, Milan, and Teatro 
National, Havana; Vincente Ballester, baritone from 
the Liceo, Barcelona; Enrico Orenseen, tenor from the 
Constanzi, Rome; Carlo Fasone, tenor from Dal Verme, 
Milan; Umberto Viglione, baritone from the Teatro 
National, Havana. The smaller parts will be entrusted 
to Bianca Whitley, Flora Smith, Vittorio Primski, 
Araldo Fiore, Flavio Venanzi and A. McKenna, 

The repertoire of the company includes such standard 
operas as “Carmen, ¥ “Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
“Bi ust,” ce ravi ita,’ “Mi os! “Manon” (Massenet), 
“Gioconda,” “Trovatore,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” etc. 


Popular prices, ranging from 50 cents to $2, will pre 
vail. The ticket sale will begin January 15 at the offices 
of the Cosmopolitan Opera Company, 1425 Broadway, 
New York, and at the theatre, January 29 


Gilberté Music in Syracuse 

December 28 an artist recital program at the Baptist 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., contained many songs by Hallet 
Gilberté, popular American composer. Harriet McConnell 
mezzo-contralto, sang these songs : “In Reverie,” “A Val- 
entine,” “An Evening Song,” “Oh! Love but a Day,’ 
“Mother’s Cradle Song,” “Spring Serenade,” “A Dusky 
Lullaby,” “Forever and a Day.” 

Her success was made apparent by the fact that she 
to repeat several of these songs, as well 
encores. Mr. Gilberté himself played the 
to his own works, and shared in the 


had 
as to contribute 
accompaniments 
ovation 


The Witherspoons at the White House 


On January 16, Florence Hinkle Witherspoon and 
Herbert Witherspoon are to appear at the White House, 
the occasion being the annual Diplomats’ Dinne: 
by President and Mrs, Wilson. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS INTERESTING 
NOVELTIES 


Elman and Maude Fay, Soloists—“Music of Forgotten 
Days”—Gutman Recital 





The following were the works chosen by Conductor 
Stokowski for the eleventh pair of concerts at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
January 5 and 6: Variations on a theme of Haydn, 
Brahms; concerto for violin and orchestra, “E pur si 
nuove,” Max Vogrich, soloist, Mischa Elman; symphony 
Poéme Divin,” Alexander Scriabin; introduction and 
ondo capriccioso, Saint-Saéns, violin and orchestra, 
Mischa Elman 

lhe Brahms variations were offered with excellent fin- 

1 and eloquent tonal breadth. The conducting of Mr. 
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Stokowski was as irreproachable as was the orchestral 
response. ; 
In Vogrich’s “E pur si muove” the solo structure is 
closely knit with the orchestration, but there is much un- 
certainty, skipping about and haziness of definition that 
detracts from the interest. Elman played it well. 

Mr.’ Stokowski’s exposition of the “Poéme Divin” was 
a giant work of artistry; furthermore the conductor en- 
veloped the number with a halo of true art light that was 
thoroughly impressive and satisfying. The solo parts here 
and there allotted the concertmaster were exquisitely 
given by Thaddeus Rich. “Poéme Divin” carries no new 
message. Its boisterous horn passages, sudden rhythmic 
breaks from which however branched forth seductive 
motives of beautiful form, were authoritatively rendered 
by the orchestra but proved more interesting than en- 
joyable. Elman’s rendering of the final number, the Saint- 
Saéns rondo capriccioso, was in beautiful balance, his 
liquid tone singing with scholarly phrasing and enjoyable 
rhythmic command. 


Maude Fay With Philadelphia Orchestra 


At the Stinday afternoon concert, December 31, Maude 
Fay, soprano, for several years prima donna at the Munich 
Royal Opera, made her first appearance in Philadelphia. 
It was Philadelphia’s loss not to have heard her before, 
for she made a splendid impression. She begins with the 
advantage of having a striking stage presence and her 
artistic equipment is a most thorough one. She was in 
fine voice and the audience testified its thorough enjoy- 
ment of her finished vocal art by the hearty and long 
continued applause which followed each of her three 
numbers, “Ah! perfido,” Beethoven; “Dich, theure Halle,” 
from “Tannhduser,” Wagner, and “Vissi d’arte, vissi 
d'amour,” from “La Tosca,” Puccini. 

The orchestra played three war horses from its reper- 
toire, “Der Freischiitz” overture, Weber; symphony, No. 
13, in G major, Haydn; “Don Juan,” Richard Strauss, and 
“Rienzi” overture, Wagner, with that splendid finish 
which characterizes all its work under Mr. Stokowski 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


On Monday evening, January 1, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Dr. Karl Muck, rendered 
an excellent program. This concert more than made up 
for the disappointment felt by a few admirers of the or- 
ganization on account of the weakness of previous pro- 
grains presented by it in the Quaker City during the early 
part of this season. The offerings on the occasion in 
question consisted of the D minor symphony of César 
Franck and the Debussy prelude, “The Afternoon of a 
Faun,” while Gabrilowitsch presented a remarkably in- 
teresting concerto from ‘Rachmaninoff. The Boston 
Orchestra in its rendering of the works listed, added 
much vitality and artistry to the symphony and prelude. 
The work of the soloist was as usual of the highest type 
of intellectual and tasteful virtuosity. 


First of Eight Musical Talks 


The initial lecture, of a series to be given under the 
auspices of some of Philadelphia’s most noted patrons of 
art, was presented by Henry Gideon at Witherspoon Hall 
on Thursday afternoon, January. 4, under the caption of 
“The Music of Forgotten Days.” This lecture was in- 
teresting both from an educational and novel viewpoint ; 
moreover, the rendition of the various numbers on the 
program was excellently presented. The old instruments 
represented and upon which the program numbers were 
played were as follows: 

Oboe d’amore, Frederick C. Miiller; viola d’amore, Al- 
fred Gietzen; viola da gamba, Mirko Belinski; viola da 
gamba, Bruno Steinke; harpsichord, Henry Gideon. 

Mr. Gideon introduced the various selections which 
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dated from 1557 to the year 1784, with talks that were both 
illuminative and interesting. 

These lectures are given for the sole purpose of ad- 
vancing musical culture in Philadelphia. Any monetary 
balance that may remain after the expenses incurred by 
the endeavor are paid, will be diverted to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Endowment Fund for which there has been over 
$625,000 collected for this purpose to date. 

Elizabeth Gutman Gives Recital at Y. M. H. A. 


On Wednesday evening, January 3, a very interesting 
recital of folksongs and classical compositions was given 
by Elizabeth Gutman in the Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation Auditorium. Miss Gutman possesses a voice of 
pleasing qualities and her conception of the program ren- 
dered was in excellent balance. Aside from her wocal 
abilities, Miss Gutmar: is a linguist of marked attainment; 
consequently the evening of song was devoted to German, 
Russian, Yiddish, French and English selections, all de- 
livered with fine enunciation. The audience on the occa- 
sion was large and thoroughly appreciated the work of 
the soloist. G. M. W. 





Fanning and Turpin Establish Unique Record 





Wednesday, January 4, Cecil Fanning, baritone, with H. 
B. Turpin, his accompanist, filled their fourth return en- 
gagement at St. Louis, on the day following their seventh 

















CECIL FANNING (right) AND H. B. TURPIN, 


return engagement in Pittsburgh. Since October 16 they 
have given recitals at the rate of three a week in various 
parts of the country, visiting many of the big musical 
cities. In one weck in November they had more than five 
thousand people to listen to them in three audiences. There 
are few musicians in the country who can show a record 
to equal theirs. 





Wilfred Glenn Successful With 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society 


When the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston gave its 
annual performance of “The Messiah,” the bass solos were 
entrusted to Wilfred Glenn. “Mr. Glenn is a gifted young 
man,” declared the Boston Globe, in speaking of this event. 
“His voice is of characteristic bass quality and has good 
stuff in it. Beyond this Mr. Glenn has the mentality to 
seek after the composer’s purpose of ‘The People That 
Walked,’ among the most graphically dramatic pages in 
oratorio. Mr. Glenn interprets imaginatively its sinuous 
melodic line and troubled voice leading, struggling toward 
the light... . Mr. Glenn’s style has the foundations of 
breadth, authority, even nobility.” The Daily Advertiser 
declared that “Mr. Glenn seemed best in those numbers 
calling for the upper register” and also stated that “His 
phrasing and flexibility were commendable.” The Boston 
Post adds its quota in his praise thus: “Mr. Glenn showed 
solid schooling and excellent vocal equipment.” 


Tina Lerner in California 


Tina Lerner, the well known Russian pianist, who is 
to make a concert tour of the United States next sea- 
son, has been living quietly in California for more than 
a year, being unable to return to Europe on account of 
the war, following the conclusion of her season in IQI5. 
This was the first time in eight years that Miss Lerner 
was able to rest from her strenuous and successful con- 
cert engagements, and she has enjoyed this period of 
relaxation to its full extent. 





Eva Liminanna to Make American Debut 





Eva Liminanna, a Seung pianist from South America 
will be heard in her first piano recital in America, at 
Aeolian Hall, on Friday afternoon, January 12. Miss 
Liminanna, a pupil of Teresa Carrefio, made her debut 
in Berlin during the year of to14. Since then she has 
met with remarkable success at all other appearances both 
abroad and in her own country. Her Program offers man 
unusual and interesting numbers. ' 
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1916-SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON=1917 





The winter of 1916-17 will be the Jubilee Year 
of The Philharmonic Society, whose musical ac- 
tivities have been continuous since 1842. This 
anniversary will be fittingly celebrated by a 
festival series of five concerts, four of which will 
be included in the regular subscription series on 
Thursday Evenings, Friday Afternoons, Saturday 
Evenings and Sunday Afternoons. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, directed for the 
sixth season by Josef Stransky, will continue to 
maintain the high artistic standards which have 
admittedly placed it in the front rank of the 
world’s orchestras. The programmes will again 
profit by Mr. Stransky’s rare skill in arrangement 
and, as heretofore, only soloists of the highest 
rank will be engaged for these concerts. | 





FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
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New Year’s Luncheon of Organists’ Guild 


_ The annual luncheon of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists took place January 1, Hotel McAlpin, in the banquet 
room, Walter Gale, warden, presiding. Perhaps 100 
members enjoyed the luncheon, following which Warden 
Gale rapped for order. He announced that Joseph Bonnet, 
the distinguished French organist, was expected in Amer- 
ica, when a recital and reception under the auspices of the 
Guild would be arranged. 

Simon Fleischmann, of Buffalo (proud father of six 
boys), originally an organist in the Queen City of the 
Lakes, but for a quarter of a century past an attorney-at- 
law, was the principal speaker of the afternoon. In intro- 
ducing him, Warden Gale announced that Ms, Fleisch- 
mann had recently been elected an honorary associate of 
the Guild and that “we are proud to have him with us.” 
Mr. Fleischmann, whose gift of speech and logical array 
of interesting facts was unusual, told of his organ playing 
days in Buffalo and of his connection with the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition recitals of 1901 and the municipal organ 
recitals of the present day. The Pan-American organ, 
built by Howard, was at that time the finest instrument 
in America. Exposition officials placed Mr. Fleischmann 
in charge of this organ, and believing that “variety is the 
spice of life,” in the course of the twenty-six weeks of 
the Exposition he engaged sixty organists of high skill and 
standing, among them Frederick Archer, Clarence Eddy, 
William C. Carl, Frank L. Sealy, Archer Gibson, H. 
Brooks Bay, F. W. Riesberg, making William J. Gomph 
the official organist, who was always on hand. At the close 








of the exposition Mayor Adam made a gift to the city of 
this instrument, when plans were devised for free organ 
recitals. The instrument was placed in Convention Hall. 
The Common Council appropriates $2,500 annually for the 
purpose, and since 1903 Sunday afternoon free organ re- 
citals have been given. “A custodian,” said Mr. Fleisch- 
mann, “in summer ‘shooes’ the flies out of the organ pipes 
and in winter keeps the ice out of this instrument.” The 
taxpayers of Buffalo pay for this without criticism and are 
likely to do so indefinitely. 

When Maud Powell, passing through the city, played at 
a recital, 3,500 people were in the audience. Ordinarily 
there are about 1,000 persons on hand, and the present 
writer, who has given several of the recitals, can testify to 
the attention and enjoyment shown by these Sunday au- 
diences. Interspersed in the above facts were many wise 
and witty sayings péculiar to Mr. Fleischmann, who has 
an unbounded sense of humor and gift of expressing it. 
All sorts of people from all over America write him for 
appearances at these recitals, but as far as possible he con- 
fines them to the instrument, with vocal solo assistance. 

Ernest R. Kroeger, a guest at the luncheon, followed next. 
He told of his somewhat similar experience at the St. Louis 
Exposition. The St. Louis organ, built by a Los Angeles 
firm, was rented for $15,000 for the Exposition, and Mr. 
Kroeger, in charge, secured some of the most eminent or- 
ganists of Europe and America to give recitals. There 
were fifty-three organists in all, including Lemare, the fa- 
mous French organist. The instrument is now in the Wan- 
amaker building, Philadelphia. This, too, was a remark- 
able organ, easy to manage, full of delightful and effective 
stops. The present writer felt as if he had a 50,000 horse- 
power engine under his fingers when playing that instru- 
ment. Such was the force of the pedal bass notes that 
the vibration of the same caused heavy plate glass window 
panes to fall, luckily without hurting any one. 

Mr. Kroeger referred to this as his third annual luncheon 
with the Guild. He told of the St. Louis chapter, of which 
he has been dean for three years, of the monthly dinners 
and of the approximately fifty members, of whom ten are 
ladies. He spoke of the National Association of Organ- 
ists, its meeting last August, and how he enjoyed this. 
Mr. Kroeger is a rapid fire speaker and said many things 
of interest not here reproduced. 

To name those present would be to make a list of most 
of the prominent organists, men and women, of New York 
and vicinity. 
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Ann Arbor, Mich. 


December 15, before an audience of 5,000 persons, Only 


tudents are eligible who have at least one year's college 


work to their credit and whose present records, scholas- 
tically, are high. From the eligible list the successful 


members are chosen on a competitive basis after a series 
of severe tryouts. To Theodore Harrison, director of the 
Glee Club, and Earl V. Moore, director of the Mandolin 


Club, is due much credit for the excellence attdined by 
the clubs. On Thursday, January 21, the organization will 
leave Ann Arbor on a transcontinental tour, the tentative 
itinerary taking them to the following cities: Ft. Wayne, 
St. Louis, Laramie, Cheyenne, Denver, Sterling, Topeka, 
Wichita, Newton, Los Angeles, Pasadena, San Francisco, 
San Diego, San Jose, Phoenix, Dallas, San Antonio, Pu 
eblo, New Orleans, Memphis and Chicago. Maurice Nich- 
olls is the student manager of the organization and the 
other officers of the club are: Horace L. Davis, president; 
Chase B. Sikes, leader of the Glee Club, and O. O. Lein- 
inwer, leader of the Mandolin Club. The organization 
will travel in special cars from Chicago and will be gone 
about two weeks, The Faculty Twilight Concerts, given 
under the auspices of the University School of Music, 
have been largely attended. Among the artists who have 
appeared in this way are Frances Louise Hamilton, Al- 
bert Lockwood and Harrison A. Stevens, pianists; Earl 
V. Moore, organist; Lucile Johnson, harpist; Lee N. 
Parker, cellist; Anthony J. Whitmire and Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Pierson Lockwood, violinists; Kenneth N. West- 
erman, Nora Crane Hunt, Anna Schram-Imig, Theodore 
Harrison and Lois M. johnston, vocalists, the last men- 
tioned appe aring in the role of guest soloist. Miss John- 
ston, whose home is in Detroit and who is a pupil of The- 
odore Harrison, recently won the State prize for young 
musicians conducted by the National Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs Louise Homer, Fritz Kreisler and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch already have been heard in the artists’ se- 
ries of concerts and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals will be heard later in the 
year ye May Festival of six concerts will take place 
May 2, 3, 4 and s, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra ap- 
pearing -" all the concerts and the Choral Union being 
heard in two programs, offering Verdi's “Aida” and EI- 
gar’s “Dream of Gerontius.” The chorus of school children 
will be heard at one of the matinees The University 
Symphony Orchestra of fifty players, under the direction 
of Samuel Pierson Lockwood, made its first appearance 


The University of Michigan Glee 
and Mandolin Clubs, consisting of seventy men, made 
their initial appearance at a concert in Hill Auditorium, 


early in December in an attractive program, with Harrison 
A. Stevens, pianist, as soloist. 

Arkansas City, Kan.—The first in a series of artist 
recitals under the management of K. Weller Daniels was 
rendered by Jean Vincent Cooper, contralto, December 11, 
at the First Methodist Episcopal Church——The Arkan- 
sas City Municipal Band gave a concert Sunday afternoon, 
December 31, this being the first of a series which will 
be continued during the season. The band is under the 
management of its president, K. Weller Daniels. 

Bellingham, Wash.—On December 15 the Bellingham 
Symphony Orchestra, Mme. Davenport-Engberg, con- 
ductor, gave the opening concert of its sixth season at 
the American Theatre. Frederick Starke, of Portland, 
was very successful in the rendition of his oboe solo, Pro- 
vinciali’s “Bergerette.” The “Peer Gynt” suite No. 1 was 
rendered by the orchestra and was much appreciated by 
the audience. A duet was rendered by William Schirr- 
mann, flute, and Stanley West, clarinet. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Irma Seydel, violinist, made her 
first appearance here on December 19, assisting the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club. In the Paderewski sonata for violin 
and piano, she had the assistance of Grace Benes at the 
piano. Ethel Bagnalle sang an aria and a group of songs. 

~Mrs. Hughes and Mrs. Sanders presented Olga Sam- 
aro, pianist, and Cecil Fanning, baritone, at the Fourth 
Friday Musical, given in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, 
December 22. Mme. Samaroft’s principal number was 
Brahms’ F minor sonata, and the audience showed its ap- 
preciation by warmly applauding each movement. At the 
close an extra number was demanded, Mme. Samaroff re- 
sponding with the Beethoven “Turkish March.” Mr. Fan- 
ning, as usual, gave great delight to his hearers. Mr. 
Turpin, at the piano, added to the enjoyment of the pro- 
gram.——Mr. and Mrs. Sol Marcosson have returned from 
a recital tour in the South, the trip including a concert in 
Louisville, Mr. Marcosson’s native city, where they were 
heard in the sonatas by César Franck and Richard Strauss, 
the Me ndelssohn concerto, and groups by newer composers. 

“The Story of Bethle hem,” a Christmas cantata by John 
E. West, who sung at St. Paul’s C hurch, December 31, by 
Mrs. Louis E. Myers, soprano; Elmer G. Hoelzle, tenor; 
Edmund F. Stafford, bass, and chorus of fifty voices, 
George Emerson, organist and choirmaster——Allen Mc- 
Quhae, who recently sang in the “Messiah” with the Har- 
monic Club, appeared in the same work with the Pittsburgh 
Haydn Choral Union. The other soloists were Lillian 
Heyward, Margaret Auber and Frederic Martin——The 
annual performance of Humperdinck’s opera “Hansel and 
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Gretel,” under the auspicés of the Fortnightly Musical 
Club, was given at the Colonial Theatre, December 29. 
The performance was directed by Emil Ring. 

Conway Springs, Kan.—Terry Ferrell, pupil of Ralph 
Brokaw, The violist, of Wichita, was the pr oo at the 
og Christmas concert given by the Conway Springs 

and. 

Dayton, Ohio.—Under the auspices of the Civic Music 
League, “The Messiah” was given Sunday afternoon, 
December 17, in Memorial Hall. Local talent only was 
employed and the results were so gratifying that steps have 
been taken to make the giving of this oratorio at the 
Christmas season an established custom. Arthur Leroy 
Tebbs conducted a body of singers made up of the Civic 
Chorus and the choir singers of the city, assisted by the 
Civic Orchestra. The soloists were Clara Turpen Grimes, 
soprano; Jessie Landis Funkhouser, contralto; Hilbert 
Kratzer, tenor, and Grant Odell, bass. Povla Frisch was 
the soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Max 
Zach, conductor, when that body made its first appearance 
in this city, Thursday, December 7. Mme. Frisch made a 
very favorable impression in a Handel aria and songs by 
Dupare and Georges.——Anna Case gave a charming re- 
cital in Memorial Hall, December 18, this being the third 
in the series of Civic League concerts, Sunday after- 
noon, December 24, Henry Ditzel, organist of the First 
Lutheran Church, gave his annual recital of Christmas 
carols. 

Duluth, Minn.—Under the direction of R, Buchanan 
Morton, Handel’s oratorio, “The Messiah,” was presented 
toa large audience, December 27. Donna Riblette, Flaaten 
was especially pleasing in her soprano solo, “Rejoice 
Greatly.” Mrs. Flaaten was the only Duluth soloist. 
Mildred Langtry, of Minneapolis, displayed an excellent 
contralto voice. The difficulties of the bass arias, par- 
ticularly “Why Do the Nations So Furiously Rage To- 
gether?” were well surmounted by Rollin Prase, of St. 
Paul. Austin Williams, Minneapolis tenor, sang with much 
color. Frances Berg, at the piano, and Faith Rogers, at 
the organ, did good work. 

Hamilton, N. ¥Y.—The Zoellner String Quartet made 
its first appearance here in the Baptist Church recently. 
The program consisted of two quartets, a solo by Aman- 
dus Zoellner and a group of three numbers. As an encore 
to this group the quartet played a new number of Thern’s 
“Genius Loci.” After the concert a formal reception was 
tendered the quartet by the Delta Upsilon Fraternity of 
Colgate University. 

Miami, Fla.—A series of historical lecture-recitals is 
being given before the children’s department of the Miami 
Music Club, under the direction of Mrs. L. B. Safford. 
Mrs. Safford, Mme. Hall, Mrs. Sproule-Baker and Edna 
Holmes are on the schedule, their subjécts including Bach, 
Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, 
Chopin, Liszt, opera, children’s opera, the story of the 
piano, the violin. So very popular is this course that two 
extra programs were given in December. The first related 
to Mozart and some other composer pianists. After the 
sketch of Mozart's life Marilla Griffing, aged eight; Lillian 
Baxley, aged ten, and Nathalie Briggs, aged eight, played 
some original compositions. On December 16 Professor 
Koerner told the story of “Pinafore.” The children’s de- 
partment of the club numbers 100 and is to be increased 
to 500. It is a community class by which Mrs. Safford is 
endeavoring to train children in the appreciation of music. 

Middletown, Conn.—On Thursday evening, January 
4, the third concert in the third series by the Middlesex 
Musical Association, was given by the Barrere Ensemble 
of wind instruments. 

Newton, Kan.—Harry Evans gave a song recital be- 
fore the Treble Clef Club in December. 

Pratt, Kan.—Noble Cain, pianist, studying with Allen 
Spencer, in Chicago, who spent the Christmas holidays at 
his home in Wichita, gave a concert here at that time. 

Sacramento, Cal.—A movement has been suggested 
here by the superintendent of the city schools, Charles 
Hughes, to provide musical instruction and musical instru- 
ments to students free of charge the same as free text 
books and free instruction in all other branches of educa- 
tion. Superintendent Hughes says that there are many 
children of talent who are not able to buy instruments nor 
pay for private tuition, and that if a budget were prepared 
to cover salaries of competent instructors, and to furnish 
instruments, a great good would be accomplished in this 
country musically-——Julia Culp will appear here under 
the auspices of the Saturday Club on January 29.—— 
Edward Pease, director of the Schubert Club, and prom- 
inent vocal authority here will present a program which 
promises to be a musical treat in January. This club 
numbers seventy-five and their work is of a very high 
order, The club will enjoy their annual “jinks” in Febru- 
ary, at Unity Hall——The Saturday Club is enjoying a va- 
cation this month preparatory to a busy season opening in 
January. On the 13th comes the annual “Jinks” for which 
very elaborate plans have been laid———Homer Henley, the 
vocal teacher, has announced that he will take up his resi- 
dence in San Francisco, where he has accepted two im- 
portant church positions. Henley will teach in Sacramento 
four days in the week however, so that his loss will not 
be so keenly felt by his many students.——Jeno Sevely, the 
young Hungarian violinist has accepted the post as first 
violin in the Orpheum Orchestra of Sacramento. Sevely 
has created a real sensation in musical circles here. 
Sacramentans feel keenly disappointed not to be able to 
hear Theodore Spiering this season, his nearest concert 
being in Portland, Oregon. A. Wilmer Oakes is plan- 
ning to present his artist-pupil, Florence Hood, in 
recital early in the new year. Miss Hood is a very talented 
violinist ——A. very creditable affair was the violin and 
piano pupils’ recital given by Mr. and Mrs, Henry Marvin 
last week.——Sacramento churches celebrated the Christ- 
mas tide very fittingly with splendid musical services. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Oran Kirkpatrick, tenor; Hazel 
Cain, violinist; Mary Bruehl, organist; H. E. Dickinson, 
tenor; Earl McCloud, bass; Gilbert Schramm, bass, and 
Mrs. George Gwinn, soprano, assisted by the Wisconsin 
Military Band, collaborated in rendering a special Christ- 
mas program at the Travis Park Methodist Church. Mil- 
dred Gates, the organist of the church, was the accom- 
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panist——A special Christmas Eve carol service was given 
at St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, H. W. B. Barnes, organist 
and choir director. In place of the large organ a small 
reed organ was used on this occasion———-Oscar J. Fox, 
teacher of organ and voice and also a pianist, has been 
engaged by Marcella Craft, soprano, as her accompanist 
on her Texas tour. 

Scranton, Pa.—The Scranton Symphony Orchestra 
gave a splendid program at the New Academy Theatre, 
Thursday evening, December 21, with the assistance of 
Anna Case, of Metropolitan fame, Charles Gilbert playing 
Miss Case’s accompaniments. Miss Case charmed her 
hearers with Handel’s “Angels Ever Bright and Fair.” 
The orchestra is in excellent condition both musically and 
financially, due to the efforts of the earnest director, Louis 
Baker Phillips Music lovers here enjoyed one of the 
most pleasing concerts of the season on December 15, in 
the nature of a joint recital by Paul Reimers, tenor, and 
Ethel Leginska, pianist. Both artists were obliged to give 
encores.——Anna Murray, contralto, was the principal at- 
traction at the Strand Theatre during the week of De- 
cember 24. Miss Murray formerly sang in local churches, 
and is now becoming one of America’s leading contraltos. 
——Lois Reese successfully substituted for the contralto 
soloist at the First Presbyterian Church, Wilkes-Barre, on 
December 24, owing to the illness of Alice Calvin. For 
the third time this season, Mae Barrett, soprano, sang at 
the Saturday Afternoon Musicales at the J. D. Williams 
Dining Room. George F. Schimmel, tenor, gave a re- 
cital of German and English songs at the J. D. Williams 
Dining Room, December 23, Llewellyn Jones playing the 
accompaniments.—W. E. Connolly, who is studying voice 
in New York,. spent the Christmas holidays with his 
mother, Mary Connolly. 

Toronto, Canada.—Her Excellency, the Duchess of 
Devonshire, has extended her patronage to the Woman’s 
Musical Club of this city. Concerts are being held in the 
Margaret Eaton Hall, and the membership of the society 
has increased so much that Mrs. George Dickson, presi- 
dent, and the other officers are greatly encouraged. Al- 
though Her Excellency has been at Government House 
but a short time, she has endeared herself to this and other 
organizations, including the National Council of Women. 

-Music lovers will be interested to learn that Arthur 
Sladen, C. M. G., and Lord Richard Nevill, C. M. G., have 
been honored with the additional decoration of C. V. O. 
in recognition of faithful and distinguished service. Both 
Lord Nevill and Mr. Sladen are interested in artistic and 
literary fields——Among the successful young pianists of 
the city is Edith May Yates, an artist-pupil of W. O. 
Forsyth. Miss Yates gave a recital last year, together 
with Mrs. John Walker, president of the Home Musical 
Club. Margaret George, soprano, and Arthur George, 
baritone, have been spending the Christmas holidays at 
their home in Toronto. Their brother, Lieutenant Thomas 
George, is at Exhibition Camp, with his battalion, in this 
it) y iconian Club’s recent reception, in honor 
of the Boston Grand Opera Company’s great soloists, was 
one of the most important events of a social nature in 
artistic circles here this season.——Among the events of 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music’s present program is 
the series of piano recitals which Paul Wells, pianist and 
teacher, is giving. 

Wellington, Kan.—Otto L. Fischer, pianist, has been 
giving a series of recitals here with much success. 

West Orange, N. J.—On December 16, the ninth con- 
cert of the West Orange Choral Society was given in the 
Washington School auditorium, under the direction of 
Arthur F. A. Witte. There were solos by Mrs. P. H. 
Glannan, mezzo-soprano; W. A. Hunter, tenor, and Helen 
M. Hoyle, soprano, and John F. Giesselmann, violinist, 
played two numbers. Selections from “The Messiah” oc- 
cupied a major portion of the program, and this included 
the “Pastoral” symphony, played by Mr. Giesselmann, 
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Karis Fegraus, second violin, and W. G. Axworthy, cello. 
Ruth E. Dunlap is the accompanist for the Choral Society. 

Wichita, Kan.—Rudolph Ganz and Judith Dameron 
wili be the artists on January 26 in the Forum All Star 
series, which is being held under the management of Merle 
Armitage and which is attracting music lovers in large 
numbers, The opening concert was given by Cecil Fan- 
ning, with H. B. Turpin at the piano. Mr. Fanning 
pleased his audience with the beauty and versatility of his 
numbers, which included songs in German and French, 
On January 5, Roderick White played a well .balanced pro- 
gram, proving to be an interesting artist———The public 
school children gave a program at the Forum in Decem- 
ber before an audience, the size of which was gratifying. 
It is aimed to establish community music in the public 
schools, and the proceeds of the concert, which amounted 
to upwards of $600, will be applied to the purchase of 
instruments for a violin class, which is to be organized 
this month——Alice Verlet, coloratura soprano, gave a 
concert under the direction of Walter Innes, That it was a 
real treat, those present testified. Arthur Walsh, violinist, 
was the assisting artist——-At the Brokaw studios Anna 
Leben, pianist, was presented in recital, December 11, as- 
sisted by Terry Ferrell, violinist. Gratia Boyle, pianist, 
was also presented in December, when Irma Morrow, 
violinist, was the assisting artist. Both pianists are pupils 
of Florence Young Brokaw.——On December 30, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Glee Club gave a program at the 
high school.——The annual tour of Fairmount’s Glee Club 
will begin this month. Frank Power is the director of this 
organization. Also, the Friends Glee Club, in charge of 
Lucius Ades, will soon be on tour.——The holiday season 
brought forth the annual singing of Christmas carols by 
the various church choirs. They sang many of them in 
the streets, and the high school students under Jessie 
Clark’s able direction, gave an evening of carols in the 
High School auditorium——Karel Havlicek, violinist, 
gave two programs at the Congregational Church, under 
the local auspices of the Women’s Relief Corps. He was 
assisted by Paul Parks, baritone, and Malvina Ehrlich, 
pianist——-Mary Lindley Aides, pianist, presented her 
pupils in recital at the Ades Studios recently. The pupils 
of Rose Emma Kern, pianist, also were heard this month, 
giving a program at the Kern studios. It is customary to 
give monthly student recitals at the various private studios 
as well as at the schools and this year the activity in this 
line has been great——Merle Armitage, the local manager: 
spent the Christmas holidays in New York, where he was 
the guest of Charles Wagner.——On December 12, the 
Forum was filled with a delighted audience which enjoyed 
the Diaghileff Ballet Russe. 





The Woman’s Orchestral Club 
Doubles Its Activities 


Instead of the annual concert of its first two seasons, 
the Woman’s Orchestral Club, under the direction of 
Theodore Spiering, announces two concerts this year, the 
first of which will occur on Wednesday evening, Janurry 
17, at 8:15 o'clock, in the auditorium of the Y. W. C. A, 
Building, at 7 East Fifteenth street, New York. The pro- 
gram will include the Bach flute suite, with flute obligato 
by Gussie Bliicher; the Bach E major concerto for violin, 
Caroline Powers, soloist; Sibelius Romanze in C (prob- 
ably its initial New York hearing), and the Mozart 
“Serenade for Strings” in G major. 

The contributing members of the orchestra are: T’a- 
trons, Mesdames S. Baker, John MacArthur, Rose O'Neill 
Wilson, Clara Best. Associate member$: Mrs. John Boyle, 
Peter Bell, Mrs. Clifton Bull, Mrs. W. Christmas, Mrs. 
Seymour Detchon, Thomas Fox, Mrs. Martin Faris, Wil- 
liam Faris, Dr. E. Gair, August Gemiinder, John Knicie, 
Mrs. Frederick Judson, Mrs, E. Newell, Mrs. Charles Mid- 
deadorf, Mrs. George Moore, William Lighthipe, George 
Powers, Frederick Rose, Mrs. Courtenay Rothwell, John 
Strong, Mrs James Steers, Auxiliary members ; Miss Pratt, 
Virginia Newcomb, Mrs. Frank Strachan, Lorna Walsh, 
Charles Willdrick. 

A limited number of guest tickets are available, to be 
secured by application to Pearl Godfrey, 1288 Dean street, 
Brooklyn. 


Public Work of Alexander Pupils 





A number of the pupils of Arthur Alexander have been 
busy in public work of late. Among them is Germaine 
Cossini, a young French contralto, who was engaged for 
a joint recital with Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, 
on a recent Sunday evening at Sherry’s. Anoth*r en- 
gagement was for a recital at the Harvard Club of Boston 
on December 20. Elise Hosbrouck, soprano, gave a recital 
recently at her tome town, Kingston, N. Y., which called 
forth unanimous praise from the local press. Miss Hos- 
brouck has a pure, lyric soprano voice of exceptionally fine 
quality. Pauline Curley, another lyric soprano of much 
promise, has of late been dividing her time between sing- 
ing and playing a principal role in support of Anita Stew- 
art. the film star. Richard Bunn, another Alexander dis- 
ciple, who was with the ill fated Silingardi Opera Com- 
pany this season, is leaving shortly to sing first roles in 
South America with the Mancini Opera. : 


Karl Jérn in the West 








Karl Jérn, tenor, who as announced in last week’s Mu 
SICAL Courtrr, has just gone under the management of R. 
E. Johnston, left New York Tuesday of this week for the 
West. On the eleventh and twelfth he will sing with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhotfer, con- 
ductor, respectively, in St. Paul and Minneapolis. All 
Wagner programs will be presented and Jérn will sing ex- 
tracts from “Tannhauser,” “Siegfried,” “Lohengrin” and 
“Meistersinger.” A later engagement for the popular tenor 
is one with the same orchestra at Denver, Col., on Feb- 
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Maude Fay Wins Unanimous Praise 
With Philadelphia Orchestra 


Maude Fay, of the Metropolitan Opera, sang “Dich 
Theure Halle,” “Ah Perfido” and “Vissi d’Arte” before a 
great audience at the Philadelphia Metropolitan Opera 
House with the Philadelphia Orchestra on December 31. 
The response from the audience was enthusiastic and Miss 
Fay received many recalls. The Philadelphia press says of 
Miss Fay: 


Miss Fay sang three arias. She charmed her audience, partic. * 


ularly with the “Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” and at the end was 
coves several times hy her appreciative audience.—Philadelphia 
ress. 


Philadelphians have heard of Miss Fay's European triumphs and 
their expectations were more than realized. She is a California girl 
of splendid appearance end assured stage deportment. Her first 
number, Van Beethoven's “aria, “Ah, Perfidio,” disclosed a magnificent 
soprano voice of warm quality, great range and brilliant resonance. 
The audience was captivated and she was recalled four times.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 





Not only has Miss Fay a magnificent voice, but a presence of the 


most ingratiating quality.—-Philadelphia North American. 

Miss Fay, who has won great success in Europe, where for seve-al 
years she was one of the stars of the Royal Opera in Munich, made 
her debut yesterday in Philadelphia and delighted her audience with 
the beauty of her voice and her winsome personality.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


Dubinsky Cello Recital 
Vladimir Dubinsky, the cellist, gave a recital at the Prin- 
cess Theatre, New York, January 7, which attracted a good 
sized audience and brought him lots of appreciation, ex- 
pressed in long continued applause. For his opening num- 
her he played Davidoff's seventh concerto, op. 32, not the 
fantasia named on the program. In this his big, broad and 





VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, 
Cellist. 


warm tone, and all embracing technic was evident to any 
listener; especially the slow movement was well played. 
An unaccompanied Bach suite showed his impeccable in- 
tonation, the gavot in D being very effective. Other pieces 
by Glazounoff and Popper displayed technic which sur- 
mounted all difficulties, his daintiness and fleetness being 
remarkable in Popper’s “Fairy Dance.” Continued ap- 
plause followed all his solos, so that he might have played 
encores without end, so enthusiastic was the audience. Mr. 
Dubinsky wishes it known that he does not, as the New 
York Times stated, play a “small” cello; he uses a short 
peg, which makes the instrument look short. Rose Kra- 
mer-Rosenau, altosang songs by modern composers, giving 
pleasant relief to the program, for she sings well, and Jo- 
seph Adler furnished capable accompaniments. 





Mary Adel Hays With the Redpath Bureau 





Mary Adel Hays, a Southern soprano and artist-pupil 
of Mme. Ohrstrom-Renard, with whom she has studied 
several seasons, was engaged last Wednesday for a six 
weeks’ tour of the Southwest by the Redpath Bureau of 
New York and Chicago. She left at once for Sherman, 
Tex., where the tour begins. 

Miss Hays has during the last two seasons made very 
marked success in the Lyceum and Chautauqua field, which 
has always brought her return engagements. She is now 
booked for several return dates this’ season, the result of 
last summer’s work. She has now also an offer for a 
fourteen weeks’ tour of the Pacific Coast during the com- 
ing summer. 

Miss Hays is said to have a very attractive personality, 
a beautiful soprano voice, capable of doing the brilliant 
coloratura, as well as the lyric soprano work. As a singer 
of songs she has been also most successful. One item in 
her makeup for a brilliant career is that she is said to be 
an unusually clever program maker, an art that many good 
singers lack. 





Lesley Martin Artists 





Four artists from the Lesley Martin studios are at 
present appearing in the metropolis, namely, Miss 
Weeks, at the Palace Theatre; Miss Barnard, at the 
Circle Theatre: Mr. O’Hara, at the Hippodrome, and 
Signor Manderino, a new tenor with a fine voice, in 
opera, at the Gotham. These singers owe their pre- 
paredness to Mr. Martin’s expert teaching and coach- 
ing, and speak in loud terms of his method, and their 
effective appearances. Not a single item conducing to 
success escapes Lesley Martin; when his singers are 
said by him to be ready, they are, and appear on the 
stage with every attribute making for success. Not 
the voice alone has his attention, but style, personality, 
stage presence, all of which counts so much with New 
York audiences. 





Anita Rio in Lancaster 


Anita Rio, the popular soprano, will a 
25, at Lancaster, Pa., as soloist with the 
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REFLECTIONS FOR SERIOUS 


By Sidney Silber, Head of the Piano Department of the University School 
of Music, Lincoln, Neb. 


PIANO STUDENTS 














A diamond in the rough (misdirected or undeveloped 
talent) has possibilities in the polishing which a piece of 
glass (musical incapacity) can never have. 

Musical talent is not indigenous to any particular locality 
of the civilized world. 

The proper time to begin pfano study is—now. 

Standardization does not—or should not—aim at stand- 
ardization of souls. 

The responsibility for development of musical talent is in 
direct ratio to its amplitude. 

The highest priced or best known teacher is not necessar- 
ily the best one for you. It is always the most fortunate 
coincidence when the right pupil gets the right teacher. 

Has any one ever given a satisfactory scientific explana- 
tion of the most captivating mystery of piano playing—the 
phenomenon whereby a number of great artists play- 
ing the same instrument produce an infinite variety of 
tonal beauty? 

The great teacher must be a clever diagnostician; but 
more important is his ability to apply the proper remedy. 
There is no one and only way of overcoming defects in 
musical training—some defects can never be overcome. 

All study and no play makes a student dull. 

Talent and perseverance produce greater results than 
genius and slothfulness. 

Is it not illogical to look upon technical exercises as 
necessary evils? There are so many excellent exercises of 
musical value and beauty that there need never be a sense 
of tedium in studying them. It is only when we are inter- 
ested that we really learn. 

As in the marriage relation, pupil and teacher who are 
temperamentally incompatible should be divorced from one 
another, The nice thing about music study is that one 
need take no legal action in such a difficulty. 


Mutuality is the secret of attainment of results in music 
study. A communicative and inquisitive student is as in- 
spiring to a teacher as an enthusiastic and energetic teacher 
is to a pupil. 

It is imperative nowadays that musicians and artists not 
only possess a well rounded musical education, but general 
literary education as well. In this respect we have not de- 
veloped as rapidly as the dentist. Years ago (not so many, 
either) a man who merely extracted teeth called himself 
a dentist—his species is now extinct. The same should ap- 
ply to musicians and artists. 

Do the work for which the world is willing to patronize 
you. A busy and efficient teacher is of greater good to a 
community than an artist waiting around for engagements. 

Every teacher—whether consciously or subconsciously 
rides certain hobbies; as soon as you have exhausted his 
capacity to inspire and inform, you seek another hobby- 
rider—but do not become a faddist. 

Every student has possibilities and limitations. Don't 
expect a teacher to give you more technic when you have 
exhausted your technical possibilities. 

If you will not be contented unless all of your ambitions 
are realized, better discontinue study. It is in the nature 
of things and the way of life that one’s pet desires fre- 
quently can not be fulfilled. A half loaf is better than 
none. 

Some people—tuckily very few comparatively—still be- 
lieve that because you play an instrument well that you are 
a musician. 

Do not commit the folly of believing that you will arrive 
as a great artist any sooner because you practice more than 
you should. Never forget that while you are in process 
of development, the world is not suffering from any dearth 
of really distinguished and great artists. 





ALEXANDER VAN RENSSELAER 
GIVES ANNUAL SMOKER 


Stokowski and the Members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Entertained by the President of the 
Orchestra Association 





With each recurrence of the merry holiday season, Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra are the guests of honor at the musical smoker given 
by Alexander van Rensselaer, president of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Association. This year the event took place 
on Wednesday evening, January 3, at Horticultural Hall, 
which was crowded with convivial gentlemen all bent upon 
making this year’s affair the “best ever.” It was a pleasure 
to see so many of Philadelphia’s most prominent men, so- 
cially, professionally and in a business way, gathered to 
do honor to a civic organization and to note their pardon- 
able pride in the orchestra and all that pertained to it. 
Mr. van Rensselaer proved himself the delightful host of 
former years, and in the absence of Mr. Stokowski, who 
did not arrive until late, he was about to display his ability 
as a conductor, when that tardy gentleman arrived and took 
up the baton. 

As a musical program, the orchestra gave the overture 
to “Rienzi” (Wagner), the prelude and minuet from “L’Ar- 
lesienne” suite (Bizet) and the second Hungarian rhap- 
sody of Liszt, with all the beauty of tonal ensemble for 
which this organization has emg noted. By way of 
diversity. the Orpheus Club, under the direction of Arthur 
Woodruff, gave “Old Heidelberg” (Jensen), “Summer 
Evening” (Palmgren), “The Musical Trust” (Hadley), 
and “Chant of the Volga Boatmen” (Palmgren) with fine 
success. Indeed, so pleased was the audience with the 
program as a whole, that it was nearly doubled in length 
owing to the many repetitions demanded. 

At the close of the musical program, Mr. van Rensse- 
laer made a short address in the course of which he spoke 
of the endowment fund, stating that the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Association had succeeded in obtaining more than 
$500,000 for that purpose. In closing he made a plea for 
the wholehearted support of Philadelphians, declaring this 
to be a cause for civic pride. That his appeal was not in 
vain might be judged from the fact that the writer over- 
heard during the course of the evening, three different 
people guarantee to give $5,000 each for that purpose. 

After the conclusion of the program, a general social 
time followed which lasted until the “wee sma’” hours of 
the morning, so that the regular morning rehearsal of the 
orchestra was of necessity omitted. “Smoker” hardly 
seems the correct term to use in connection with these 
events, for the smoking and refreshments remained purely 
secondary, the men preferring to spend the time in social 
intercourse with Conductor Stokowski, the men of the or- 

estra and the members of the Association, which was as 
it should be, for this was the purpose of Mr. van Rensse- 
laer. Many were heard to declare that this reception has 
not been surpassed since the origin of this custom, either 


for arrangement, convivial spirit or the number of guests 
present. Be that as it may, the friendly spirit promoted 
by this event between musicians, and those engaged in the 
various arts, sciences, and business vocations in Phila- 
delphia, is sure to result to the betterment of the Quaker 
City not only musically, but in many other fields as well. 


Godowsky and Amato Guests of Honor 
at Bastedo Musical Evening 





On Sunday evening last Mr. and Mrs. Orrin Bastedo 
held the first of a series of three musical evenings, to be 
given in honor of well known artists. Leopold Godow sky 
and Pasquale Amato were the honored guests of the initial 
musical. A delightful musical program was rendered by 
several successful artists. Olga Cararra sang “Un bel di” 
(“Butterfly”) ; Lucile Orrell, cellist, played the “Swan” and 
“Oriental” (Cui); Victoria Bosko, pianist, and Amy Grant, 
diseuse, gave a selection from “Francesca da Rimini.” Olga 
Sapio played a waltz by Chopin. An elaborate “buffet sup- 
per” was served immediately after the musical. 

Among those present were: Mrs. Pasquale Amato, 
Maude Allan, George Barrett, Lulu Breid, Mr. and Mrs. 
P. H. Cram, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Ceribelli, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. G. Reginald 
Crossley, H. W. Dearborn, Monolito Funes, Mrs. Leopold 
Godowsky, the Misses Godowsky, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
S. Hill, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. George 
A. Kessler, Mrs. John P. Laflin, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Sprague Lippincott, Mr. and Mrs. James D. Mortimer, 
Louise Mundell, Isolde Menges, Dr. and Mrs. C. V. Pa- 
lerno, Mrs. R. C. Peafield, Ruby Rees, Maestro R. Sanio, 
Clementine de Vere, Andres de Segurola, Salvatore de Ste- 
fano, Mr. and Mrs. Enrico Scognomillo, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
J. Steiner, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Walker, and Mary Warfel. 


Guilmant School Opens New Term 





The opening of the winter term at the Guilmant 
Organ School occurred last week with a large and in 
creasing enrollment. The first lecture of the term was 
given on Thursday by Adele Laeis Baldwin, on “Dic- 
tion,” a subject of the highest importance to choir 
masters. Mrs. Baldwin gave to the students an exhaus 
tive treatment of the subject, and the necessity of 
instructing choir members in the proper pronunciation 
of multi-syllables and words. Many illustrations were 
used, making it an afternoon of profit and practical 
value to the large number who were in attendance. At 
the conclusion of the lecture Dr. Carl announced that 
Mrs. Baldwin would give a recital to illustrate the vari- 
ous points demonstrated in the lecture. The following 
program was received with enthusiasm: “Insniration” 
(Schubert). “Sandmannchen” (Schumann), “Te Sou- 
vient-il” (Holmés), “Le coeur de ma mie” (Dalcroze), 
“Weyla’s gesang” (Hugo Wolff), “Serenata” (Leonca- 
vallo) and “Pipes o’ Gordon’s Men” (Hammond). 








MISCHA LEVITZKI 
says: 


The 


Baldwin 


Piano 


is the ideal piano of America. The 
wonderful, rich tone of the mid 
dle and higher ranges and its su 
perb basses are the very concep 
tion of beauty. 
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When Charles M. Schwab entered the breakfast room 

is Riverside Drive home, in New York, on Christmas 
rning, his first glance fell upon a pile of three hundred 
hite cards surrounded by red roses near his plate at 
the table. Smiling, he turned to Mrs. Schwab, who had 
into the room, and read aloud a letter placed upon 


come 


the three hundred cards 
This was the letter 
Bethichem, Pa, Christmas, 1916 
Dean Me Scuwape-As a committee representing the members 
Rach Choir, we have been entrusted by them with the 
scant duty of transmitting to you this unanimous tr'bute of their 
este and of their deep and hearty apprec.ation of all you have 
in support of the choir, and for the en 
{ the study of classic music in the 


ragement 

Hethlehems 
Josern W. Ricwarps, 
Georce RK. Boorn, 
Heway S. Drinker, 


Sincerely, 


Committee 


Each of the three hundred cards of 
yreeting, decorated with a picture of poin- 
ettias and individually signed, was in- 


cribed as follows: 


Rethichem, Pa., Christmas, 1916 
Vr harles M. Schwat 
M Dear Str—As a member of the Bach 
( r | wish to express my personal apprec’a 


t vhat you have done and are doing for 
the ' r and your great interest in its success 
May I also wish you a Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year 
Yours very truly, 


hese greetings from his singer friends 
in Bethlehem delighted Mr. Schwab. He 
wrote to them as follows: 


members of the Bethlehem Bach Chow 


the 

Your beautiful Christmas and New Year greet 
ings have touched me deeply Both for your 
kindly thought and the pains you have taken to 
express it | thank you most heartily. Our rela 
tionship has been a pleasant one It has been 


n honor to assist the cause of good music as 
represented in the Bach Choir 
ope to see you all in New York with the 
Philharmonic Society on January 20, With sin 
ere New Year's greetings to the Bach Choir 
d to each of you personally, I am, 
Faithfully, 
Cuastes M. Scuwas. 


lhe meeting to which Mr, Schwab re- 
ferred forms the most immediate occasion 
for the appreciation the Bach singers ex- 
pressed in their holiday cards. It will be 
as guests of Mr. Schwab that they will 
visit New York this month. Upon invita- 
tion of Oswald G. Villard, president of the 
New York Philharmonic Society, the Bach 
Choir will take part in a Bach-Wagner 
prograta in Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
evening, January 20, in connection with the 
celebration of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Philharmonic Society. For the 
Bach Choir offering that evening Dr, J. 
Fred Wolle, founder and conductor of the 
choir, has chosen four choruses of the 
mass in B minor, together with four cho- 
rales from other works. Many New 
Yorkers journey to Bethlehem each spring 
for the Bach festivals at Lehigh Univer- 
sity. This rendition in New York will af- 
ford many more an opportunity to hear 
parts of the masterpiece of Bach, the mass 
in B minor—never given before in New 
\ or h 

The idea of bringing the Bach singers 
on for the Philharmonic celebration came 
to Mr. Villard when, in company with 
Henry T. Finck, music editor of the Eve- 
ning Post, he heard the festival at Lehigh 
last May. Mr. Villard spoke to Mr. 
Schwab about his thought as they stood to- 
gether under the campus trees listening to the chorales of 
the Moravian Trombone Choir as the music floated down 
from the great stone tower of the University church. Mr. 
Schwab liked the idea and said so. He volunteered to 
bear all expenses of taking the singers to New York for 
the suggested rendition. Later a formal invitation was 
presented from President Villard and Conductor Stransky, 
of the Philharmonic Society, to President Drinker, of Le- 
high, who is president of the Bach Choir, and to Conductor 
Wolle. When the question of the trip was placed before 
the members of the choir last fall the vote to accept the 
invitation was unanimous. Immediately after voting, the 
choir passed a resolution thanking Mr. Schwab for his 
generosity and this formal action was conveyed to him. 
It was to add a personal element that the choir decided, 
shortly before Christmas, upon individual cards of greeting 
and appreciation, 

For the re-establishment of the Bach Festivals at Lehigh 
University in 1912 Mr. Schwab is in no small measure 
responsible. From 1900 to 1906 the choir, under Dr. Wolle, 
gave its renditions in the old Moravian Church in Bethle- 
hem. Then Dr. Wolle was called to the chair of music in 
the University of California. He organized a chorus of 
local singers in Berkeley and conducted several Bach Fes- 
tivals in the Greek theatre of the university. While on a 
business trip to the Pacific Coast, Mr. Schwab heard the 
Berkeley chorus sing. Now Bach, transplanted, had not 
thrived as in the soil of a Moravian community having 


rich musical traditions. Dr. Wolle’s decision to return to 
Sethlehem was influenced by the assurance Mr. Schwab 
gave him of earnest support. So, in 1911, when Lehigh 
University offered the hospitality of its large and beautiful 
Packer Memorial Church, the way was clear for a resump- 
tion of the Bach movement in its old habitat. Dr. Henry 
S. Drinker, president of the university, became president 
of the reorganized Bach Choir, which now numbers nearly 
three times the early enrollment. Mr. Schwab, Albert N. 
Cleaver and Warren A. Wilbur, all members of the Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees, became financial guarantors, 
Mr. Cleaver serving as treasurer. Others joined as guar 





CHARLES M. SCHWAB. 


antors—citizens of the Bethlehems, Philadelphia, New York, 
Buffalo, Washington and other places. 

Of the inevitable deficit of the festivals, Mr. Schwab has, 
from the first, borne half. This major share of the finan- 
cial burden makes the Bach Festivals possible. Without 
his contribution they could not be given—at least not on 
the present scale. But contributions from others are 
requisite. This is in accordance with Mr, Schwab’s theory 
in his relation to the activities of Bethlehem, that it is for 
the community’s good for him to give with citizens, rather 
than to them. 

An instance of this was in the recent popular campaign 
to raise a fund toward the million-dollar bridge that will 
soon connect the Bethlehems. After the citizens had 
secured the sum sought, the Bethlehem Steel Company 
matched this amount and Mr. Schwab added his personal 
check for $50,000 more. 

Beside his patronage of the Bach Choir, Mr. Schwab 
1s a guarantor of the Lehigh Valley Symphony Orchestra, 
an amateur organization now in its tenth year, and he 
pays each season, along with Warren A. Wilbur, the ex- 
pense of bringing to Bethlehem for the symphony con- 
certs such soloists as Fritz Kreisler, Mischa Elman, Alma 
Gluck, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Louise Homer, Mme. Alda 
and Julia Culp. Following the orchestra’s December con- 
cert, in which they accompanied Mr. Kreisler particularly 
well, the chairman of Bethlehem Steel told the fifty players 
he would be pleased to have them make the trip to New 


York as his guests on the Bach Choir special train on Jan- 
uary 20, to enjoy a day in the city and to hear the choir 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra in the evening. ' 

The Bethlehem Steel Company Band, which Mr. 
Schwab has equipped with the finest instruments obtaina- 
ble, gives a series of open air concerts for citizens of the 
Bethlehems. Once each summer the band is sent on a 
special train to New York to render a free concert in 
Central Park. For the rehearsals of the players and for 
their comfort the steel master has furnished a clubhouse 
and practice hall in Bethlehem. 

Mr. Schwab’s patronage of musical activity is no mil- 
lionaire’s fad. Since boyhood music has 
been an integral part of his life, and when 
today he listens or plays—or pays—he is 
giving expression to native tastes long 
and persistently cultivated. The Schwab 
family was musically inclined. His 
aunts were choir singers. His grand- 
father led a church choir. His sister, now 
Sister Cecelia of St. Joseph Mother 
House, Greensburg, Pa., is director of 
music there and has a reputation as a 
pianist of uncommon ability. The boy 
Charles began his study of music at the 
age of nine. Old friends of the family 
tell about his playing a reed organ when 
he was so small that some one would have 
to assist him in using the pedals. As a 
youth of seventeen, while attending St. 
Francis College in Loretto, he studied 
music under Father Bowen, chaplain of 
the college, and an able musician. 

Mr. Schwab’s earliest and strongest 
love is for the organ. It dates back to 
his boyhood days when he played for his 
grandiather, who was a leader of a church 
choir at Williamsburg, Pa. The steel mas- 
ter tells an amusing story of how, when 
he was about ten years old, he incurred 
the displeasure of his grandfather, a stern 
man. While he was playing during a 
service the boy’s nose began to itch. The 
itching became most tantalizing but he 
kept his hands dutifully upon the organ 
keys. Relief came with a rest passage in 
the music. So vigorously did the boy then 
rub his itching nose that the other boys 
in the congregation noticed it and laughed 
out loud. Whereupon his grandfather 
cuffed the young organist soundly over the 
head. When Mr. Schwab told the present 
writer about this, sitting on the bench of 
his great organ in his New York home, he 
rubbed his nose reminiscently—and then 
his head. 

Asked about the current stories that it 
was his organ playing or, as some versions 
have it, his singing, that first attracted Mr. 
Carnegie’s attention to him, Mr. Schwab 
said there is not the slightest basis of 
truth in such accounts. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that his handling of the violin, in 
which he had some skill, greatly pleased 
his first employer in the Braddock works, 
Capt. W. R. Jones, of whom the chairman 
of the Bethlehem Steel has said “he knew 
more about steel than any other man in 
America.” Captain Jones and other early 
associates took huge delight in Mr. 
Schwab’s organ performances. One of 
these was, after rendering classic numbers, 
to entertain his friends by playing the 
“Fisher’s Hornpipe” with the right hand 
and “Yankee Doodle” with the left, at the 
same time singing “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Mr. Schwab still plays the organ oc- 
casionally. His is a magnificent in- 
strument, probably not equaled in the country. When 
he put up his beautiful Riverside Drive residence 
a dozen years ago, the steel magnate arranged 
for an organ, instructing the Aeolian Company and Archer 
Gibson, his private organist, to spare no expense in search- 
ing the world for anything that would add to the musical 
value of the instrument. There are really many organs in- 
stead of one, located in different parts of the house, so 
that the sounds come from varying distances, In its 
chimes, its harp and other instrumental features and the 
echo effect, the organ is remarkable. It was the first large 
organ in any private house in America and is still prob- 
ably the most complete and interesting. Mr. Schwab tes- 
tifies that he finds nothing so soothing, so refreshing after 
the strain of business as to sit with Mrs. Schwab listening 
to this organ_as played by Mr. Gibson’s master hands. 

In the great organ hall—a beautiful and acoustically per- 
fect hall—appear from time to time many of the fore- 
most artists of the world to sing and play for Mr. and 
Mrs. Schwab and their guests. 

The great steel man’s patronage has in it no suggestion 
of patronizing. Mr. Schwab is generous with both his 
purse and personality. The artists who go to his home al- 
most invariably become something more than acquaint- 
ances. Among musicians and music critics in the metrop- 
olis, Mr. Schwab’s friendships are numerous and cordial 
One of the considerations, in fact, that led prominent New 
York critics to resume reporting the Bach Festivals was 
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their personal regard for Mr. Schwab. When the steel 
master likes a performance, either in the making of steel 
or in the making of music, he beams all over and the 
performer in mill or hall receives the Schwab smile and 
the Schwab vocabulary of praise, which is Rooseveltian in 
vigor. Mr. Schwab’s power of oral expression, by the 
way, is noteworthy. According to some reports, his public 
talks in his early business career were rather halting. To- 
day he has developed into a speaker of forceful and felici- 
tous utterance. This Mr. Schwab himself denies. Once, 


at a Bach Choir rehearsal in the University church, he 
was called upon by President Drinker to address the 
singers. “Until Dr, Drinker told me I had to talk, I sat 
back there enchanted with the music,” the chairman of 
Bethlehem Steel began, “but really I didn’t enjoy that last 
I am no after-singing 


chorus--after he broke the news. 














































DR. J. FRED*WOLLE, 
Founder and Conductor of the Bethlehem Bach Festivals. 


or after-dinner speaker. I’m like the fellow who, following 
an experience like this, said he now understood why, in 
the picture of Daniel in the lions’ den, the victim looked 
so contented. Daniel knew he wouldn’t be called on for an 
after-dinner speech.” 

Mr. Schwab’s secret seems to be that of Peter Pan. 
He is still a big boy in his curiosity, his enthusiasm, his 
unaffected delight in people and things. His are forward- 
looking thoughts. His dream of Bethlehem as an ideal in- 
dustrial city, with homes, parks, libraries and art facilities 
that shall be exceptional was unfolded at a dinner he gave 
recently to 700 citizens of the now separate boroughs, upon 
whom he urged consolidation. 

It is significant that Mr. Schwab should have then an- 
nounced, as his first gift to the consolidated city of Bethle- 
hem, an auditorium for the rendition of music. The Beth- 
lehem Bach Festivals have been fortunate in their setting 
in the past—first in the Moravian Church with its old-world 
atmosphere and then in the noble church on the lovely 
campus of Lehigh University. Details about the audito- 
rium that will be the probable new home of the Bach Choir 
have not been given, but that it will be a structure of 
beauty and dignity—worthy of Bach—all who know Mr. 
Schwab already know. 





Technically Speaking 





In that up to date and breezy “Conning Tower,” for which 
F. P. A. of the New York Tribune is responsible, appeared 
this reference to a popular New York baritone, Decem- 
ber 20: 

READING COPY ON WERRENRATH. 

Sir—I of my little machine for the 
entle kick, Speaking as you so often do, of ¢ 
naritone, 1 recently heard his rendition of Kipling’s 
to Mandalay.” Honest, Boss, he distinctly said, “Where there 
aren’t no ten commandments.” It's all wrong, Boss. “Ain’t no 
ten commandments” is as per original, and aren’t is just bum gram- 
mar. Am I right? CHANNING. 


To which Mr. 
answered : 


urpose of rendering a 
of one Werrenrath 
“On the Road 


Werrenrath, in the same column, 


A CORRECTION, A CAPELLA. 


Sir:— When one is impelled to make a correction in your column, 
one usually hesitates in his choice of a snappy bit of verse, a few 
lines of judicious kidding, or some scintillating ironic effects. But 
when such a bonehead play is pulled as in Channing’s criticism of 
my rendition of “On the Road to Mandalay,” which appeared in Fri- 
day’s column, one (meaning little old Me) is forced to speak plainly. 

As I never have sung the song mentioned, Channing doubtless 
refers to the record of the same, and if the poor dub will take the 
trouble to look at the printed name of the singer, he will find that of 
Frederick Wheeler, and not mine. Furthermore, if Channing will 
consult any edition of Kipling’s poems, he will find that the phrase 
‘where there aren’t no ten commandments” is absolutely as the 
author wrote it, and also as the words appear in Oley Speaks’ 
excellent setting. : k 

Aside from these two minor errors, Channing (and I hope he is 
not surnamed Pollock, as I have always credited that guy with hav- 
ing brains) is utterly correct, Retnacp Werrenratu. 





A NEW POE? 





Arthur Codington, Esq., of Macon, Ga., effuses the 
following song cycle. The Mustcat Courier, in its well 
known anxiety to be of constant service to the American 
composer, prints Mr. Codington’s aching lyrics and 
“Notes” in a chance that they may inspire some hitherto 
sealed up volcano of melody to burst into fire. The title, 
“Passionate Python,” naturally suggests that the music be 
written P. P. 


THE PASSIONATE PYTHON. 


(A Song Cycle of Wrapturous Longing in an African Jungle.) 
I 


MORNING, 
Lightly o'er the purling water 
Hung the Jungle Chieftain’s Daughter, 
Weeping with a wistful wail 
As she curled her lissome tail. 


For no manly form had pressed 
To his heart her maiden breast, 
Nor soft words of love confessed 
In her lonely leafy nest. 


From the trees in mocking chatter 
Came her sisters’ scornful laughter; 
Wilder grew her weary wail, 

Till it paralyzed her tail. 


II. 
EVENING. 
Above the vines where the sun smites white, 
Prince Python in gorgeous robes bedight 
Far downward peers from his dizzy height— 
In a flash the Wight to the earth doth light. 


Upon the breezes forest echoes die; 

The scoffing clatter all is hushed on high; 

The Maiden ceases swift to moan and sigh— 
Behold, at last a lover draweth nigh! 





PACKER MEMORIAL CHURCH, LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, 
Where the Bethlehem Bach Festivals Are Held. 


Before his love the Python gliding falls, 
And wooing her in luring accents calls: 


“My passion drew me to thy side, 
In the jungle depths alone we'll bide— 
Oh, be my moon-faced Monkey Bride, 
For I yearn thy furry, fuzzy hide.” 


Then he bound her tight to his blazing breast, 
As the moon burned bright o’er the bowered nest. 


IT. 
SUNRISE. 
Oh, the blisses and kisses of youth so gay, 
Oh. the waned honeymoons with ashes of gray! 


Beside the pool, a wiser Python lies, 

And sadly the knots in his winding folds unties; 
All lorn, he mourns within his lair, 

Bereft of his Bride, save one long hair 

That waved from the end of her wispy tail, 

He groans, all ghastly pale; 
An! this is the song the Serpent sung, 


shrieks and he 


As he cooled his aches with the end of his tongue: 


“From thee, dear Heart, 

I ne’er can part; 

The bitter tears 

Stream down my ears, 
At the touch of thy grizzly, prickly hair; 
I thought thee a tender maiden fair, 
Thou wast full forty years— 
And I gulped thee rare!” 


The sunlight gleamed upon the water, 
His spirit crossed to the Jungle Daughter. 


NOTES FOR THE UNKNOWN COMPOSER, 
Who may have the temerity to seek to immortalize himself with 
reflected rays from this glistering gem of purest ray serene. 

The interpretation requires orchestration for the jew’s-harp, cym- 
bals, tomtom, and kettle drum, with the ukulele ‘ lying Flea) for 
the final movement. 

the cycle opens at morning, with a movement, tempo di ballo— 
not of feet, but of rhythmic swinging of the jungle daughter over 
the miasmic pool, Above the simian chatter in the trees may be 





heard the wail of the lovelorn maiden, which attains a wild cres 
cendo of despair with the paralysis of her caudal appendage. 

Jungle heat and python passion blend in the second motive. The 
wooing must fairly ache with longing, awakened by the tugging 
cords of hunger, which reaches a grand climacteric when the wrap 
turous tail of the python enfolds his bride under the blazing moon. 
Something super-Strauss, 

The last of the cycle will tax the composer to the uttermost. 
He must exercise catitious restraints, not to produce tragic effects 
on the sympathetic strings of the audience—or of the instruments. 
the agonizing despair of the serpent for his love “gone 
but not forgotten”—throbs through the long mystic night, till at 
dawning comes the reunion of spirit as well as body One may 
not only hear, but see snakes, floating through the misty ether, 


who is 





BUSINESS AND MUSIC 


By Carl D. Kinsey 





In these days of high efficiency and specialized effort 
it would be to the advantage of music students if they 
devoted themselves to other things, bearing upon their 
success in the artistic career, than music alone. It is 
at once curious and regrettable that many young 
musicians who set out upon a professional career should, 
in the majority of cases, know so little about the ways 
and means by which commercial as well ag artistic suc 
cess is to be secured. 

Some day we shall install in the Chicago Musical 
College a department of business efficiency. In it stu 
dents will be taught that theory work is only three 
quarters accomplished when they have learned the se- 
crets of piano playing, vocalism, harmony, counter 
point and the other artistic truths, They will be taught 
that no student is properly equipped to make success as 
a teacher who does not, in addition to a comprehensive 
knowledge of teaching, understand how to get up an 
attractive prospectus, in which shall be set forth his 
or her accomplishments. 

There will be taught, too, the business of pupil get 
ting; the matter of arranging and giving concerts for 
pupils; the art of making programs so that they evoke, 
not only the interest of audiences but that of the people 
who perform them. It is surprising how little the 
average beginner in music teaching knows of book 
keeping; yet a certain amount of bookkeeping is essen 
tial to a teacher who received and who pays out money, 
There is art in the making out of bills and in the col- 
lection of them. These things can be badly as well as 
well done. 

It often has been the case that students of brilliant 
accomplishments as singers or as performers have 
failed to make the success as interpreters that they and 
their friends expected they would make. Sometimes 
the blame for this has been laid to “bad luck”; some 
times to the result of over competition; sometimes to 
the absorption of the public in opera. There can be no 
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doubt, however, that many more richly gifted young 
musicians would be heard in our concert halls if they 
knew how to go about the business of obtaining en 
gagements. There is a technic in this, even as there is 
in the performance of a concerto 

The givers of concerts, the directors of the numerous 
musical clubs are not to be beguiled into the giving of 
engagements to artists of whom they have never heard 
There is a manner in which they are to be approached 
There is also a manner in which they never should be 
approached. Some beginners in the race for fame learn 
this by experience—often rather bitter experience 
Some never learn it and go down to middle age ag fail 
ures, bitter and disappointed 

Clearly there is room for a business department. 
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A WORD ON THE RECTOR SYSTEM 


water 


By Lydia Ball z 





Srvivievanenecousetenss 


At a meeting of the twenty-fourth annual convention of 
the California Teachers’ Association at Los Angeles re- 
cently Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president of the University of 
lowa, presented the advanced ideas of modern education. 
He dehned the age as being scientific and stated that the 
trend of the times is to standardize all methods of teaching. 

This should apply also to music teaching. But does it? 
Is the demand of pupils and parents in this regard under- 
stood by our music teachers? The writer does not be- 
lieve that it is. There is an extraordinary adherence to old 
methods, methods that are not really methodical, which 
leave every step of advance to the fancy of the moment. 

How many teachers do, in fact, have an absolutely well 
defined system of teaching? How many have a list of 
teaching pieces which they know may be applied at any mo- 
ment to correct any fault the pupil may develop? How 
many have a list of teaching pieces and exercises which 
will absolutely cover every phase of the art which is being 
studied? How many are led by the tastes and desires of 
their pupils? E tigen 

Just ask yourself these questions and, instead of criticis- 
ing yourself from the viewpoint of the musician, 1. ¢., your 
own viewpoint, criticise yourself purely from the viewpoint 
of the people who provide your income 

Those people are buying something of you. Why should 
they buy what they buy purely on faith and trust? Why 
should they bank solely on your reputation or on the rec- 
ommendation of some friend? They are in the same sit- 
uation in no other phase of life. 

Look at the matter from the standpoint of the parent 
who is spending hard earned money for his children’s edu- 
cation. He selects a school to send them to not because 
the teachers in that school are good readers or good mathe- 
maticians or good geographers or good anything else, but 
solely because he approves of and believes in the system 
that is used in that particular school, and knows from the 
experience of others that the system is actually being used, 
i. ¢.,. that the pupils are being forced by proper discipline 
to benefit from the system, 

That is all clear enough. The pupils have books pro- 
gressively arranged so as to cover every phase of every 
branch. The parent in question may not possess sufficient 
knowledge of any branch to judge of the value of the books 
used, but common sense tells him that, at least, there is a 
system, and that the books would hardly be selected if they 
possessed not some merit. 

But in the question of music teaching, one of the most 
expensive branches of education, where does this same par- 
ent stand? The writer has gone into the matter carefully 
with parents of all classes, from the wealthiest to almost 
the poorest. And everywhere the same discontent was 
manifest. The fathers frankly discountenanced the whole 
proceeding because there were no results, and accused the 
teachers in most cases of “taking their money and loafing 
on the job” ;—and the mothers seemed to accept it as a sort 
of necessary evil. 

Times have been changed within the past few years by 
the advent into most homes of phonographs and pianolas 
which are giving parents a very fair idea of what their 
children ought to be doing. 

Parents, however, are reasonable enough, and are willing 
to wait for results if they believe that the proper methods 
are being followed and that these methods are sure to 
bring the desired results in the end. But where they can 
see no visible method—where the “pieces” the pupil gets 
seem to depend upon the caprice of the teacher or even the 
desire of the pupil—then the parents get impatient, and the 
monthly or quarterly bills are met grudgingly. 

This is such pure common sense that it is wonderful that 
the majority of musicians are unable to see it. 

The truth is that music teaching in this country is in a 
serious situation because there are so many called and so 
few chosen—so many pupils start and so few get enough 
out of it to feel that they have really got their money’s 
worth at all. Nor have they. 

The writer remembers a case that is very illustrative. A 
customer rented a book from a circulating library. It was 
a book in two volumes but only the first volume was in 
at the time the book was taken out. The reader was as- 
sured, however, that the second volume would be in by the 
time he was ready for it. But when he called for it it was 
not in, and ultimately proved to have been lost. He then 
demanded the return of the money he had paid for the 
first volume, and damages to boot, claiming, rightly 


enough, that to have been “forcibly restrained” from com- 
pleting the book was worse than to have read none of it. 
The librarian wisely compromised by buying a new copy 
of the missing volume. “ 

Now it is true that music students discontinue of their 
own accord and are not “forcibly restrained” from com- 
pleting their lessons, seemingly. But do they? Is not the 
maze of indefiniteness so hopelessly discouraging that to 
discontinue is the only escape? Does it not seem, in many 
cases, that to pay out more for the same thing is to send 
good money after bad? 

And the most important thing for the teachers to con- 
sider is, why their pupils discontinue before a 
useful knowledge is gained. Whén the worthy 
statisticians of this great land of ours get to 
computing how much money is spent yearly on 
music lessons, they should also compute what 
proportion of this sum is wasted. One piano 
teacher furnishes the following data regarding 
322 pupils: of these 322 pupils, twenty-nine 
reached the fourth grade or better, that being, 
in the opinion of this teacher, what might be 
called, according to the description of the 
writer, the grade of comparative usefulness ; 120 
stopped before the third grade was fully com- 
pleted; the remainder were not so clearly classi- 
fied in this teacher’s record, but the record 
showed that twenty-one were hopeless either 
from incompetence or laziness, and that the rest 
took only a few lessons. 

This may or may not be an average. It was 
shown to some teachers here, and the remarks 
were also most illuminating: everything from 
“rotten teacher” to “unusually fine record!” 
Take your choice. You who are teachers will 
know. But, whether you think that the teacher 
in question was a rotten teacher or made an 
unusually fine record, if you will look about you 
and ask a few questions you will see that the re- 
sults in general are not so good as this record 
shows. Ask 322 people whether they have had 
music lessons and you will probably get more 
than 300 affirmative answers, and ask how many 
of the 300 have reached the fourth grade (or 
the grade of comparative usefulness, whatever 
you may consider it to be) and you will prob- 
ably find scarcely half a dozen who have 
reached it. 

Why? It is a disgraceful condition of things; 
why should it obtain? 

The answer is one of psychology. If you 
undertake a set task, shame and pride will keep 
you to it until it is completed. If the task has 
no fixed point of termination you will quit when 
you get enough of it without shame or regret. 
The average “course” of music instruction has 
nothing visible about it, nor any end except the 
patience or pocketbook of the student. He gets 
weary of it just as soon as a man would get 
weary of walking in the country With his eyes 
blindfolded. And the pupil’s eyes are certainly 
blindfolded. 

And what are the cures? 

One of them is the Rector System, a system 
complete, interesting, a system that discourages 


the spirit of the thing, and with a tropical sunset behind 
the mango trees for a ground, an apology for a piano 
was dragged out of the chief’s kraal, and the black sons 
of the soil listened to the magic music. Whether it was 
the inspiring sunset or the spontaneity of the proceedings 
the Cherniavskys have not yet discovered, but, strange to 
say, they played as they had seldom played before, and as 


for the response of the black race to the charm of the 
music, it was wonderful. 

“Never tell me again,” remarked one of the party, “that 
the black man has no soul. He is soulful before he comes 
in contact with the grosser part of our civilization.” 





BAS RELIEF PORTRAIT OF CHARLES BOWES, 
By Paul Fielde. 


Mr. Fijelde was chosen to do the memorial of Abraham Lincoln, erected in 


shirking by its complete system of credits, a sys- Christiania, Norway, and presented to that city by the citizens of North Dakota. 


tem which only accredited teachers may teach. 

Dr. Jessup defines this as being a scientific 
age. The Rector System is a scientific system and more. 
Of it a prominent educator said: “It combines the best 
traditions of art with the best traditions of psychology and 
of advanced scientific pedagogy.” 





The Cherniavskys in the Wilds of Africa 





The Cherniavskys, who are to appear in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Tuesday afternoons, January 16 and 23, are 
much travelled artists, having visited twenty-eight different 
countries. 

A unique story was told by the young artists to a South 
African journal. When they decided to cross the wild 
Transki in South Africa from the Western District to 
Durban by a specially hired “six in hand” for the purpose 
of satiating their spirit of adventure, they were held up by 
a.negro tribe. It seems the reputation of the artists had 
precede even to the primitive Kaffirs, and the chief 
of the tfibe good humoredly detained the musical cavalcade 
and demanded the magic music of the “Macoola Moolong” 
(the great white men). The Cherniavskys entered into 


Keehn’s “Reflections” Published 





H. B. Keehn has recently had the fourth of his Five 
Recreations published. It is called “Reflections,” and it is 
full of unusual harmonies which give it an air of mystery 
by reason of the vaguely refined tonalities. Played slowly, 
as the composer directs, and with a soft, sostenuto tone, 
this andantino will make its due effect as a nocturne or 
meditation that is quite free from suggestions of other com- 
posers’ work. “Reflections” is a suitable title for it, and the 
performer should keep the title in mind when playing it, 
so as to bring out the true character of the music. It is 
published by H. H. Bellman, of Reading, Pa., who pub- 
lishes the whole series of Recreations by H. B. Keehn. 





Wilson’s Notes 





“Mr. Wilson is the only singing President the country 
has had since the Civil War.”—New York Sun. “Eight to 
five he sings through his nose.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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[It would be superfluous to tell the readers 
Musical Courier who vid Bispham is and quite 
as superfluous to say that there is no artist who is more 
of an authority on the subject chosen by Mr. Bispham 
for this article—Editor’s Note.] 


In order to tell my readers how to sing a song, 
which deals with a rather advanced stage in the art of 
singing, we shall have first to go back for a few minutes 
to the earlier stages. Every singer who would sing 
songs should learn first how to sing. You should not 
begin to sing by singing songs. It is like playing the 
violin, or the piano. You should not begin by playing 
pieces. You have to learn first how to play. Yet 
would be singers are very impatient about it all. They 
sigh, “Oh, dear,” and would sing songs from the very 
beginning. 

Now, then, there are three stages to go through be- 
fore you can learn how to sing a song. 

You must first learn how to sing, then what to sing, 
and after that how to sing it. Brose are the three 
stages, and it cannot be done the other way about. 

In the first stage you learn the art of singing, then 
you learn the literature of song, and then you combine 
the two and learn how to sing artistically the songs 
that are suited to your voice. 

Beginning with the first stage, we come to the per- 
plexing problem of teachers and methods. It is a fact 
that there are as many methods as there are teachers of 
singing, and no one can be applied to any individual 
any more than one pair of shoes can fit everyone. Each 
singer differs as totally from every other singer in his 
throat and the inside of his mouth as he does in his 
personal appearance. The inside of each face differs 
as much as the outside, and the inside it is which 
affects the character of the voice. Therefore each singer 
has to be dealt with separately according to his 
needs. One may readily have a misfit in a master as 
well as in a pair of shoes, The only means of judging 
is that general feeling of comfort, satisfaction and 
progress. 


How to Sing 


As for myself, I studied with two masters in Phila- 
delphia, with two in Italy, and two in London. In Italy 
I studied the old Italian method of singing; not only 
the old Italian school of song, but also the old Italian 
compositions as a preparation for oratorio singing. It 
was not my intention at that time to go on the stage, 
because of the religious convictions of my mother. 
Eventually her objections were overcome, when I lost 
no time in entering upon my operatic career. That was 
after I had gone to live and study in England. I had 
already learned about the literature of song, the great 
Italian and German classics, which quite properly occury 
the larger part of any well chosen repertoire. 

It was not, however, until I had lived in London for 
some time, making my way in concert singing, that I found 
myself in the way of a stage career. I seized the opportu- 
nity, and then had to begin an entirely different line of 
study in learning and preparing a wide variety of operatic 
roles of all schools and in as many as four languages. There 
I studied the Mozart, Rossini, and Verdi operas with Ran- 
degger; the Wagnerian roles I prepared under a pupil of 
Wagner himself, and most of these parts I have sung under 
such eminent conductors as Seidl and Richter, who were 
Wagner’s constant companions and assistants, 

After my operatic activities abroad and at the Metro- 
politan Opera House were over I devoted myself particu- 
larly to song recitals. To be sure, I gave many concerts 
during my operatic career. My life as a singer in London 
was filled with opportunities of appearing under the best 
musical auspices in every variety of vocal work. I have 
sung at all the great choral festivals in England and given 
many song recitals in London before returning to America. 

I have sung altogether some fifty operatic roles, have 
acted in many dramas, and have been greatly interested in 
giving recitations of great poems to the accompaniment of 
music. The oratorios I have performed number 150. My 
repertoire of songs now amounts to nearly 2,000. That 
seems to be an amazing figure, but I have them all carefully 
catalogued and indexed. I have even kept lists of the num- 
ber of times and the places that I’ve sung some of my fa- 
vorite songs. 


Songs That Tell a Story 


Because I have a dramatic instinct my tendency is to- 
ward songs that tell a story. The more dramatic it is the 
better I like it. And if it is not dramatic I imagine a 
story in connection with it. It is inevitable. I cannot help 
it, if I am at all interested in the song. For instance, 
there is a beautiful “Banjo Song” by Sidney Homer. Now, 
I see in the “Banjo Song” a darkey lolling lazily in the 
sun strumming on his banjo and singing to his girl. Ac- 
cordingly, I sing it with that picture in mind. And so much 
. dol e it individual from my point of view that the day 
after I introduced it at one of my Carnegie Hall recitals, 
Mr. Homer called me up, and while thanking me for sing- 
ing it, he said that I had made it a totally different song 
from what he had intended. He had meant it to be sort 
of a ragtime song, with the “rag” character rather strongly 
brought out in the accompaniment. I minimized the latter 
characteristic and spread it out in order to make of it a 
real lovesick song, not light at all. Then, I found myself 
using a quality of voice in one or two places which only 


HOW TO SING A SONG 


BY 
DAVID BISPHAM 


darkies use, Y eag right out on a tone. It can be best 
characterized y one of Kitty Cheatham’s songs, “When 
"Mandy Sings,” in which she “Jes’ opens ‘er mouf an’ 
hollers !” 

Now then, take a more serious, a classical song—let us 
say Schubert’s “Wanderer.” In that I seem to see the per- 
sonification of a wanderer through life, longing for what 
he used to have, and to rest among his friends in his na- 
tive peed He longs for those who are dead, and finally 
he is told by a spirit voice that only in the grave is there 
rest. 

Then there is “The Two Grenadiers,” by Schumann. I 
seem to see these two soldiers of Napoleon’s army, wound- 
ed and weary and footsore, tramping back from prison in 
Russia, and learning of Napoleon’s downfall from a little 
German innkeeper as they travel. And I see these two men 
as distinctly as though they stood before me, one longing 
to get back to his wife and children, and the other caring 
nothing for anybody but his Emperor and his country. 
Though on the point of death, he asks that his body be 
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taken to France and buried there fully armed, so that he 
may rise from the dead to help his Emperor back to his 
throne again, and bursting/out in his patriotic zeal in the 
“Marseillaise” as the song closes. 


A Man’s Song 


Now, in speaking of the singing of songs one point es- 
pecially must I make clear, That is the adaptability of 
masculine and feminine songs Imagine a woman singing 
“The Two Grenadiers,” for instance, or eyen the “Banjo 
Song!” It is not suitable for a woman to sing a man’s 
song and vice versa and [ wouldn’t allow it for an instant in 
my studio. A man’s song can be readily distinguished 
from a woman’s song by the character of the poem, and 
should be sung only by a man. 

A girl came to me recently and asked me to hear her 
sing. She sang fairly well, but when she half finished I 
asked her to tell me what was wrong with the song. She 
thought carefully a few moments, then said apologetically : 
“Why, of course, my accompanist. You see, Mr. Bispham, 
we haven’t practised together sufficiently.” 

“Never mind the accompanist,” said I. “Don’t shift 
the blame. The fault is yours. Now see again if you 
can tell me what is wrong.” 

Again she thought, until finally she gave it up. 

“Well,” said I, to help her, “you sang about floating on 
the lagoon in a gondola, holding your love close in your 
arms and admiring the beauty of her eyes and hair——” 

“Why,” she broke in, “it’s a man’s song! And I never 
realized it until just now.” 

There is no excuse for that. A singer should realize, 
before he or she begins to study a song, whether it is 
adapted to a man or a woman. There are many beauti- 
ful songs in which there is not the element of gender; 
but where there is no encroachments should be made. 

Many of my women pupils complain that, as they say: 
“All the best songs seem to be written for men!” 


What to Sing 


I take issue with them on this point, and accuse them 
of a lack of investigation into the literature of song. 
Schubert has many superb songs exclusively feminine in 
their characteristics. So has Brahms, and what could be 
finer than Schumann’s cycle called “Frauenliebe und 
Leben” (Woman’s love and life). Yet I was amazed at 
the refusal of a very prominent woman in the musical 
world to include this cycle in her forthcoming program, 
about the make up of which she was consulting me, be- 
cause, forsooth, she considered it “so langweilig” (so 
timesome). She wanted instead to sing a selection of 
songs from the “Dichterliebe,” which, as she should have 
known, speaking German fluently, are essentially songs 
for a man. 

It would be interesting to see what the critics would 
do to a male artist if he should venture to sing, “Oh rest 
in the Lord” from “Elijah.” Yet this song is absolutely 
impersonal, and as well suited to a baritone as to an alto 
voice. What would the press say to a woman who had 
the temerity to include in her program, “It is Enough,” 
“Be Thou Faithful Unto Death,” or “Comfort Ye"! 

There is no law, to be sure, against people making 
these artistic blunders, but it is worth time to draw the 
attention of the rising generation of students to what 






seeins to me to be the obvious fact that a woman should 
stick to woman’s songs or those that are impersonal and 
have no element of sex, and that the same rule should 


guide a man, 
Lullabies for Men Singers 


Yet, in a recent concert by a tenor of authority I heard 
him sing as many as five songs which are suited only to 
a woman. As a proof of the disregard which composers 
show for this principle of selection | may say that I re- 
cently received within a few days three lullabies with re- 
quests from the composers to introduce them at my forth- 
coming concerts! 

But suppose the singer of either sex to be particular in 
the choice of the items of a program, the special point 
to which attention should be directed is, in the first place, 
artistic choice, and in the second, careful combination of 
the songs to be sung, so that there shall be variety in the 
program both in the style of the songs as they follow one 
another and in the keys in which they are to be per- 
formed. For variety and mood are absolutely essential if 
the audience is to. be kept alert to the end. Why do 
people wait to hear more and more of Mme. Sembrich’s 
singing after she has brought her recital to a close? Be- 
cause they are interested. No more and no less. The 
most beautiful singing in the world will fail to hold an 
audience if the individual listeners are bored 

The make up of a program is as important as the 
hanging of pictures at an exhibition. Each song or each 
painting, as the case may be, should be so placed as to be 
set off and contrasted with those which are in its neigh- 
borhood. In this way the intelligent singer, though he may 
not possess the finest voice in the world, will be able, as 
in the case of the great recitalist; Dr. Wuellner, to 
enthrall his audiences, who were so impressed by the 
dramatic quality of his work as to forget about the 
limited vocal means with which his effects were produced. 
Such an artist holds his audience by the power of imagin- 
ing the situation of each episode throughout the program, 


How to Build a Program 


A recital program, unless constructed for some special 
purpose, should, in my opinion, invariably begin with the 
older classics, continue through the more modern classic- 
ists and romanticists—Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Franz, and others of their day, advancing into the recog- 
nized best of the musical output of the present time. It is 
always permissable to introduce episodes such as the great 
ballads of Loewe, or excerpts from oratorios or un- 
familiar operas and characteristic folksongs. Every pro- 
gram should end in a blaze of glory, constructively and 
vocally. 

As to the language used in singing, my firm belief is 
that no person should sing in a tongue he does not un- 
derstand, and no person should sing in any language in 
a way that cannot be understood. As for singing umin- 
telligible English, that is the greatest sin of all, and is, 
moreover, unintelligent. Song singing needs brains, My 
further conviction is that in this English speaking country, 
our own singers should make special efforts to sing 
clearly in our own language and as often as possible to 
use the best available translations when presenting foreign 
songs to our audiences. In European countries music 
lovers do not as a rule care to hear songs rendered in 
languages with which they are not acquainted. They want 
to know the meaning of the words that have been the in- 
spiration of beautiful music. They honor their respective 
tongues and are impatient at our American way of desir- 
ing to sing in any language—-so it isn’t English. I'm glad 
to think, however, that this characteristic of our vocalists 
is rapidly disappearing. 


How to Sing It 


The art of singing an individual song depends largely 
upon the character of the sony itself. A love song should 
be sung with emotion, an oratorio song with religious 
fervor, an operatic song with dramatic intensity, and so 
on throughout the gamut of the emotions from the com- 
edy of “The Pretty Creature” to the tragedy of “The Erl- 
king.” The person who has not the saving grace of imag- 
ination, a sense of humor, and a realization of the serious 
side of life is not fitted, never mind how blessed in the 
possession of a beautiful voice, to be a song recitalist, for 
he is not likely to hold the attention of an audience. 

There is so much mediocre singing heard in our con 
cert rooms today that it is time to call the attention of 
the young men and women who propose to go before the 
public to the fact that the art of singing properly is no 
easy task and is only to be attained by very careful study 
for a much longer period than is usually considered neces- 
sary, and under masters who are more careful than most 
teachers are at the present time. There are comparatively 
few ymasters indeed who have ever had any public experi- 
ence. The majority of socalled singing teachers cannot 
sing and never have sung. They have failed in every 
other pursuit they have undertaken and as a last resort 
instruct others in the art of doing what they cannot them- 
selves perform. Who would dream of taking lessons upon 
the violin from a person who was not a violinist or of 
engaging a piano teacher who could not play the piano? 
Yet it is not considered necessary for a singing teacher 
to be a vocalist! 

There is so much said’ about singing nowadays, and so 
few people can really do it well according to the standards 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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CHOOSING A MUSIC TEACHER 


(From the Parent’s Point of View) 


BY 


MRS. BURTON CHANCE 


(41 RUC iB 


“In order that knowledge may be digested, it must be 
swallowed with relish.”"—Anatole France. 
“Mother, Miss Smith is so tire-able— 
The little girl who spoke these words sighed and raised 
her big blue eyes appealingly to her mother’s face. Now, 
if this mother had been like some mothers, she would 


have said in quite an iron-bound tone: 

“My dear, Miss Smith is an excellent teacher; her 
method is the very best. Besides, it is not your place 
to criticise her—etc., etc., etc!” 

Fortunately, this mother was not like some mothers, but 
was, in fact, quite different: a loving, truly wise, and very 
all seeing person. She accompanied her little daughter 
to the next few lessons and returned home each time in 
a greater blaze of self accusation. ; 

Not that there was anything definitely wrong with Miss 


Smith; her method was indeed perfect, and, rather pa- 
thetically, she was very conscientious, and was doing the 
best she could, never sparing herself in any possible way. 
But she had not the one thing that counts, the one thing 
without which all the knowledge in the world is dry as 
dust—temperamentally, she was unable to provide the 
relish! And the mother accused herself—not Miss Smith 
or the child—for having through momentary blindness, 


and because of a somewhat necessary weighing of material 
pros and cons, lost the greater vision—the vision of that 
sole channel by means of which true education can ever 
be conveyed to any child—personality ! 

However much we would like to think it can be bought 
and sold, education is essentially a personal gift. All the 
money in the world cannot buy it, if it is not backed by 
that something in the teacher for which there is no price. 
Mind must kindle mind. The little flame must be fanned 
and tended by a human hand. Enthusiasm, unquenchable 
and ardent, for the subject he loves, is the successful 
teacher's first great gift. All else is secondary. 

The one thing a mother cannot afford to allow her child 
to have is a “tire-able” teacher. And from the teacher's 
point of view, the one thing he cannot himself afford to be 
is “tire-able.” He may have many weaknesses, even some 
grave faults, and still be able to hand on the precious 
gift, still be able to light that fire in the child’s soul which 
must be the foundation of his work. 

For, unless the teacher is able to create in his pupil a 
craving for his art, a craving so sweet, so new, so won- 
derful that it forms at once one of the basic and motive 
forces of. the child’s life, his work remains uncrowned. 

“I remember so well my own experience,” said a woman 
the other day—a woman who has achieved great musical 
success, “I was always called an unmusical child, and until 
1 was sixteen, my lessons had been an interminable bore, 
meaning less than nothing. Then, in the twinkling of an 
eye, came the great change—for I fell in with a teacher 
who drew my wavering interests with as sure and strong 
a pull as the magnet draws the needle—why, suddenly 
the whole world was changed——!” 

All true knowledge, all true education is just this sort of 
thing. A personal and inexchangeable gift, bestowed 
directly by one soul upon another, hand touching hand, 
eye looking into eye, heart beating with heart. No advan- 
tage of situation or patronage or prestige or even of terms 
can supply this to a music teacher or a music school. 
Upon the purely personal gift of each teacher, and upon 
this alone, depends the success or unsuccess of the system 
he is trying to demonstrate. However good the system, 
it ig absolutely incommunicable, and therefore worthless, 
until it is linked up to that personal power in the teacher 
which, because creative, completes the circuit and makes 
the wires “live.” 

Realizing, then, that it is the kindling of the mind we 
want our child to get, and that the mere playing of tunes 
is so secondary as to count for almost nothing in our 
scheme of the breader musica! education, what must we 
do? The answer is, | think, apparent. Search out the 
“live” teacher as we would search out a pearl without 
price, for upon him we stake our all, 

I think the densest of us feel magnetism, and the blind- 
est of us know when the kindling power is being exercised 
It is this that we want, this that we must have. Nothing 
else and nothing less will do. The essential thing is to 
get the child into a ring of “live” interests, to overcome 
his inertia once and forever, to get him where he will 
gradually be sucked into the great palpitating heart of the 
musical adventure. The only quick and permanent way 
to do this is to find a teacher who can provide the joy and 
relish which go to make his subject forever vital and 


beloved. 





Once thus provided with incentive, the process of get- 
ting a musical education is reduced to its simplest terms. 
It works almost of itself. The bugbear of “How shall | 
make the children practise?” fades away, for they turn 
of themselves to work out that which has been made a 
real and absorbing joy. 

How discover this pearl without price, this rare person, 
about whom I have written so much; does he ever, indeed, 
appear in the flesh? I can assure you that he does; that 
he is in the world today, a8 he has been from the begin- 
ning, when Pan first played upon his magic pipes in the 
glorious days of old, and that it is he, though too often 
humble and unrecognized, who stands at the very heart 
of the musical life of the world and regulates the beat- 
ings of its pulse. 

To find him one must search: there is no easier way. 
Go from teacher to teacher and hear the lessons, talk to 
the pupils and see for yourself if they have been quick- 
ened. Investigate, watch, study—not in the spirit of 
criticism, nor even so much to discover method, style or 
technic (though these things also have their place), but 
rather with this thought in mind: Is the teacher giving 
something “real” to his pupils? Are their minds being 
pricked on into action? Is enthusiasm—God’s own bright 
gift—being created within them? Is the lesson vital, open- 
ing new horizons, spurring them on to greater achieve- 
ment? Will they leave it unsatisfied, with a keen desire 
to know more and to do better, or instead, with relief 
set in a vague background of a depression they do not 
understand, but which descends over their spirits like a 
pall? 

Personally, I feel very strongly that any lesson which 
leaves a child discouraged has been a failure and a back- 
ward step. This, I admit, is from the parent’s point of 
view, and may sound a little too final to those who have 
the actual daily experience of meeting the changing con- 
ditions and temperamental difficulties of a number of chil- 
dren. An occasional such lesson may to them sc2m inevi- 
table even with the “live” teacher. However, if such a 
lesson should occur often, more often, indeed, than very, 
very occasionally, something is wrong, and the time has 
come to investigate. 

And do not let us forget that when music is presented 
by a “live” teacher, there are enough points of general 
contact in the art to make it a vital interest to the untal- 
ented as well as to the talented child. That we do not 
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OPERA IN THE ARGENTINE 


JOHN W. LYMAN 
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(Mr. Lyman spent considerable time during the sum- 
mer of 1916 in the Argentine capital and writes from 
first hand knowledge of operatic and musical conditions 
there.—Editor’s Note.] 


Within the past four or five years more has been written 
and discovered about the people and countries of South 
America than in all the preceding years of their independ- 
ence. Since then commercial and artistic development has 
reached such a height that Uncle Sam’s government has ex- 
ercised greater efforts than ever before to create a better 
and broader feeling of friendship with our sister republics, 
but before a real and logical understanding can be fully 
accomplished, North Americans at large, especially those 
seeking South American trades, whether it be in a musical 
or purely commercial line, must get away from the idea 
that their own manner of doing things is the only one. 
South America is the “Land of Mafiana” (tomorrow), 
and the more one attempts to hurry the Argentinian or 
Brazilian, the slower will be the results. The South Amer- 
icans have their own ideas regarding business and social 
life, and, considering the prosperity these happy people 
have developed, why should they change their mode of liv- 
ing to keep abreast of the pace that kills? They live for 
the joy of living, and work to maintain that joy. Germany, 
England, Italy and Spain will, for a long time to come, be 
the preferred countries for both commercial and artistic 
relationship. This needs no explanation when one real- 
izes that these nations have studied the traits of the South 
Americans and have wisely catered to their wishes. Until 
the same is done in North America, little can be expected. 

Musically speaking, the United States has much to offer 
the people of South America, and no doubt the South 
American music lovers would be only too glad to accept 
our first rank artists with open arms, providing some ener- 
getic and diplomatic manager would take the trouble and 
risk to enter the concert field and create a demand for 
American artists. Such a project could hardly be accom- 
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give music to the untalented child is, I believe, one of our 
great failures, for music can be used as a leverage for 
character building, and as a help to general moral and 
spiritual growth. 

When you have done your utmost to secure a “live” 
teacher—to fish him, as it were, out of the depths of the 
seas with all your wiles—do not sit down with folded hands 
and leave the affair of the music lessons to work itself out 
alone. The best teacher in the world is made better by 
co-operation, and he will give out more to your child of 
that precious thing you want if he feels buoyed up during 
the lessons by the knowledge that at home there is a com- 
plete and appreciative understanding of his work. Noth- 
ing helps a teacher more definitely to give out his best: 
than to know that his plan of. campaign is followed by 
the child’s parents with whole hearted approval and en- 
thusiasm. Listen to a lesson once in a while. Intelli-. 
gent criticism is stimulating to both teacher and pupil. 
Anything, in fact, but indifference or pulling against the 
grain! 

Imagine the discouragement of something like this: 

“Mr. Jones, mother does not like this new piece, and, 
please, she says, Mr. Jones, will you change my exercise 
book; she’s tired of hearing me always practising the 
same things”’—— 

There is no better way to test the value of a musical 
education than by looking for results in other departments 
of the child’s life. If his mind is indeed receiving a vital 
stimulus, the new feelings will manifest themselves by 
a deepening of his emotional life all along the line of 
growth. If the incentive has been real, it will reach out 
into all the different departments of his life and change 
and color them. A maturing process is soon seen to be 
going on in a child whose heart is fixed toward music. 
Something noble comes into his face-—I have seen it many 
times—-and already he has the look of one who is making 
toward a far country. Love of music is one of the few 
links between the mortal and the immortal in us. Surely 
this love will continue in the soul to the utmost limits 
of its development, and surely the invisible friend who 
walks with us here will be like sharer with us of the im- 
mortal mysteries ! 

So, the value of the education a child is receiving may 
be gauged by the number and quality of his interests, the 
increase of his resources, the promptness with which his 
spiritual and intellectual roads lead out from Self, and 
the number and depths of the new roots he is seen to be 
putting out. Such roots are his future channels of growth 
and inner strength on which eventually that choice blos- 
som, the immortal lily of his soul, is destined to appear. 


For my own part, I believe that each root, even to that 
final and celestial bloom, is the result of a seed planted 
by the human kindly hand of one of his early teachers, 
and therefore that it is impossible—quite impossible, in- 
deed—to overemphasize the importance of choosing even 
the least of them. 





plished in one season, but it could be in two or three sea- 
sons. This would require, not only a great deal of patience 
and diplomacy, but a fairly good knowledge of the lan- 
guage. However, it would be worth the trouble, and the 
manager who started it would be handsomely rewarded in 
more ways than one. 

If the people of this great country are of the impression 
that South Americans know little or practically nothing 
about us, they are mistaken. We see v little news re- 
garding South America in our leading dailies, while on the 
other hand such great South American journals as La 
Punsa, La Nacion, La Razon and other papers very often 
give complete accounts of the leading happenings that take 
place in all parts of the United States. I am told that La 
Punsa alone often has a cable toll of seventeen thousand 
pacos ($8,000) in one day. No new opera produced in Eu- 
rope or America fails of a full report in the Argentine 
papers. When “Goyescas” was produced at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House last season, every newspaper and maga- 
zine of consequence throughout the entire continent de- 
voted space to the work, and the same was true of 
“Prince Igor.” 

Buenos Aires as a Musical City 

Buenos Aires is a wonderfully musical city. With the 
exception of the orchestral and recital fields, in which it is 
sadly weak, the general run of music compares with that of 
New York and other leading centers. In the grand opera 
sphere the magnificent Theatre Colon is unsurpassed by 
any house of its kind in the world. For beauty, equipment, 
stage properties and management, it is on a par with any 
other operatic institution. Another thing can be said in 
its favor. The Teatro Colon is a real palace of music. Its 
front entrance is not marred by three or four cheap shops 
plastered with such signs announcing picture frames, cu- 
rios and popular music, and the side of the building is 
adorned with no office for Chinatown or Coney Island 
busses. Of course, such things in no way have anything to 
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do with the excellence of the Metropolitan Opera. While 
the Colon performances are not as complete as those of the 
Broadway institutions, such external blotches (as the Latins 
would call them) would have a tendency to mar the entire 
evening’s pleasure. This may only be imagination, but for 
the Argentine, imagination is a serious thing in life, and 
he does not fail to let his brother and his operatic man- 
ager know it. 


Via South America to the Metropolitan 


The management of the Colon certainly endeavors to give 
its patrons the best there is in the operatic world in the 
way of securing new singers. The opera goers of the Colon 
boast with exceptional pride of having heard Caruso and 
Tetrazzini in their palmiest days, long before the patrons 
of the Metropolitan. They take it for granted that it is 
the height of every singer’s ambition who makes good at 
the Colon and La Scala at last to reach the Metropolitan, 
where, as they think, it is more a matter of dollars than 
art. To make good with Buenos Aires music patrons 
generally means an engagement at the “Met.” 

Just at present Titto Ruffo is a great favorite in South 
America. There are seldom any popular-priced rates when 
he is to appear. In such operas as “Hamlet,” “Pagliacci” 
and “Barbiere di Siviglia” the entire house is often sold 
out days in advance. But as a concert singer I doubt if he 
is so much of a favorite as in North America. The Argen- 
tines are also véry proud of the fact that Marie Barrientos 
first won her musical spurs in their metropolis. Mme. 
Barrientos will never be without followers in the countries 
south of the equator, so no matter how gray her hair may 
turn or how many birthdays she may be blessed with, until 
she is called to the great beyond, the Argentines will never 
see her in any other light than in the heyday of her now 
reigning career. 

Every time Caruso appeared at the Colon there was al- 
most a riot to secure admittance, and he was called upon to 
repeat his arias so many times, the management was com- 
pelled to ask the audiences not to intrude too much upon 
the great tenor’s good nature. Martinelli received almost 
similar receptions. At every performance in which he ap- 
peared there was a general scramble for tickets, and I 
failed to see him appear at a performance that was not 
crowded from pit to dome. The applause that followed his 
arias was all that could be desired by even the most selfish 
of singers. Very often Mme. Barrientos and Martinelli ap- 
peared on the same bill. The Ruffo audiences and prices 
prevailed. 
American Tenor’s Success 

A real surprise of the Colon season was the wonderful 
success of Edoardo di Giovanni, the Canadian tenor, better 
known to his American friends as Edward Johnson. He 
has sung in nearly all the big houses in Italy, and this 
season returns to iB Scala for the fourth time. Johnson 
was the first singer from North America to appear at the 
Colon. His success was so pronounced the Argentines 
were at a loss to understand why he does not sing at one 
of the leading opera houses in the United States. He re- 
turns to the Colon next season. 

Saint-Saéns There 

Among the conductors, the best known was Camille 
Saint-Saéns. In spite of his advanced years the famous 
French composer was as young in spirit as any one con- 
nected with the opera company. It was a common sight 
to see him strolling leisurely down the Avenida de Mayo, 
newspaper in hand, to the park that surrounds the Capitol 
Building. There he would sit for an hour or so and take 
what he called “his morning sun bath.” 


A Gentle Protest 


Operatic managers have their troubles at Buenos Aires 
as well as elsewhere. In spite of the fact that the joint 
directors of the Colon, de Rosa and Mocchi produced 
twenty-one operas in the 1916 season, seven of them new 
to South America, and that the season was credited by 
both public and critics with being one of the most artistic 
as well.as profitable in the history of the Colon, a few 
people came to the conclusion that some of the perform- 
ances were not up to the standard befitting such an insti- 
tution as the Teatro Colon. In order to show their dis- 
approval, one night these people purchased a lot of tin 
whistles and distributed them among their friends. At a 
given signal all began blowing them, in the hope of dis- 
turbing the artists and audience, breaking up the perform- 
ance; but the trick failed to work. 


How the Audiences Behave 


The Colon audiences certainly love opera, and the so 
called “general public” does not hesitate to give full vent 
to its feelings. Most of the performances start at 8.45 
o'clock, and there are few late comers. Once the overture 
has begun the house is so quiet the proverbial pin could be 
heard to drop, and woe unto him who so much as rattles 
a program or attempts to take his seat, for he will be 


hissed by his neighbor and by all around him. The con- 
clusion of any favorite aria means storms of applause and 
stamping of feet. One thing noticeable was that at the 
entrance of any star, no matter how popular he or she may 


be, the audience holds its peace until the end of the scene. 


Insist on the Best ae 
The opera goers of the Argentine are exceptionally keen 
as to the ability of their leading singers. They want the 
best, the newest and the most sensational. He who once is 
fortunate enough to sing himself into the public’s good 
graces need have no fear of not being appreciated, even 
though he may not always appear to the best advantage in 
some later performance. Therefore the Argentinans, like 
the Italians, French, Germans and people of other coun- 
tries where music and art flourish, do not hesitate to tell 
American visitors that they truly appreciate what artists 
have done for their pleasure and enjoyment, and when 
those artists have finished their life work, they are not 
cast aside and forgotten I cannot vouch as to the whole 
truth regarding such assertions, but nevertheless it is an 
excellent trait. 
The Popular Performances 
i e subscription performances at the Colon are the 
om pare emia of the Buenos Aires season, the popu- 
lar performances are just the opposite. At these latter af- 
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[Since the advent of the modern French school the 
whole-tone scale has come to be about as familiar a 
piece of furniture in the musical household as the 
kitchen stove in the ordinary one, A great many of us, 
however, have been content to accept it as we do the 
kitchen stove; that is, as a fait accompli, without taking 
the trouble to inquire what it really is, why it was, 
made or whence it came. In the following article the 
author explains some of these things very concisely and 
in words comprehensible to the layman.—Editor’s Note.] 

There has been, and I doubt if they have entirely disap- 
peared, a number of good musicians who honestly believe 
and contend that the modern French school of composers 
is “decadent,” and that under the leadership of Debussy, 
all those who have composed on the foundation of the 
“whole-tone scale,” have, after a time found themselves in 
a cul de sac, beyond which no future development is pos- 
sible, where they soon exhaust their musical resources, and 
are “through” as far as composition is concerned. The 
contention of these good people is further strengthened by 
the fact that Debussy himself is reported to have said that 
temporarily at least, he fears he is getting “written out,” 
that he finds he is repeating himself, and that, therefore, he 
is not writing until he can do things that satisfy him. 

When 1T first became acquainted with modern French 
music employing the so called “whole-tone scale” it was 
as if a light had suddenly been thrown on the entire devel- 
opment of music, from the earliest times until now, and 
showing how music is to develop, must develop in the 
future if there is to be any real progress. 

(Music is always conditioned by the tones the ear “can 
stand” in combination, or more strictly speaking, by the 
closeness of the harmony the ear will accept. When the 
art was young, the ear of man was very underdeveloped, 
especially as compared to the eye which is even now, many 
centuries ahead of the ear in development. The octave 
was the smallest interval the ear could stand at first. Any 
closer harmony would have been considered “advanced,” 
“decadent,” “cacophany.” Later, as the ear of man grew 
stronger, smaller intervals came to be used. Probably the 
first attempts were awkward fourths and fifths. Little 
variety could be gotten with such a narrow harmonic 
scheme, but still later when the ear could accept the di- 
vision of the octave into a major third and a minor sixth, 
then the time had arrived for the musical Adam, John 
Sebastian Bach, who tempered the clavichord well, and 
laid a foundation on which is built all subsequent music 
up to and including that of the present day. European and 
occidental nations are still in the musial era of Bach, which 
era may be subdivided into three somewhat overlapping and 
indistinct periods—the period of the major third (up to 
Beethoven), the period of the minor third (culminating 
in Wagner), and the period of the major second (of which 
Debussy is the chief exponent). 

The major third is the “ruling spirit” of all music of the 
first of these three periods. Not that smaller intervals do 
not occur. They do, but they are the embroideries, or 
applique of the musical fabric, the warp and woof of which 
remains the major third. 

With Beethoven came the beginning of the period of the 





minor third, which reached its full height when Wagner 
arrived and squeezed every last drop of sweetness out of 
combinations of minor thirds piled ad infinitum one on top 
of the other. Play the chord c-e flat-f sharp-a, which 
divides the octave into four even 
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intervals, and you have the key to every line Wagner 
ever wrote, with one or two interesting exceptions. This 
chord is the entrance examination which every ear must 
pass before it can enter the present school of music. It is 
the key to the Wagnerian heaven. 

But no active musician, unless he has reached his second 
childhood, will live for more than fifteen years in bliss in 
this heaven. After a while its pleasures will cloy. His ear 
will demand still closer harmony, and this he will find cut 
to pattern in the music founded on the so-called “whole 
tone scale.” It is a chord, however, I can not think of it 
as a scale any more than [ can think of the chord ec, e flat, 
f sharp, a, as a scale. 

Now play the chord c, d, e, f sharp, g sharp, a sharp 
(three white keys, three black keys). 





in close position, dividing the octave into six equal inter- 
vals. If you are well acquainted with Debussy’s “Pelleas 
and Melisande,” Dukas’ “Ariane and Barbe-bleu” and 
Stravinsky’s “L’Oiseau de Feu” your ear will accept this 
chord as harmonious and really beautiful, for it contains 
the very essence of, the music of today and of the imme- 
diate future. It is merely a question of education, One 
could deliberately train himself for a better appreciation of 
such works as those mentioned above by playing this chord 
over and over again, varying the monotony of it with 
arpeggios and different positions, until the original feeling 
of slight nausea, which some experience, has completely 
given way to one of repose and satisfaction. Of course 
this chord will not sound so well on the piano as in the 
orchestra, but the difference is negligible. 

Some will perhaps still disagree with this classification 
saying that our whole tone chord is merely a different 
building of the scale. If they are right, then the theorists 
who have endeavored to elucidate Wagner should have 
described his music as built on a five note scale, c, d flat, 
f flat, a, c. No, both of these chords; that built of minor 
thirds and that built of major seconds—have been intro- 
duced to the musical world by degrees, at first gingerly, in 
arpeggios, scale formations, and configurations of all sorts, 
later, as composers developed the courage of their con- 
victions, and audiences the ability to sit still in their seats, 
without throwing things or blowing penny whistles, the 
four tones of the former chord and the six tones of the 
latter were piled in ever increasing “cacophony” till the 
present day. 





fairs the audiences are composed of what some might term 
the “real” opera lovers. Here full dress is discarded on 
the part of the men, although the ladies seldom fail to come 
properly gowned. As in most European theatres and opera 
houses, men show as much, if not more, curiosity than the 
women when it comes to finding out who is present. Be- 
tween the acts it is not an uncommon thing to see the 
orchestra pit rail crowded with men all with their opera 
glasses trained upon the occupants in the upper tier boxes. 
In the rear of the house the same thing is going on. One 
of the critics once went so far as to state those who spied 
on their friends and friends’ friends from the orchestra 
rail during the first intermission repeated the performance 
from the back of the auditorium during the second inter- 
mission, It was simply a double shift. 

“Standees and sittees” are not quite so numerous at the 
Colon as the Metropolitan. In the first place there is no 
standing room on the main floor of the Colon. There is 
quite a wide space in the top gallery and on some nights 
the place is packed to the walls with “opera infantry,’ as 
the Colon ushers call the standees. During the intermis- 
sions the stairways that lead to the upper galleries are 
crowded with footweary music lovers. There they sit and 
discuss the opera and the merits of the singers with the 
same seriousness and authority as those who keep the 
brass rail'‘of the Metropolitan so highly polished. 

Ticket Speculation 

Speculation in theatre tickets in both Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo ‘has given’ the ‘police and public much an- 
noyance, but not so much as in New York. One thing about 
the Buenos Aires ticket speculator, he is of a higher and 


more refined type of man than the class who prowl about in 
front of the best New York theatres. He dare not pass 
remarks about those who refuse to pay his exorbitant prices. 
If he did, not only would the police arrest him, but he 
would stand an excellent chance of being mauled by a 
crowd. But one sees very few of these pests in front of 
any of the amusement places. Both the city and national 
government have done their best toward breaking up ticket 
speculation. Stringent laws have been passed against it, but 
to date it has been a failure except in keeping the specu- 
lators themselves from off the sidewalks and in front of 
the theatres. 
A Clever Speculator 


The Argentine ticket speculator is far more shrewd than 
the New York ticket sharp, and he does not resort to low, 
dirty methods. When the law was passed in Buenos Aires 
forbidding theatre tickets to be sold for more than the 
price named on the tickets one Argentine got around this 
new law in a rather unique way. He had a smal! postcard 
shop in Calle Florida. One morning there appeared in his 
shop window a basket of postcards. The postcards were 
marked $5 apiece. The exorbitant price for a penny post 
card soon attracted attention and a number of persons 
went in the shop out of curiosity. At last one man’s cu- 
riosity became so aroused that he purchased two cards and 
after paying his ten dollars was presented with two opera 
tickets as prizes. The proprietor of the shop was imme- 
diately arested, but in court proved he had given away the 
tickets with a couple of postcards and there was nothing in 
the constitution to forbid him selling merchandise for what 
price he pleased and with that rsaerchandise he was entitled 
to give away any sort of prizes he wished. 
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HOW TO WRITE FOR THE ORCHESTRA 


CLARENCE LUCAS 


Many are called, but few are chosen to write for the 
orchestra. Many learn how to arrange music for the 
various instruments, one above another, on the paper of 
an orchestral score, but few discover the secrets of a 
Berlioz, a Wagner, a Dvorak, a Tschaikowsky, and make 
their work individual, so that the manner may be recog- 
nized as readily by the expert hearer as the red of Rubens, 
the golden brown of Rembrandt and the atmosphere of 
Turner are known at a glance to the eye of the art student. 

The art of being a genius, of course, cannot be taught. 
Only the science—or rather the method—of orchestration 
can be imparted. And before a musician can undertake 
the study of orchestration with any profit to himself and 
satisfaction to his hearers, he must have a technical mastery 
of harmony and counterpoint. To arrange a waltz or a 
two-step for a small theatre orchestra may not require 
such formidable preliminaries. With that kind of work, 
however, I need not now concern myself. The student 
who acquires the knowledge of orchestration will have no 
trouble with the knack of arranging. 

1 shall attempt to explain as simply as possible what 
the art of orchestration is and how composers set to work 
in scoring a composition for orchestra, 

Musica Courter readers need not be masters of har- 
mony and counterpoint, or performers on orchestral in- 
struments, in order to follow my description. Of course, 
1 do not promise that the reader of this article will sud- 
denly find himself able to score for orchestra. 


Transposing Instruments 


To one accustomed only to look at songs or piano music 
there seems no head or tail to an orchestral score. The 
pages appear to be dotted here and there, with notes in 
various keys, and no part looks like a tune or a musical 
phrase of any character, 

The first question the student asks is, Why are there so 
many different key signatures? For instance, an overture 
said to be in B flat might have a part written in A (three 
sharps) for the flute in D flat. There might be a part 
written in F (one flat) for the cor anglais, and other 
parts written in C for the clarinets and trumpets in B flat. 
The horn parts might contain no signature at all, or one 
flat, and the instruments might be crooked in F. The 
student will discover that the piccolo plays an octave higher 
than the note is written, and that the double basses sound 
an octave lower than the printed note. Naturally he asks 
why there should be such confusion. Let it be said, once 
and for all, that these transpositions are an unmitigated 
nuisance to the composer and to the reader of the score 
as well, But they have an excellent reason for their 
existence, else they would long ago have been done away 
with, They make the players’ tasks easier. Now, as the 
public performance of a work is its ultimate destination, 
it is reasonable that much should be sacrificed to make the 
public performance effective. No doubt the composer 
could finish his orchestration many hours, possibly days, 
sooner if he had no transpositions to delay him. But what 
advantage would he gain if his work was more difficult 
to the performer, and, as a natural result, was played with 
hesitation and bad intonation? Several of the orchestral 
instruments become exceedingly difficult to play in certain 
keys,,and the complications of the fingering in certain 
wind instruments make them liable to be out of tune. 
Why should a clarinetist be required to play anything 
elaborate in the key of D flat, for example, when by ng 
a B fiat clarinet he can play the same passage written in 
flat, though actually sounding in D flat? In “Les Hugue- 
nots” Meyerbeer writes in A for clarinets in A when he 
wants his clarinets to sound in the key of G flat, in which 
the orchestra actually is playing. The D flat flute part 
would be in F, the horns in F would play in D flat, and the 
trumpets or cornets in B flat would play in A flat. Does 
this seem like a jargon of absurdity ossibly, for most 
persons seem baffled with this transposition. In reality 
it is quite simple, or appears to be so to me. I will ex- 
plain the principles. 

When an instrument is said to be in C the reader must 
not conclude that the instrument plays only in C. An in- 
strument in C plays the note as written and without trans- 
position. In orchestral parlance the piano is a C instru- 
ment. B flat or F sharp, or any other note on paper, 
sounds B flat, or F sharp, and so on, when played on the 
piano, organ, violin, harp and other non-transposing in- 
struments. i 

When I say that an instrument is in B flat I simply 
mean that every note played on that instrument will sound 
a whole tone lower than the note on paper, because B flat 
is a whole tone lower than C. C is the fixed standard, and 
all transpositions are measured from it. There is a clari- 
net in C, for instance. When the player opens in succes- 
sion the various holes in the tube of the instrument, he 
plays the scale of C. He could play the scale of B flat 
on the same instrument by mrs various keys lying be- 
tween the holes in the tube. But the fingering at once be- 
gins to become complicated, and becomes more and more 
so the farther away from the scale of C the player gets. 
The simplest way to play the scale of B flat is to keep the 
fingering for C and make the clarinet a trifle bigger and a 
little longer. Then the player plays the same scale of C, 
but the longer instrument makes the scale sound a whole 
tone lower. Then any instrument which makes the note 
sound a whole tone lower than the note appears to be on 
the printed page is said to be in B flat. Consequently, a 
composer writing a work in F could ome oy clarinets in C 
playing the notes as actually written in F, or he could put 
his clarinets in B flat, so to speak, and write the clarinet 
parts in G, leaving the instruments to make their notes 
sound a whole tone lower—that is, in F. As a matter of 
fact, the composer would choose the B flat rather than the 
C clarinets on account of the better tone quality. 


Clarinets in A, or any other instruments in A are instru- 
ments which sound a minor third lower than the notes - 
pear to be on paper. The player piays the fingering of the 
C scale, and the instrument sounds the notes of the A 
scale, Now, if a composition happened to be in 
the key of B, five sharps, for the violins and other 
non-transposing instruments, the composer would have the 
choice of three keys for his clarinets. He could put his 
clarinet parts in B, five sharps, for his clarinets in C; or he 
could put his clarinet parts in C sharp, seven sharps, or 
enharmonically in D flat, five flats, for his clarinets in B 
flat; or he could put his clarinet parts in D, two sharps, for 
his clarinets in A. Common sense would direct him to use 
his clarinets in A. Bear in mind that the clarinets in A are 
so called because they make every note played on them 
sound a minor third lower than the notes on paper appear 
to be. Consequently all music for clarinets in A must 
be written a minor third higher than they are intended to 
sound. D being a minor third higher than B, is obviously 
the right key in which to write for the clarinets in A 
when the music is intended to sound in the key of B. 

Meyerbeer, writing in G flat for his non-transposing in- 
struments, might have chosen B flat clarinets and written 
the music for them in A flat. Instead of which he em- 
ployed clarinets in A, and in place of writing for them in 
the key of B double flat, which is the minor third above 
G flat, he wrote in the key of A, which is the enharmonic 
of B double flat. The reason he wrote in A was not be- 
cause his clarinets were in A, but because the so called A 
instruments transpose a minor third lower than they ap- 
pear to play. The real reason why Meyerbeer chose the 
A rather than the B flat clarinets on this particular occa- 
sion was not one of transposition, however, but because 
the A clarinet could sound the low C sharp which is not 
possible on the B flat or C instruments. But I am con- 
cerned with transposition at present. The compass of the 
various instruments belongs to the study of instrumenta- 
tion. I have given a good deal of space to this question 
of transposition because it is always a stumbling block to 
the beginner. He usually rails at it and decides that he 
will banish it later when he becomes a master of orchestra- 
tion. But when he considers that the performer before the 
public is enormously benefited by the practice, he becomes 
reconciled in time to the mentally exasperating trouble of 
writing his orchestral and band scores in several keys at 


once, 
Order of the Score 


Another question often asked is: Why are the woodwind 
instruments placed at the top of the page, the brass instru- 
ments under them, the stringed instruments at the bottom 
of the page, with the drums above them? 

Well, the instruments have to be put on paper in some 
kind of order so that the music may be read with the 
least effort, and the present arrangement has gradually 
»become established. There is no reason whatever why 
they should be arranged as they are, however, except con- 
venience and custom. It makes no difference to the per- 
former how the parts are mixed up or separated in the 
composer's score. performer has his separate part 
written out for him no matter how many or how few lines 
there are in the score. In some of the older scores the in- 
struments are arranged in different orders on the page. 

In all modern scores the stringed instruments, called 
strings for short, are placed at the bottom of the page. 
They consist of the first violins, second violins, violas, 
cellos, basses, written on fine separate staves respectively. 
They constitute the solid foundation, main body, or back 
bone, of the orchestra. No one can write well for the 
orchestra who cannot write effectively for strings. No 
padding with brass, decorating with wind, or punctuating 
with percussion instruments will redeem bad string writ- 
ing. The best thing the aspirant to orchestral fame can 
do is to learn to play a stringed instrument. No skill 
and experience thus gained can too small to be of 
value to an arranger for the orchestra. But whether we 
have any knowledge of the stringed instruments or not, 
let us now make an essay at orchestration. Take some- 
thing simple to start with, such as a four part hymn from 
the hymn book. We shall require five staves for our 
stringed instruments, instead of the three staves required 
for a song with piano accompaniment. Let us write out 
the soprano part of the hymn for the first violins. Then 
write the alto part for the second violins, the tenor part 
for the violas, and the bass part of the hymn will be 
given to the cellos. What are we going to do for our 
double basses? Well, we can give them the same notes 
the cellos have, bearing in mind, however, that the double 
bassés sound an octave lower than they appear on paper 
to —. Our hymn tune now will be cable for stringed 
orchestra. Lagan it will sound dull merely as a vocal 
hymn written out for strings. The bass part, however, 
will be full and solid. 

Let us divide our first violins, making half of them play 
the melody an octave higher. At once the stringed or- 
chestra will sound more effective. The added brightness 
at the top will offset the low notes of the double basses. 
If we have the countrapuntal skill to unchain the cellos 
from the double basses and write a separate part for 
them up in the alto register where the second violin is 
playing, altering slightly the second violin and viola parts 
if necessary to avoid crowding and to fill gaps in the 
harmony, we will find our hymn beginning to resemble 
orchestra music. Of course it will not be mistaken for 
the “Siegfried Idyll,” or the andante from Beethoven's 
second symphony, but it will have started on the way from 
a choral hymn tune to an orchestral movement. 

* * * ee  ® “ar eee 

Let us leave the main, or string section of the orchestra 

and turn our attention to the woodwind instruments. 


Beginning at the top of the page in the av symphony 
of Bethoven, Schubert, umann, we athete a or 
Brahms, by way of example, we find parts for two flutes, 
two oboes, two clarinets, two bassoons. This entire choir 
of woodwind sounds thin and slender beside the stri 
orchestra. They are something like a quartet of soloists 
beside a chorus. We can arrange our hymn tune for 
them, however, and be sure of a perfect balance between 
the parts. But the woodwind section is very weak in the 
bass. There is only one bassoon for bass and one for 
the tenor part. The second clarinet can play the alto part 
of the hymn, and the first clarinet can the soprano. 
The combination will sound about as full as a reed or 
with a few stops drawn. This can be varied by giving 
the soprano and alto parts to the two oboes, provided the 
alto does not go too low for the second oboe. This com- 
bination will be thinner and more pastoral, more rustic in 
character than the first combination. * 

_We can make the bassoons play the bass part in octaves, 

ve the tenor part to the second clarinet, the alto to the 

rst clarinet and second oboe, the soprano to the first 
oboe and the second flute, and make the first flute play 
the melody an octave higher. That will be about as much 
as we can get out of the eight woodwind instruments, 
though there are a few more combinations possible with 
these instruments. When composers desire’ a fuller, 
rounder tone from the woodwind they add the French 
horns, commonly called the horns. These instruments are 
made of brass, but their tone is quite unlike the other 
brass instruments and they can be used with beautiful 
effect with the strings or the woodwind without the loud, 
dominating, penetrating effect of the other brass instru- 
ments, For this reason the horns are placed in the score 
between the bassoons of the woodwind group and the 
trumpets of the brass group, notwithstanding that they 
are higher in pitch than the bassoons and lower in pitch 
than the trumpets (or cornets). 

When two horns are added to the light woodwind in- 
struments playing the hymn tune the tone of the whole 
combination at once becomes richer. The horns would 
play parts composed of phrases of the tenor and alto parts. 

e horns can also be used effectively with the two bas- 
soons, making a sort of male quartet combination for in- 
struments, Those full, soft, mellow chords at the begin- 
ning and repeated at various times in the slow movement 
of Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony are played by horns 
and bassoons, 

The piccolo is a little flute, very shrill, brilliant and pierc- 
ing, which is added to the woodwind in combination with 
the full orchestra for special effects. Likewise the double 
bassoon, a gruff, thick, unwieldy bass instrument, is added 
to the woodwind under certain conditions. Then there is 
the beautiful cor anglais often called English horn, which 
is an alto oboe instrument, five notes lower in pitch and 
rounder in tone than the oboe ‘This instrument is par- 
ticularly suited for playing melodies of a dreamy, expres- 
sive nature, and sounds best when detached from the wood 
wind to be accompanied by the strings. The wonderful 
slow movement of Dvorak’s “New World” symphony con- 
sists mainly of an expressive melody accompanied by soft 
chords on the strings. This instrument can be used in 
woodwind combinations, of course, though its special char- 
acter is apt to suffer when hidden by oboes and clarinets. It 
is impossible to mention here all the effective uses of the 
cor anglais, or of any other instrument, for that matter. 
The clarinet in E flat is a small and brilliant instrument 
for special effects, and the flute in D flat is just like the 
ordinary flute except that it is a little smaller so as to 
sound a half tone higher than the written notes indicate. 
When a difficult passage occurs in such a key as D flat 
or F sharp, for instance, the composer has only to write in 
the easy keys of C or F and let the instrument do the 
transposing mechanically, without any trouble to the per- 
ormer. 

The Brass Instruments 


The brass section of the orchestra consists of two 
trumpets, two or three trombones, and a bass tuba. In 
modern grand orchestras there are often four trumpets, or 
at least three. Sometimes cornets are substituted for 
trumpets, but not in the best orchestras. In addition to 
these brass instruments there are the horns, two or four, 
which we have previously considered in the woodwind 
section, There are various ways of treating the brass in- 
struments, of course, as the combinations of the whole or 
part of them with other various combinations of wood- 
wind and strings appear to be inexhaustible. Each new 
composer of great eminence manages to find new effects. 
But we can begin our study of the brasses by arranging 
the hymn tune for them t the first trumpet play the 
soprano part, the second trumpet the alto part, the first 
trombone the tenor part and the second trombone the bass 
part. Here we have a perfectly balanced brass quartet of 
instruments of about equal power and similar tone quality. 
We cannot add to our soprano as there is no very high 
brass instrument, But we can get immense power in the 
bass by making the tuba play an octave lower than the sec- 
ond bassoon. If we have three trombones we can still 
farther fill up our majestic harmonies. Then add the two, 
or probably, four horns and we get a sonorous choir capa- 
ble of tremendous power if the players are directed to 
exert themselves. No portion of the orchestra requires 
more discretion and judgment on the part of both the 
composer and the conductor. A few brass instruments 
overblown can easily obliterate all the details of melodic 
Pe and harmonic changes in the strings and woodwind. 

et the brass instruments, especially the trombones, are 
capable of the most delightful effects in very soft chords. 
The trombone can surpass 'the flute, oboe clarinet and bas- 
soon in softness and can also dominate the loudest full 
orchestra. The composer, therefore, is not always to blame 
for a too strident brass tone in his composition. Perhaps 
the general musical public does not recognize the tone of 
the trombone when it is played softly, in combination 
with flutes, or horns, or strings, and thinks of it only as a 
kind of bellowing bull to enforce climaxes. We have 
s of the trumpets and trombones having the same 
kind of tone. We must now refer to other kinds of brass 
tone. There is the horn tone already mentioned in the 
woodwind. Then there is the tuba tone. For special dra- 
matic effects Wagner used a small band of tubas in his 
Ring.” The tubas belong to the cornet family—that is to 
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say, the tube is short and wide. In the trumpet-trombone 
family the tube is longer and narrower, and in the horn 
family the tube is very long and very narrow. There are 
also variations in the ae of the mouthpiece through 
which the player blows. is gives us three distinct tone 
qualities in the brass. In the wood wind there are several 
varieties of tone, but in the strings there is, in a sense, only 
one tone er: But the strings can modify their tone 
so much that they have really the most resources of all. 
The Percussion Instruments 


There yet remains another section of the orchestra, 
namely, the percussion instruments—side drums, bass 
drums, triangles, cymbals, castagnets, tambourines and 
timpani or kettledrums. These last mentioned instruments 
are by far the most important. They are musical instru- 
ments capable of definite sounds at a given pitch, and are 
not merely markers of rhythm and enforcers of accents. 
The timpani are used with the most delicate and the most 
sonorous combinations of instruments, as they are capable 
of a very great range of gradation of power. Except for 
very special effects on rare occasions, none of the per- 
cussion instruments is used alone. We cannot arrange our 
hymn tune for drums alone, but we may be able to add 
the timpani effectively to any of the three arrangements 
thus far made for strings, or woodwind or brass. But 
the value of the timpani will best be seen when we come 
to combine the various sections of the orchestra into one 
composite whole. Seldom does a composer write long for 
any one particular section of the poe marl The strings 
get the longest passages alone. Woodwind passages with- 
out strings or brass are very little used, nor are solid 
brass movements of long duration. The best orchestra- 
tion under normal conditions will consist of well balanced 
string writing, with woodwind touches for the sake of 
variety, and a reserved use of the brass instruments for 
passages requiring great power. Most of the movements 
in Beethoven’s symphonies have no parts at all for the 
trombones and very little for the trumpets. Probably 
ninety per cent. of Beethoven’s orchestration is string 
writing with woodwind instruments added from time to 
time. The student will find the real difficulties of orches- 
tration to begin when he starts a score for what is called 
the small orchestra. 

By small orchestra is meant the symphony orchestra 
without trumpets, trombones and tubas. Among amateurs 
and the general public the term small orchestra is used to 
designate an orchestra consisting of but a few performers. 
No doubt this is the correct meaning of the word small, 
but it is not necessarily the meaning of the term in a tech- 
nical sense when applied to the symphony orchestra. The 
great classical composers nearly always wrote for the 
so called small orchestra. An orchestra without the heavy 
brass instruments permits of a. wealth of detail and an 
infinite variety of tonal combinations that would be useless, 
because unheard, when the heavy brass enters. It may 
seem odd to the beginner to be told that it is easier to 
write for the grand orchestra than the small orchestra, 
but such is the case. Wagner has used the trombones in 
only twelve measures of the one hundred measures of his 
great prelude to “Tristan and Isolde.” Yet no one can say 
that Wagner has failed to reach an overwhelming emo- 
tional climax in that work. Its wealth of beauty, however, 
is to be found in the endless varieties of tone colors in the 
less heavily scored portions of the prelude. Wagner uses 
his instruments in the way that instruments ought to be 
used—that is to say, he uses various tone colors in order to 
bring clearly to the hearer’s ear the interwoven melodic 
lines. He never indulges in the practice of the beginner 
or the shallow musician of dragging in an instrument 
simply because it has an attractive sound. An instrument 
that has merely a pretty tone, but which lacks the power 
of melodic expression, has little attraction for the serious 
symphonic composer. That is why Beethoven, Shubert, 
Schumann, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Brahms do not employ 
the harp in their symphonies. Yet there is hardly another 
instrument in the orchestra which so tickles the ear of 
the general public as the harp. There are times, especially 
in operatic situations, when the harp tone is psychologically 
proper. When the hubbub of the night scene in “Die 
Meistersinger” is over and the crowd disperses, leaving 
the watchman alone in the moonlight, with Eva and 
Walter in the background, could anything be more beautiful 
and appropriate to the romance of the situation than the 
crystalline tones of the harp passages gliding through the 
lovely harmonies of the orchestra like the silver moon- 
beams streaming through the clouds? But, of course, the 
student has a long way to go before he can score like 
the great masters. First, he must learn the technical 
peculiarities, the compass and the dynamic scope of each 
instrument, Then he must learn to combine them. Lastly, 
he must grasp the emotional value of the instruments, 
learning to feel instinctively the kind of tone required to 
make the musical phrase fully effective. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that Wagner had selected the tenor tuba instead 
of the yearning, pleading upper notes of the cello to play 
the opening phrase of his “Tristan” prelude and had given 
the answering woodwind passages to the trumpets and 
trombones. The music would fit the compass of those 
instruments very well, but the psychological effect of the 
brass instruments would be totally at variance with the 
emotion expressed by the passionate chromatic phrases. 
Again, how absurd and stupid would the choir of flutes, 
oboes, clarinets and bassoons sound attempting to play the 
brutal chords for tubas that accompany the éntrance of 
Hunding in the first act of “Die Walkie.” If any one 
thinks that Wagner selected his instruments by chance or 
because of their agreeable sounds he makes a great mistake. 
One might just as well try to change for the better any 
of the colors of Titian or Velasquez as to alter the orches- 
tration of Wagner. It is permissible to find the harmonies 
of Berlioz thin and his melodies lacking in persuasive 
charm, but who could change his orchestration to advan- 
tage? As a master of the orchestra Berlioz is still one of 
the chosen. The student can do no better than to study the 
scores of the brilliant Frenchman, as well as the works 
of the great Wagner. Tschaikowsky knew how to make 
the orchestra sound like a living organism. Today Richard 
Strauss is the most commanding figure in the orchestral 
world, not because he demands such huge orchestras, but 
because he treats so admirably all kinds of orchestral 
combinations,: soft as well as loud, infinity of detail or 
solid walls of massed sounds. 













[J. Landseer Mackenzie, a descendant of two English 
families very prominent in the world of beaux arts, has 
brought to this country some v distinct views about 
natural voice production. These ideas cannot be better 
epitomized than by quoting two paragraphs from a let- 
ter recently communicated to the Musical Courier. 


My grandmother, youngest sister of Sir Edwin Landseer, the animal 
painter, and her two sisters were well known as an amateur trio 
of beautiful voices. They used constantly to sing to Thackeray, 
Constable, Dickens, and others of the artistic coterie of their day, 
of whom I have heard many anecdotes. At the age of 85 my grand- 
mother’s voice had still a wonderful full rich contralto quality, at 
which I used to marvel when I heard her singing the alto parts 
of the hymns in church. This first suggested the idea to me, that 
there is no “past” to the natural voice, undistorted by artificial 
production. And this I have since verified by restoring among 
others, voices of 51 and 63 years old, which were supposed to be 
quite worn out and past use. 1 found that it was only the method 
of use that had worn out, and that when it was discarded and 
replaced b i study of the principles which operate the 
natural voice, that the original voice still held all the vigor of 
life and buoyant qualities of youth. 

The human voice does not even reach ity prime until between 
the ages of 40 and 50, so there is plenty of time for cveryone to 
sing. The earlier part of life can be spent to the best advantage 
in studying music that there may be abundant material upon which 
to exercise the voice later in life. There need be no hurry to 
learn to use the voice before there is any musical art with which 
to sing. The first essential is a knowledge of music, the voice 
will be all the better for being kept until this is acquired. 

The article to which this is an answer, “A Pertinent 
Mb for Vocal Students,” was published in the 
cational Section of the Musical Courier for De- 


cember 7, 1916.—Editor’s Note.] 


The query as to whether a teacher who sings is better 
than one who cannot is a futile one, because there is noth- 
ing in either type of teacher to warrant the assumption that 
he can impart any knowledge of the art of singing. Cer- 
tainly the person who professes to teach singing and who 
cannot emit any dh tone in illustration of his teaching, 
seems too ludicrous a proposition for serious consideration. 
But on the other hand the person whé professes to teach 
singing by doing all the singing himself seems equally ab- 
surd. What is the pupil to do when he leaves that teacher, 
and the memory of the beautiful tones of the teacher’s 
voice has passed away? What has the pupil learned that 
he can apply to his own singing? 

Imitation Not Singing 

The imitation of the tones of another is not singing, 
and never can be. This amusement can only be classed 
under the heading of making vocal noises. It does not 
matter whether the vocal noise be pleasing or displeasing, 
it has nothing to do with the art of singing. Unfortu- 
nately in the association of ideas in connection with sing- 
ing, there is no distinction made between vocal sounds 
and the art of using them in song. 

“He who sings best, knows least about it,” may be taken 
as a statement of the truth of singing. Therefore the best 
singers are not likely to make the best of teachers, for in 
order to sing at their best they must have no consciousness 
of how to produce tone. They must only know it is done. 
But, and here is the great point which is ignored in con- 
nection with all teaching, the singer should know what 
tone he has produced. If a teacher sings he should only do 
so in order to analyze the tone for the benefit of the un- 
derstanding of the pupil, that he may learn the elements 
necessary to the composition of pure tone. 


Process Reflex 

Every process concerned with natural tone production is 
reflex, and therefore it is only the result of such proc- 
esses which needs to be understood in order that it may be 
adapted to express the musical feeling of a song. Any 
teacher who advocates the conscious performance of any 
physical process in place of allowing it to happen auto- 
matically, proves himself incapable of teaching “singing” 
or the use of the voice in song. The result of any inter- 
ference with any of the natural and reflex processes con- 
nected in the emission of sound is to distort the natural 
tone and to put it out of the power of the singer to control. 
The methods and systems which claim to teach “voice 
production” are methods and systems for distorting natural 
and musical tone into inharmonious noises which will not 
“sing.” There can be no conscious method or system for 
producing the voice, it is all done already and the result 
has only to be employed to express in music the feeling 
inspired in the singer by a song. For this, there must be 
no consciousness of any process concerned in the production 
of vocal sound, the attention must be wholly occupied with 
the song. The study must be devoted to the analysis of the 
tones produced, and the practice of the principles governing 
musical and harmonious vocal tone, until full and unbroken 
continuity of musical expression can be given to the song. 
Learning to emit isolated and meaningless sounds is not 
singing, and is useless as a preparation for singing. Singing 
is the expression of feeling in musical tone and rhythm. 








But let the student bear in mind that it is utterly useless 
for him to do anything of artistic value in the way o 
orchestration without first having mastered harmony and 
equipped himself with a. reliable contrapuntal technic. 

He should learn the tenor and alto C clefs and know the 
whole art of transposition before he comes to the or- 
chestra. Even to such a well trained student will the 
mastery of the orchestra be difficult enough. We know that 
it is customary to tell the pupil that continued effort is 
bound to bring success. But in this case we are not posi- 
tive that all the trying in the world will make a Richard 
Wagner out of the orchestral student who is not chosen by 
what the ancient Greeks called the Fates. 
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Therefore all tone dissociated from feeling is outside 
singing. 

Where there may be bad distortion of the natural 
processes by which tone is produced, the teacher must 
know the means for restoring the automatic working of 
nature. Unless such disturbance has taken place, and 
refuses to give way to the demand of the understanding 
of the tone required, there is no need to touch upon any- 
thing in connection with the physiology of the voice. 


Understanding Should Be Sought 

The aim of the student in selecting a teacher should 
be to find one who can give him understanding of the 
tone he already produces and how to adapt, and cultivate 
it to sing. It is understanding which should be sought. 
Every voice produces tone naturally, but that tone is not 
always musical or subject to control for the purpose of 
singing. The tone is there, and nothing need be learnt 
of its production, but everything should be known of its 
construction. The knowledge essential to the student is 
of the composition of his tone, knowledge of how it may 
be sustained in song, what elements are necessary to keep 
it in tone and in tune, so that it will adequately express 
the musical feeling of the song. Vocal tone is the most 
complex of any musical tone, and some understanding 
of these complexities is necessary to every vocal student 
that he may learn to the use of tone. He does not need 
to learn HOW to produce tone, he HAS produced it. He 
needs to learn how to control it, that it may be employed 
in the art of singing, to voice the music he wishes to 


express. 
Voice Quality Is Different 


The quality of each voice is different, and individual 
co the person, and class of voice. For a female voice to 
attempt to learn control of tone by imitating the tone of 
a male voice is ludicrous in the extreme, because to be- 
gin with, the pitch of a male voice is an octave lower 
than that of the female. Each person, and each type of 
voice has elements in the tone which differ in disposition. 
To set out to imitate the quality of tone of another voice 
is ‘to displace the qualities natural to the voice of the 
individual, which if left to themselves might prove better 
than those which are being imitated. Such imitation 
means that the pupil is utterly dependent upon the teacher, 
and can never become a master of his voice. 

Every student should seek knowledge and understand- 
ing of fundamental principles to be applied in practice 
to put him in a position to be master of his art. The 
knowledge to be sought, after the student has been thor- 
oughly grounded in music and the languages he may wish 
to employ in singing, is that of the elements essential for 
the application of his musical training to the art of 
singing. 

Singing originated from the practice of magic in re- 
ligious rites, and is a mystery into which those who are 
qualified to sing, should seek initiation. Singing is not an 
action which can be acquired by hiring another person's 
voice or brains. Jt is a mystery into which the student 
can only gain insight by the practice of the principles of 
which his initiation gives him understanding. Knowledge 
alone will not make a singer, nor power of voice alone. 
A master singer is one whose voice is operated by prin- 
ciples for the free and spontaneous musical expression 


of feeling. 





How to Sing a Song 


(Continued from page 20.) 

that used to prevail that it is high time to call a halt and 
to prevent all but the most gifted and highly trained from 
making public appearances. For not one in a hundred 
really knows how to sing, what to sing, or how to sing it. 

I may seem to have departed in these remarks from the 
title of the article, “How to Sing a Song.” But I feel that 
from what has gone before the question may be amply 
answered by what I have said about how not to sing a 
song, as if one should tell a man how to dress by caution- 
ing him against going without his shoes, against wearing 
his trousers wrong side before, his coat inside out, or his 
hat upside down! Minor details of dress go without say- 
ing if these obvious points are conceded. Shoes will be 
worn, tied and black, garments will be adjusted, the matter 
of linen, neckties, shave and haircut will follow in the 
course of time, and an otherwise uncouth person will, with 
a few suggestions, speedily turn out to be very presentable, 
as the majority of singers really are, seeing that some- 
where about them there must be concealed an exquisite 
spinit of which song is the fruit, and which only needs a 
kindly and firm guiding hand to bring to perfection. 
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A CENTURY OLD FALLACY 


(The “Barber of Seville” Centenary) 
CLAUDE TREVOR, Florence, Italy 


An event, which has caused considerable discussion in the 
Italian papers for some time, has been the celebration of 
the centenary of Rossini’s immortal comic chef-d’oeuvre 
“Il Barbiere.” In Italy, the leading theatres, headed by 
the Scala of Milan, have been celebrating the interesting 
event with the very best available artists. In spite of nu- 
merous musical dictionaries, etc., of important musical 
events (giving in all the cases where I have consulted them 
erroneous dates as to the premiére of the “Barbiere,” as- 
cribing December 26, 1815; February 5, 6 and 16, 1816 as 
the precise evenings on which it was first heard), I pur- 
pose later to show that no longer can any such dates be 
accepted as authentic and that the real one of its production 
was February 20, 1816. 

First, I think it will be of interest to musical readers 
to have some of the original contracts placed before them 
which led to the composition of the greatest opera buffa 
ever written, the miracle of composing it in a few days 
adding to the lustre of its perfect form. After some pre- 
liminary formalities with which the famous contract com- 
mences, it continues as follows dated Rome, December 15, 
1815: 

“Duke Sforza Cesarini, impresario of the above theatre 
(the teatro Argentina of Rome) engages Gioachino Ros- 
sini for the Carnival season of 1816; the above named 
Gioachino Rossini undertaking to compose and superin- 
tend the production of the second Opera (buffa) to be 
represented during the said season at the theatre indicated 
on a libretto old or new as the impresario shall determine. 
Maestro Rossini agrees to have the opera completed by 
the middle of January, and that the vocal portion shall be 
such as to suit those who are to sing the parts, and at 
the same time he agrees to make any changes the artists 
may consider necessary, not only for their convenience, but 
with a view to the greater success of the opera. Maestro 
Rossini likewise agrees to be in Rome to fulfill his contract 
not later than the end of the present month, and to con- 
sign to the copyist of the parts the first act of the.opera 
completed on January 20, 1816, so that rehearsals can com- 
mence and the opera be ready for performance on the 
date it may please the impresario to fix, being about the 
sth of February. Thus the composer must also have the 
second act duly ready for representation on the above date, 
otherwise the composer will expose himself as liable for 
all expenses, etc. Besides the above, Maestro Rossini 
agrees to conduct his opera according to custom and to be 

resent in person at all the rehearsals, orchestral and vocal, 

both in the theatre, or elsewhere, as the impresario may 
see fit, and bind himself to assist at and conduct the three 
first performances of his opera at the Cembalo. Such 
must it be and not otherwise. In payment for the above, 
Duke Sforza Cesarini agrees to pay the Maestro Rossini 
300 Roman scudi (equivalent to about the same number of 
American dollars) on the termination of the three repre- 
sentations directed at the Cembalo. It is understood that 
in case of an interdict, or the closing of the theatre by 
the authorities, or for some unforeseen circumstance, the 
rules observed in the other Roman theatres will be ob- 
served in the present case. As guarantee for the fulfill- 
ment of the present contract it will be signed by the im- 
presario and Gioachino Rossini. In addition the impresa- 
rio undertakes to provide Maestro Rossini with lodging 
for all the time for which the present contract lasts.” 

The foregoing was, it will be seen and as I have already 
remarked, the occasion of the birth of a masterpiece, which 
after its unfortunate first performance at the Argentine 
Theatre was repeated for several evenings to a public de- 
lirious with delight and which resulted in its being the 
most frequently performed Italian opera of the nineteenth 
century, composed by a young man of only twenty-four. 
Although generally known that the sparkling overture 
served for the serious opera by the same composer, 
“Elisabetta Regina d’Inghilterra” given at the San Carlo, 
Naples, a few months previous to the “Barbiere,” it is not 
common knowledge that prior to “Elisabetta” it served as 
the overture to “Aureliano in Palmira.” Another number, 
the delicious serenade for the tenor “Ecco ridente” in the 
“Barbiere” had its first hearing in “Aureliano.” So the 
most popular of the Italian composer’s overtures was 
written when he was but twenty-two. I am now gradu- 
ally coming to the proof of February 20 being the date on 
which the “Barbiere” was given, and would like to set be- 
fore the reader some reasons for the error concerning 
the date having crept in and been handed down to us. 
By the diary of Sforza Cesarini one learns that only on 
February 7, 1816, the parts were distributed to the per- 
formers for the rehearsals of the first act. How, under the 
circumstances, can February 5 have crept in as the date 
of the first performance? I can arrive only at one expla- 
nation, and that is that Rossini’s biographers having only 
the contract to by, in which the date is set down for 
“about the sth of February,” jumped to the conclusion that 
on that evening the “Barbiere” must have had its premieére. 
A certain Colombani has asserted positively that Febru- 
ary 6 was the date. He says the bills on the walls of Rome 
set forth the event as follows: “Almaviva o sia l’inutile 
precauzione” (the “Barbiere’s” original title “Almaviva or 
useless precaution”) a comedy by Beaumarchais entirely 
remodeled and arranged for the theatre of today by Cesare 
Sterbini, to be represented at the Argentine Theatre during 
the Carnival season of 1816 with music by Gioachino 
Rossini, etc., ete. 

“The comedy of Beaumarchais entitled ‘Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia,’ to be represented under the title of ‘Almaviva o 
sia l'inutile precauzione’ with music by Gioachino Rossini. 
The same wishes plainly to convince the public of the sen- 
timent of respect and veneration that he feels toward the 


ay greatly celebrated Paisiello who has already so suc- 
cessfully treated the same subject under the former title. 
Having been called upon to set the same subject to music, 
the Maestro Gioachino Rossini has particularly requested 
that the libretto should be entirely rewritten, and various 
situations added, different to those of his illustrious 
predecessor at the same time satisfying modern exi- 
gencies, etc. 

“There seems little or no doubt that such affichés, were 
created purely by Colombani’s imagination, the above one 
appearing on the fly leaf of the libretto sold to the public. 
In an extract from the diary of the time kept by Agostino 
Chigi, he writes: ‘February 5. Last evening was pro- 
duced at the Argentina with the usual ill luck an opera by 
Maestro Pacini entitled “Marco Tondo.” Is it possible to 
entertain the idea that two new works should be presented 
cn two consecutive evenings, particularly at that epoch?’ 

“I will now set forth the proof of February 20, 1816, as 
having been the exact date that witnessed the first appear- 
ance of Rossini’s immortal comic masterpiece. A short 
extract from a letter that appeared last February in the 
well known Roman paper, the ‘Giornale d'Italia,’ written 
by Prof. Manlio Pinori, being sufficient to set all doubts 
once and for all at rest: 


The el 

eferring to what has been written in your paper by those 
eager to demonstrate beyond doubt as to the aot ‘a Salewary 
1816, shaving been the precise date of the first performance 0 
Rossini’s “Barbiere,” may I be permitted to add one more in its 
favor and I think an incontestable one, to those already brought 
forward, and which I repeeauce from the diary kept at the time 
by Count Cesare Gallo, of Osimo, during his stay in Rome in 1816: 
‘February 20, 1816. A new opera by Rossini hissed at the Argen- 
tina, entitled ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia.’ ” 


Osimo, February 1, 1916. 


_ It will be noted that the count does not give it its original 
title already mentioned, of “Almaviva,” etc., but that seems 
of little consequence, the few above words establishing 
beyond any question the exact date over which so much 
controversy has been occasioned. It is useless to recount 
once more at length the failure of the first performance 
of the “Barbiere,” suffice it to say that the partisans of 
Paisiello assembled in full force to give it as stormy a re- 
ception as possible; hisses began when Rossini dared to 
appear to conduct in a snuff-colored coat. Garcia, the tenor, 
insisted on accompanying himself on the guitar in the sere- 
nade of the first act, and suddenly a cord snapped provok- 
ing more hisses. The entrance of Don Basilio, who tripped 
and fell causing his nose to bleed, had to sing his scene 
holding his handkerchief to the wounded feature, provok- 
ing the hilarity of the whole theatre. As if these contre- 
temps sufficed not, a cat jumped from the prompter’s box, 
and sitting down exactly in the middle of the stage, blandly 
gazed at the audience, no inducement persuading it to 
leave its place of vantage. The pandemonium that followed 
and with which the luckless evening ended beggars de- 
scription. Rossini returned home with the sounds of his 
fiasco ringing in his ears, and no inducement could pre- 
vail on him to conduct the second performance, though 
bound to do so by his contract; instead he repaired to 
bed only to be awakened about midnight on the evening of 
the second performance by a huge mob calling as with 
one voice “Rossini, Rossini.” To prevent absolute personal 
violence b the incursion of the crowd, which he feared in 
its anger it might have recourse to for his daring to have 
tried to supersede its beloved Paisiello, Rossini huddled on 
some garments and appeared on the balcony, when screams 
of delight and shouts of “Viva Rossini” greeted him. The 
tide had turned and from the second performance on, he 
and his opera were the idols of the public, and his pre- 
decessor’s work was practically banished from the stage. 
Most interesting has been the manner of staging the opera 
in its recently celebrated performances in Italy, the or- 
chestra being reduced to the same limited numbers as on 
the memorable night just referred to. The costumes were 
precisely the same and the libretto sold to the public was 
an exact copy of the original one in the library of Pesaro, 
most courteously lent as model. In the lesson scene an old- 
world air by Jomelli was appropriately introduced in place 
of the modern out of place number usually sung. 


I would like to enumerate the many times Beaumar- 
chais’ great comedy has been utilized by compcsers, par- 
ticularly at a time when I hear another version being se- 
riously contemplated, The first one hears of is that of 
Paisiello which was given for the first time at the Imperial 

era House, St. Petersburg, in 1776, its Italian debut 
taking place at the San Carlo of Naples in 1783. This 
work had an immense popularity till, as we have seen, 
Rossini’s swept it from the stage. “Barbiere” No. 2, was 
by Luigi Federigo Benda and was performed at Ham- 
burg in 1782, but was never heard of again. No. 3 ap- 
peared a year later at Sulzbach and was the work of a 
certain Elsperger. In 1786 Schultz wrote and brought out 
No. 4 at Rheinsberg, while in 1796 Malta was the place 
chosen by Niccolo Isonard to produce No. 5 of the series. 
All these had the same fate as Benda’s feeble attempt. 
No. 6 was Rossini’s, as seen, on February 20, 1816, at the 
Argentina Theatre, Rome. Three months later Francesco 
Morlacchi brought forward his version at the Royal Opera 
House, Dresden. After this a lull came in aspirants ‘to 
push the sparkling Rossinian masterpiece from its throne 
but in 1868 Costantino Dall’Argine (a composer of ephem- 
eral ee brought out his edition at the Teatro Commer- 
ciale of Bologna on November 11. There was great excite- 
ment over the event, which proved perhaps the most disas- 
trous of any of the “Barbieri,” which had now been heard 
This fiasco did not deter Achille Graffigna from producing 
yet another version at Padua on May 17, 1870, and a terri- 
ble hash up of the comedy was served in musical form at 
the Yarzuela Theatre, Madrid, by Gimenez and Nieto. 
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[Theodore Schroeder, a prominent vocal instructor 
and Lieder singer of Boston, an artist with the highest 
ideals, whose standards go far toward elevating the 
dignity of the vocal art in America, in the article here- 
with gives sound and practical advice to the progressive 
singer.—Editor’s Note.] 

The mission of all music is to tell a definite story or 
express a poetic idea, representing meditation and feeling 
as expressed in mankind, Vocal music eclipses all musical 
instruments in that the singing voice is capable of givin 
the word with the tone and so portraying the feeling o 
both poet and composer in one effort. The human voice 
should not merely move the listener by means of well- 
sounding tone, and artful pyrotechnics; it should appeal 
to his heart and soul as well, inasmuch as specific moods 
can be plainly and readily portrayed. It is therefore very 
essential that clean and beautiful diction become para- 
mount with the artistic singer. Some singers revel only 
in tonal quality, others lay so much stress on exaggerated 
consonant display that they speak more than sing, both 
of which is unwise; a happy medium must be established. 
A singing tone can be made only on a vowel, therefore 
the continuity of the vowel formation must never be 
broken, and the consonants must be so dexterously pre- 
fixed and suffixed to the vowel tone that the beautiful 
legato and continuity of the tone is never broken. Then 
do we in a measure attain to the art of Bel Canto singing. 
By careful study of the vowels ijirst and then the liquid 
consonants (on which we obtain only pitch), and then com- 
bining the two, the conscientious singer will soon acquire 
that necessary cantilena so requisite in a well schooled 
singer. When this stage of proficiency has been acquired 
the advanced student of singing is ready to attempt the 
task of “painting tone pictures” by means of intelligent 
interpretations. The true artist never forces a mood on 
the listener, but with poise and complete abandon presents 
the music in a sincere, straight forward manner. He must 
learn to produce emotion in the listener but to control it 
in himself. Concealment of art and perfection of expres- 
sion are the highest attainments of the great artist; these, 
however, can only be acquired after years of hard and 
assiduous study. 

It is impossible in a written article to analyze definitely 
and comprehensively the interpretative style requisite for 
any song; however, in the following remarks the writer 
humbly offers a few suggestions as to the particular style 
best adapted for a consistent interpretation of the works 
of a few of the famous song writers. 


Immortal Song Fashioners 


Just a word about the immortal song fashioners of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, viz.: Carissimi, 
Vivaldi, Scarlatti, Piccinni, Pergolesi, Martini. The vocal 
gems belonging to this anthology of song should receive 
the most favorable reception by all intelligent audiences 
when presented by an experienced artist. Their direct and 
simple form, deep feeling and urbane equanimity should 
make a direct appeal to the imagination of the listener, and 
must be sung in a quiet, simple manner, with no attempt 
at diffuse narration of “coloris” and with the strictest re- 
gard for the tempi. In all these old Italian songs the 
“fioritura” must be executed with the greatest discrimina- 
tion and precision. Delicacy of perception is a prime 
factor in the successful interpretation of these beautiful 
specimens of this golden age of song. Aside from their 
intrinsic value on concert programs, these songs are in- 
valuable to the student of singing for the purpose of 
teaching him the real essentials of the school of bel canto 
singing. 

Schumann 


In no other composer of Lieder is there a clearer union 
between text and music than are found in the songs of 
Robert Schumann. His songs were written in a strictly 
“German” vein and cannot be translated into English with- 
out lessening their appreciation, as the great intimacy 
therein between words and music cannot be expressed fit- 
tingly in any other language. Schumann had the power 
to awaken unexpressed depths of feeling in a very few 
lines. It has become the fashion of some concert artists 
to cut the postludes to certain Schumann songs. This is 
a mistake as these postludes invariably intensify the emo- 
tional atmosphere of the song. Some of my favorite 
Schumann songs are the “Myrthen” cycle—“Du bist wie 
eine Blume”; “Der Nussbaum” ; “Woman's Life and Love” 
cycle, and his immortal “Dichterliebe” cycle of which, the 
“Ich grolle nicht,” I consider the finest song written by 
Schumann. In singing all these Schumann songs the artist 
must have the greatest regard for a keen sense of rhythm, 
and also observe the closest attention to melodic passages, 
never sacrificing beauty of tone for the sake of projecting 
a mood. The shortest tone in a Schumann song should be 
sung and never spoken. When thus presented these songs 
will not only remain one of the idols of the cultivated pro- 
fessional musician, but be appreciated by all laymen as well. 


Brahms 


That the exquisite love songs of Johannes Brahms have 
become so universally popular is not to be wondered at, 
as their genuine sincerity, passionate expression and ex- 
treme simplicity are marvels of natural human expression. 
Where is there more tender feeling expressed than in his 
“Wie bist du méine Ko6nigen,” or the delightful 
“Minnelied.” Where can one find more absence of ex- 
cessive or artificial ornament than in “Sonntag,” so little 
sung nowadays. Truly Brahms had the gift of making 
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simplicity memorable. It is therefore relevant that the 
singer of Brahms’ songs must never be a tone worshipper 
but always a conscientious interpreter, presenting the tone 
picture with the utmost simplicity of style, without the 
slightest pretense of parading self, or any attempt at 
showy vocal display. 


Liszt 


Franz Liszt, generally considered a German, is in fact 
a Hungarian, being born at Raiding, Hungary. Though 
primarily a great pianist and composer of piano music, 
Liszt has written some truly wonderful songs, my favorite 
being, “O komm im Traum,” which exquisite art song 
should be in the repertoire of every well equipped tenor 
recitalist. In this song the influence of Schubert is plainly 
evident. While this song may lack the reposefulness of 
Schumann or Schubert songs, and by some might be con- 
sidered even fragmentary, yet, if characterized by ardent 
contrasts and emotional transitions (as it must be inter- 
preted), it at once becomes a living thing of beauty. As 
a study song for the studio it is also highly commendable, 





THEODORE SCHROEDER. 


requiring softness in articulation, perfect legato and un- 
forced dynamics. 

The reason why the Lieder have now become so univer- 
sally popular is not wholly on account of the best of them 
having come from a Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Franz, 
Liszt, but on account of their direct appeal to the imagin- 
ation, without any unnatural climax or forced idealization. 
Their natural form, arousing the innermost feeling of the 
human heart, its joys and sorrows, its hopes and longings, 
is what makes them immaterial in the song literature of 
the world. That there are some songs of equal beauty in 
the French, Russian, English and American schools of 
singing the writer is well aware, but the pure Lied still 
stands out pre-eminent. Never, in singing the Lieder 
should the singer sacrifice rhythm for the sake of making 
an effect. Rhythm is the pulse of life by which its mo- 
ments are noted. In music it should be the periodical 
recurrence of accent, the measured beat which marks the 
character and live expression of the theme. 


Debussy 


In the songs of Claude Debussy, a mentality is dealt 
with that compounds harmonies as a painter blends his 
colors; always the idealist. Here we find no hackneyed 
expression, but always a thought productive of resplendent 
allurement. In singing the songs of Debussy one can give 
his imaginative abilities fullest sway, being careful, how- 
ever, that there is no exaggerated emotional outburst. In 
the songs of Debussy a too strict heed of rhythm is not 
always advisable as this would tend in many of these 
glorious songs to mar the imaginative design intended. 
The effect of a Debussy song is generally enhanced by 
changing the tone color as major and minor keys change, 
regardless of the poetic line, thus producing transient in- 
crease of vital energy in the imagination. 


Fauré 


The beautiful French songs of Gabriel Urbain Fauré 
have been of recent years mainly relegated to the shelf, 
where they lay in unmerited oblivion, seldom used by 
artists in this country; a sad and deplorable fact. Songs 
so full of genuine soulfulness and extreme beauty should 
be heard oftener. When compared with many of the 
“so called” modern song classics, wherein the composer 
seems to wander through much confusion of thought with 
his harmonies, it must be acknowledged that Faure never 
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loses himself, but always presents hig models of beauty 
clearly and in a definite and delightful form. The Faure 
songs are a veritable treasure house of brilliant vocal 
material, 

American Song Composers 


That the day of the American song composer has surely 
arrived is given ample proof in the masterful songs we 
have of Carl Engel, Charles Martin Loeffler, Arthur 
Sheperd, John Alden Carpenter, Horatio Parker, H. 
Clough-Leighter, Bainbridge Crist, and others. What we 
now need is greater courage on the part of the American 
concert artist to venture a public hearing of these Ameri- 
can songs, without waiting for some famous foreign artist 
to first introduce them to our own concert halls. Songs 
such as “En voiture,” “Dors, ma_ belle,” “Chansons 
Intimes,” “Conspirators,” by Carl Engel; “The Day of 
Beauty,” “When Love Abides,” by Clough-Leighter ; 
“Across the Fields,” by Horatio Parker; “The Lost Child” 
and “A Rhapsody,” by Arthur Sheperd, and the wonderful 
songs with viola obligato by Charles Martin Loeffler, to- 
gether with his “Sudden Light,” “Dream,” “To Helen” 
songs, are veritable triumphs in modern song structure, 
very singable, many with dazzling effects and worthy of 
use by the greatest artists of the present day. If the 
singer values his vowel sounds when singing in English, 
and observes a correct vocal usage of the consonants so 
prevalent in our language, then these American songs of 
incontestable musical value become as beautiful for sing- 
ing as the euphonious Italian, without any loss of sonority 
or continuity of tonal beauty. ‘ 


Program Making 


Just a few words about program making. First and 
foremost an intelligent purpose must be considered, so 
that the effect may likewise be intelligent. Therefore, 
each song must be selected with the utmost regard as to 
its own musical and literary value; its relationship to the 
other numbers on the program and the entire psychological 
effect resultant upon the listener. To produce this desired 
effect great care must be exercised in the arrangement. 
We must have song groups well balanced and effectually 
contrasted. Music must express feeling, which, after all, 
is only a change of consciousness, There is no such thing 
as a scale of emotion; mirth if too long continued be- 
comes foolishness, sorrow becomes unbearable after a 
while, It therefore behooves the wise program maker to 
observe the progression in the emotional determination of 
the songs to be sung. This is too frequently disregarded, 
especially by the inexperienced concert artists. I recommend 
that in song programs the most dramatic song to be sung 
or one of great pyrotechnical effect be reserved for the 
last, when there is sometimes a sense of being tired by the 
audience and a new impetus to arouse the attention is 
necessary. it is impossible, however, to give examples 
of programs suitable as models since circumstances vary 
greatly, but the above method, I believe, will retain the 
interest of the audience from first to last. 


MUSIC IN THIS NUMBER 


UNCLE NED’S STORY 
By Mortimer Wilson 





This is one of a half dozen little sketches for piano by 
Mortimer Wilson, the invariable excellence of whose work 
has long caused him to be recognized as one of the fore- 
most American composers. It is only three pages in 
length, though crowded full of happy melodic and har 
monic ideas. Mr. Wilson has the art of achieving popu- 
larity without descending to venal. There is real “darkey” 
feeling in this little piece—one can hear in fancy every in- 
flection of Uncle Ned’s voice. From the musical stand- 
point the rhythm of the trio is particularly unique. 


IN MEMORIAM 
By Alberto Jon4s 


A number for the thoughtful singer, one who cares more 
for the musical content of his offerings than for the 
achievement of facile public applause. A little song, m 
which is compressed a great deal of emotion—dramatic 
without being melodramatic and often unique in its har- 
monic dress. 


SOUVENIR 
By Stephen Flack 


This is just a charming little trifle for the piano, melodi- 
ous and with ingenious pianistic effects. 
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_SPENCER AND WILSON | 
- CHROMATICALLY HARMONIZED : 
g 





THT 


Since the years that they spent teaching in rival institu- 
tions at Lincoln, Neb., Vernon Spencer and Mortimer 
Wilson still arrange to confer with each other occasionally. 
fhe latest between them is the following, which was “klep- 
toed” for these columns by a former Musicat Courter man 
who happened to be in Georgia. 


Spencer’s Letter 


Majestic Theatre Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 24, 1916. 


My Dear Witsox—Your sonata has not yet arrived. So much 


for that 
Will you be good enough to look at the inclosed and give me your 
nal opinion as to how these chromatic scales should be written 
that is, according to the latest, 1916, spring style. I notice 
Chopin writes his on quite a different basis than Beethoven, while 
Anger and Jadascohn agree just about as much as a fist in one’s 
eye Indeed, no two harmony books seem to be quite of the same 
regacding this scale. Believing you know more than any- 
give me your version and tell me why and I shall quote you 
greatest living authority on the subject, and consider all 


perso 


opir or 


as the 
others merely blood sweating pachyderms of Holy Writ; in other 


words, rhinoceri Sincerely, (Signed) Srencer. 


Wilson’s Letter 
Brenau College Conservatory, } 
Gainesville, Ga., March 31, 1916. 

My Dear Srpevcur—My delight is seldom greater than when hear- 
ing from you. I hope I may be of some service to you in the matter 
of “grammatical” notation, which seems to have been forever a sub- 
ject of controversy. 

An instance where Wagner, for practical (instrumental) reasons, 
had recourse to “poetic license” is quite impossible of analysis as a 
harmonic combination when so annotated: 


bei 


ric. 2. 


This “Tristan” example is plainly the augmented six-four-two chord 
on the subtonic of “a minor,” and should be written as in figure 2. 

“G sharp” then becomes the root, “D sharp” the elevated fifth of 
the triad, 

MacDowell has also many times used freedom, as has also Grieg 
and others, who ought to know better. But for the greatest variety 
of “misspelled” combinations we doff our hats to Debussy, especially 
in the score of his “Three O'Clock of a Faun.” 

With so many means extant, I take pleasure in presenting the 
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chromatic scale as it seems to me, hoping not to become verbose. 
Hoping that my “delineations” may meet with your approval, 


Sincerely, (Signed) W1son. 
Wilson’s Argument 

As our system of tonality is based upon one or both forms 
usually known as the major scale and the harmonic minor 
scale, this precludes the possibility of considering the so- 
called “chromatic scale” as a basis of tonality (or “key’”). 
The notation of such a succession of tones would then pre- 
suppose a series of modulations requiring the intermediate 
tones to be written in conformity with the “grammatical” 
notation of the certain “key” employed. And, again, 
whether these tones be used as “harmonic” intervals (parts 
of triads or other chords) or, as “passing” or “changing” 
tones would also influence the manner of their representa- 
tion. 

If the “scale” in question be employed as a “study” or 
etude for instrumental technic, the custom of “elevating” 
when ascending, and “depressing” when descending becomes 
the most practical means of notation, for indeed we are 
then using the extra “half-steps” as “chromatic passing 
tones” while we are conceiving either the “major” or 
“minor” form of scale as a basis of key. But if these tones 
be harmonized, the ways in which they may be correctly 
represented are many. A few illustrations: 


My deductions are to the effect, that: Since tonality 
is, in the modern sense, even, confined to a certain “tonic,” 
though that tonic may be changed as often as one pleases, 
this places at the disposal of the composer the entire “circle 
of fifths” as a basis of tonality, under one “signature,” or 
indeed, without any signature. (Though I have not reached 
a point where I do not always conceive a principal “tonic.” ) 

Without this view of the matter the chromatic scale 
could (or can) have no existence except as it represents the 
capabilities of a key board, finger board, or a set of pis- 
tons, or keys, which in themselves represent only our com- 
bined single “tonalities’ which (the latter) are becoming 
rapidly so related as to be but one complete whole. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


HUNTZINGER & DILWORTH 


Florence Turner-Maley 

“Just for children; songs to be sung to them” ($1.25). 
There are twenty-one child songs in this tastefully 
designed and well printed album. The words are by 
Gilly Bear who attends to the children’s section of The 
Sun. No doubt the little ditties will appeal to children, 
as they are simple, direct, and full of feeble humor for 
the undeveloped. The poet says he would like to write 
something “that grown up folks would shun, but he has 
left it to the composer to fulfill the conditions. However, 
the children will probably revel in this album. 


G. SCHIRMER 


Sumner Salter 

Three organ transcriptions (60 cents each) : “Le Cygne” 
(Saint-Saéns), “Berceuse” (Godard), “Adagio Pathetique” 
(Godard), three very musical and attractive pieces effect- 
ively but simply arranged for the organ. They are well 
within the powers of the average amateur church organist. 


Pietro A, Yon 

“Sonata Prima” for organ ($1.25). This is a recital 
piece for concert organists primarily, though any good 
church organist can make use of various movements of 
the sonata during the service if needs be. The first move- 
ment is a brilliant fugue demanding considerable skill on 
the part of the player. The second movement is an adagio, 
the third a minuetto, and the fourth, a tema e variazioni. 
This work is far aliove the average organ piece. 
Reginald Goss-Custard 

Five organ compositions: “Elegie” (50 cents), “Idyll” 
(60 cents), “Morceau de Concert” (60 cents). “Cantilena” 
(75 cents), “Fantasia in F minor” $1.00). These charming 
and often brilliant pieces by one of the ablest modern 
English organists will find many admirers. They are 
thoroughly organ like in character though the influence of 
the piano is shown in the octave passages and there are 
innumerable new harmonies not common to the orthodox 
organ compositions. 
G. B. Pergolesi 

“Concertino in F minor,” for string orchestra, edited 
for concert use (score, $2.50) (parts, $4). That this 
boy ¢omposer, so to speak, should still claim the attention 
of the musical world nearly two hundred years after his 
demise is the strongest recommendation for his work. 
This new edition of a melodious antique ought to find 
favor. It is not too difficult for amateurs and not too 


long. 
BREITKOPF & HARTEL 


Gretchaninoff 

“Chant d’Automne” (50 cents), an arrangement for vio- 
lin and piano, by Arthur Hartmann. The transcriber has 
admirably recast the Russian piece and made one that 
might easily pass for an original violin composition. This 
is the true art of the transcriber. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


Walter Rolfe 

“Priscilla” dance in ancient style (50 cents), a graceful 
and melodious piano solo, old in style, with a few modern 
touches of chromatic harmony. 


Miner Walden Gallup 
“My lady dances” (60 cents), a charming little waltz, 
suitable for teaching. 


Constantin Sternberg 

Three intermezzi for pianos: “Fairy Elves” (60 cents), 
“Revery” (50 cents), “The Clown” (75 cents). These 
effective solos are the work of a master of the piano, 
who can add brilliant oranaments to original melodies. 
They are moderately difficult, but lie so well for the hand 
o- the average piano pupil will profit from working at 
them. 


Charles Huerter 

“The Sail Boat,” “Orange Blossoms,” “Little Pierrette,” 
three useful and melodious pieces for the parlor or the 
class room, and not above the heads of the young piano 
student. 
Frederic Emerson Farrar 

“Valse Fatima” (40 cents). There is something of the 
Vienna landler genial spirit in this waltz, which is both 
pleasing and easy to play. 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


Edwin Litchfield Turnbull 

“Hymn Tunes,” for Christmas and other seasons (6 
cents), There are seven hymns in this collection, and 
they are all tuneful, simple, and well harmonized for four 
voices. A few of them have been several years before 
the public. They are evidently well worth collecting. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims” 


Percy Mackaye’s librettos of “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
an opera book founded on certain scenes in Chaucer’s 
famous poem of the same name and sef to music by 
Reginald de Koven for production at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, during the season of 1917, has 
just been published by the Macmillan Company. 

The book is clearly printed in large type on very white 
paper and is an ornament to any library. The price of 
the book is $1.00. The story is altered to include Chaucer 
himself, and the language is modern, but the old English 
character is maintained throughout and the stage setting 
calls for some characteristic scenes representing the 
England of the old poet. 
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UNCLE NED’S STORY 


from suite “In Georgia” 
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Leader Barnes’ Work in San Antonio 


H. W. B. Barnes, the musical director of chorus and 
band work in San Antonio, Texas, is one of the very busy 
musicians of that State. He has been a resident of San 
Antonio for several years, and during that time has made 
his activities count very strikingly along lines represented 
by his special endeavors. One of the recent Barnes tri- 
umphs was gained on the occasion of the Rotarians’ Christ- 
mas Music Festival, at Travis Park, San Antonio. Han- 
del’s “Messiah” was performed with a trained choir of 
1,200 voices, a band of 142 musicians from Fort Sam Hous- 
ton and Camp Wilson and forty members of the San An- 
tonio Orchestra. A very multitude of spectators surround- 
ed the open air platform and auditorium, and at the con- 
clusion of the performance a riot of enthusiasm broke 
loose among the listeners. 

Of the foregoing event, the San Antonio Express (De- 
cember 24) said; “The second part of the festival was a 
wonderful example of what can be done in a short time 
with non-professionals, and it is a wonderful testimonial 
to the heroic work of Director Barnes, whose training of 
the chorus was a stupendous task. It must have been 
worth much to him when he heard that mass of men and 
women lift their voices in the melodious notes of the great 
Handel. Never before in musical history has ‘The Mes- 
siah’ been sung in such a setting: with the sky for a sound- 
ing board; the trees for wings; the stars for light, and the 
world for ‘an audience and chorus. A more impressive oc- 
casion and a more impressive audience it would be hard to 
imagine. 

“At its conclusion there went up a chorus in the ‘Halle- 
lujah’ finale that must have challenged the ‘Hallelujahs’ 
sung by the Heavenly choir itself, rang forth from thou- 
sands of throats in a mighty crescendo of melody that fair- 
ly soared, so great was it in volume and sweetness. 

“San Antonio may well feel itself proud to have success- 
fully staged an outdoor music festival that supersedes any 
ever held, and the whole affair will remain always as a mu- 
sical monument to the Rotarians and to the city.” 





Two “Fourth Appearances” of Mary Jordan 


After her fourth appearance in Springfield, Mass., the 
Springfield Union said of Mary Jordan, contralto: “The 
singing of Miss Jordan proved a good drawing attraction 
and emphasized anew the truth that this contralto is a solo 
artist of distinction and authority. . . . With a pure and 
precise method and a voice vibrant and glowing with feel- 
ing when these things are requisite and necessary. Miss 
Jordan is the ideal singer for a gathering of the musical 
clans, such as last night’s audience proved to be. That 
she held the closest attention and evoked the hearty ap- 
proval of all speaks well for her ability.” This artist’s 
work results in frequent re-engagements. Another fourth 
appearance for Miss Jordan was at Newark, regarding 
which the Evening News of that city remarked that “Miss 
Jordan’s mellow and sympathetic tones always make the 
hearing of them enjoyable. She was in excellent vocal 
condition and her singing was marked by a polished skill in 
vocalization and authority and variety in molding phrases 
and in communicating grave or gay feeling.” Of her sing- 
ing of “Long, Long Ago,” the same paper stated, “Into her 
interpretation of it she puts her whole soul. She enun- 
ciates the text so clearly that no syllable escapes the hearer 
and she infuses its pathetic measures with searching feel- 
ing. 
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Victor Wittgenstein’ s Activities 


Victor Wittgenstein, pianist, is enjoying a season of un- 
usual activity. He appeared in New York on the follow- 
ing dates: October 8, 1916, lecture-recital with Godowsky 
at Hotel Biltmore; November 22, 1916, lecture-recital, 
Chickering Hall; November 25, 1916, lecture-recital, Chick- 
rte Hall; December 3, 1916, Liszt lecture-recital, 
Globe Club; December 8, 1916, lecture-recital, piano sales- 
men convention, Chickering Hall; December 9, 1916, piano 
recital, Chickering Hall; December 9, 1916, joint recital with 
Frances Rose; December 28, 1916, lecture-recital, Music 
Teachers’ Convention, Rumford Hall; January 1, 10917, 
piano recital, Y. M. C. A., and December 11, 1916, piano re- 
cital, Stamford, Conn. 

Mr. Wittgenstein is booked to appear in Springfield, 
Mass., and Baltimore, and for an extended spring tour. 


Margaret Romaine Studying for Opera 


Margaret Romaine has forsaken the light opera stage, 
was announced last week. Miss Romaine has decided An 
spend the coming year in studying for grand opera, with 
Clara Novello Davies, the well known voice teacher of 
London, who has met with remarkable success during her 
stay in New York Miss Romaine is only one of a large 
number of well known singers who feel that Mme. Davies 
is working wonders in the precuction of their voices 


Leila Holterhoff to Sing for Blind at Washington 


Leila Holterhoff, the charming blind soprano, who has 
appeared with much success at various concerts, has been 
invited to sing for the blind at Washington, D. C., and 
to give a recital at the Library of Congress early in 
January. This concert will be the first of a series which 
will take s Holterhoff away from New York for 
several weeks. 


Galli-Curci, Fashion’s Favorite 


Mme. Galli-Curci has established herself so firmly 
in the hearts of Chicago opera goers as a prime favorite 
that when she is scheduled to sing the Auditorium is 
crowded from the boxes to the topmost gallery. Last 
night at “Lucia di Lammermoor” almost every box was 
filled with society folk and there were many attractive 
parties for the younger set.—Chicago Tribune. 
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PLANS FOR THE 
LA SCALA SEASON 


Some Italian Novelties—The Company 


December 11, 1916. 
Hotel Diana, Milan, Italy, } 
At last a definite announcement has been made concern- 
ing the season at La Scala, It has brought with it some 
surprises and one or two changes from what was inform- 
ally announced previously, but the management has been u 
against enormous difficulty in engaging the company wit 
so may artists serving in the Italian army, and others who 
expect to be called up for service any day. Then there 
are still more of both sexes in America who do not care 
to run the gauntlet of the oe om submarines to return to 
Italy. In spite of these difficulties a very good list of 
artists has been got together. 


Old Opera Opens Season 


The first performance will take place on Boxing Day 
(January 6) with “Fernando Cortez” of Spontini, with 
Mazzoleni, Calleja, and Danise. This is an old opera that 
was written at the express wish of Napoleon after a libretto 
of Touy, author also of “Vestale.” The first performance 
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of “Fernando Cortez” took place at the Paris Opera 
in 1 


New Italian and French Operas 


Two new Italian operas will be “Lodoletta” of Mascagni, 
and “Il Macigno” of De Sabata from the libretto of Al- 
berto Colantuoni. Thanks to the Franco-Italian o ent 
for the exchange of operas, the repertoire will include two 
new French operas: “Marouf” of Rabaud, and “Cadeaux 
de Noel” of Leroux, and two old ones: “Mignon” with 
Rosina Storchio, and “Lakmé” with De Hidalgo. The 
other operas are: “Ernani” with Mazzoleni and Bat- 
tistini; “Lucrezia Borgia” with Mazzoleni and Bonci; 
“Elisir d’amore” with De Hidalgo and Bonci; “Siberia” of 
Giordano, and “Tosca.” 


New Conductor for La Scala 


The conductor is Maestro Panizza, who is new to La 
Scala and who has conducted for the last few years at the 
Reggio of Turin. All the operas will be confided to his 
direction with the exception of “Lodoletta,” “Marouf,’ and 
“Cadeaux de Noel,” which will be directed by their re- 
spective composers. 

Contrary to what was announced through the press, the 
twenty performances of French opera will not all be exe- 
cuted in French; but only the first performances, of 
“Marouf” and “Cadeaux de Noel,” which have already 
been given with success at the Paris Opéra Comique. M. 
Rouché, of the Paris Opera, is bringing his company 
through for a gala evening, as already announced in the 
MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Company 


The complete list of the artists engaged for the season is 
as follows: 

Fidela Campinos, Ida Canasi, Sara Cesar, Elvira de Hi- 
dalgo, Gilda Della Rizza, Alice Gentle, Julienne Marchal, 
Ester Mazzoleni, Adele Roessinger, Rosina Storchio, and 
Lina Vallin-Pardo. 

Mattia Battistini, Alessandro Bonci, Icilio Sor Ar- 
mando Crabbé, Luigi Cucci, Giuseppe Danise, Teofilo Den- 
tale, Marcello Journet, Pedro Lafuente, Rodolfo Longone, 
Attilio Muzio, Giordano Paltrinieri, Antonio Pogorni, An- 
gelo Scandiani, Tito Schipa, and Jaroslavo Tarnava. C. C. 
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Schelling Triumphs in Holiday Recital 


Ernest Saaes post-Christmas recital for the benefit 
of the Polish Relief Fund, on December 26, at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, met with a hearty reception both from 
the pianist’s large audience and the New York press. The 
Times declared Mr. Schelling’s appearance to be “the most 
notable event of the holiday concert season,” and went 


on to say: 

Mr. Schelling’s program. was of remarkable interest. Beethoven’s 
sonata, op. 111, with which he began, is a piece that he played here 
before, and in which he has shown his finest powers as an artist. 
lt is a performance that in itself rightfully puts him among the 
foremost pianists of the present day. t is significant that 
some of the more discerning are furning to the music of Bach as 
Bach wrote it and finding it, as Mr. Schelling found yesterday, its 
deeply romantic spirit and its inner recesses of beauty. Nothing 
that Mr. Schelling played disclosed more beating m4 his appre- 
ciation and insight, Always a friend of the Poles, Schelling’s 
Chopin bas been the grand passion of his. career, The Chopin-Liszt 
“Moja Pieszczotka” was a beautiful thing in contrast of simple 
melody between the brilliant mazurkas and C sharp minor scherzo. 
-~~Times, December 27, 1916. 


Mr. Paderewski, present with his family in a box, listened to his 
own A minor variations and ge admirably played. These were 
not the later work of like title published at the same time as 
Paderewski’s piano sonata, but his early series, brilliant and tuneful, 
The Flonzaleys, from an upper box, heard a novelty by their 
countryman, Emile Blanchet. Sent from Switzerland since the war 
under the mild name of ‘Passacaglia,” the piece is rightly known 
as “Tocsin,” and it sounds the alarm of real battles in the Alps. 
Mr. Schelling’s brief but expressive tone picture of “Fatalism,” new 
to most hearers, was an apt sequel. Though written six years ago, 
it had the wartime touch in a final overcoming of all things by fate. 
Grouped with the novelties was Stojowski’s “Vers l’Azur,” already 
familiar. The audience was large and appreciative.—Times, De- 
cember 27, 1916, 


The New York American said: 

In all of these selections the pianist revealed his gifts as a 
musician as well as his mastery of the keyboard, and in the varia- 
tions of Paderewski, with their flashing glissandi, he gave a partic- 
ularly brilliant exhibition of his virtuoso powers, 

The fact that the proceeds of Mr. Schelling’s recital 
were devoted to the Polish Victims’ Relief Fund was only 
another manifestation of the pianist’s warm interest in 
Poland. Of late years, Mr. Schelling has been more close- 
ly associated with Polish relief work in this country than 
any other American artist. In 1914 he arranged the music 
and took an active part in the great Polish pageant at 
the Biltmore, while in 1916 he was prominently associated 
with the work of the Polish bazaars. 





Klibansky Pupils Before the Public 


Felice de Gregorio sang at a musicale at the home of 
the Duke and Duchess de Richelieu, December 26. Betsy 
Lane Shepherd is engaged for a concert at New Britain, 
Conn., January 19, and for the seventieth anniversary 
concert of the Liederkranz, New York, January 9. Teresa 
Carrefio will be the other soloist. Valeska Wagner will 
give a song recital at the Educational Alliance, January 
24. Alice B. Heydon was the soprano soloist at a per- 
formance of “The Messiah,” at the Lafayette Church in 
Brooklyn, December 31. Gilbert Wilson sang at the 
New Year’s concert at the Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Klibansky has just received the following telegrar 
from Gilbert Wilson: 

“I sang in ‘The Messiah’ with the Apollo Choral Society, 
Steubenville, Ohio, tonight with great success, receiv'ng 
a real ovation, another result of your very excellent 
training. Giisert WILson.” 

His teacher says, “Mr. Wilson has one of the most 
beautiful bass voices I ever heard; he is also a good 
musician.” 


High School Female Chorus Concerts 


The first of the Greater New York High School choral 
concerts will take place at Bay Ridge High School under 
the direction of Eugene Morris, who will conduct his 
society of 200 singers. The first part of the program 
is to be taken up with orchestral numbers, a piano solo 
with orchestra, by Eleanor Stanley and four part songs. 
“King René’s Daughter,” by Smart, for female chorus, 
soloists, and orchestra, will be the main feature. The 
soloists are Marie Stoddart, Lillian Brown, Isabel M. 
Price, and Charlotte Mitchel Smith, of Montgomery, 
Ala. These concerts are confined to choruses of female 
voices, and includes the following High Schools: Wad- 
leigh, Bay Ridge, Bryant, Washington Irving, Julia Rich- 
mond, Morris, Erasmus and Hunter. The combined 
choruses will give the final concert January 13, in the 
great hall of the College of the City of New York, 
under Dr. Frank Rix. 








Florio Pupil Successful in Richmond 


Elfert Florio, the New York vocal teacher, has re- 
ceived word from Richmond, Va., of the success which his 
artist-pupil, Clifford Walker, tenor, is enjoying in that 
city. Mr. Walker who is the soloist at the Centenary Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of that city, sang Speaks’ “There’s 
a Song in the Air” as a solo at the morning services on 
Sunday, December 24. At the close of the service, Mr. 
Walker received the congratulations of a large audience 
which included H. C. Stuart, Governor of Virginia, and 
other distinguished dignitaries of the State. Mr. Walker’s 
sister, Mary Willis Walker, who possesses a coloratura so- 
prano voice of much beauty, also has decided to spend some 
time in study with Maestro Florio. Mr. Walker is first 
tenor of the Arion Quartet of Richmond. 





Albert Greenfeld Recital 


Albert Greenfeld, a young and promising violinist made 
his initial bow before a New York audience, on Friday 
evening, January 5, at Aeolian Hall, and created a favor- 
able impression. 

He was heard to good advantage in compositi 

He h 1 as E positions b 
Vitali-Charlier, Bruch, Wieniawski, Dvorak-Kreisler, Paul 
Juce, Feganini-Kreisier, and Sarasate; Carl Deis accom- 
panied. 
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‘“‘The names Kreisler,"Spalding and Ysaye belong together.’’ 
—Detroit Saturday Night. 


Owing to the many requests for appearances 
during this present season, which could not 
be accepted on account ofa solidly booked tour, 


ALBERT 


SPALDIN 


VIOLINIST 


will make another tour of the United States 
and Canada during the season of 1917-1918, 
dates for which his management are now 
booking. Apply for dates early so as not to 
be disappointed again. 


¥ 


‘* Another Kreisler has come to town.’’—San Francisco 
Examiner. 
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MARY GARDEN OPENS HER 
HEART TO PARIS INTERVIEWERS 


Diva Would Rather Sing in French Capital Than Anywhere Else—Death of Mrs. 
Frank H. Mason—Paladilhe’s “Patrie” Revived at the Opera—Bruneau 
to Conduct Dress Rehearsal of His “Quatre Journées”— 
Raisa in New Puccini Opera at Monte Carlo 


Paris, December 14, 1916. 

In his Sunday's concert program M. Chevillard included 
the Italian and French schools of music with the piano 
concerto in A major of Mozart delightfully performed by 
Mme. Depecker-Gentil. For the French school there were 
Fauré’s prelude to “Pénélope,” Florent Schmitt’s “Mu- 
siques de plein air” and an air from Debussy’s “L’Enfant 
Prodigue.” 

From modern Italian composition M. Chevillard chose 
the “Symphonie du Silence et de la Mort” by Malipiero. 
The old repertory supplied Verdi’s “Othello” (Chanson du 
Saule) and Rossini’s “Guillaume Tell” overture. M. Ma- 
lipiero’s work reveals talent and high musical aspirations. 
But there is not a perfect adjustment between the concep- 
tion of his ideas and the technique of the composer. _ 

At his last concert M. Chevillard presented an interesting 
program agreeably doing homage to contemporary Belgian, 
Russian and French. For the last named a youthful work 
of Vincent d’Indy was chosen, his “Wallenstein,” a chef- 
d’euvre which must always rank among the immortals. 
From César Franck’s “Redemption” the air of the Arch- 
angel was given. A hearty welcome was accorded Félicien 
Durant’s “L’Automne” and M. Paque’s “Allegro dans le 
mode dorien.” The first “Symphony” of Borodin and the 
amusing “Baba Yaga,” a musical fancy, of Liadow, illus- 
trated the Russian school of music. 


Death of Mrs. Mason 


Regretfully I have to announce the death of a patron 
of music, Mrs. Mason, the widow of the late Captain Frank 


H. Mason, American Consul-General for thirty-five years 
in the capitals of Germany and France. Mrs. Mason passed 
away at her Paris home in the Rue de la Pompe, sur- 
viving her life companion by only five months. The funeral 
service was held in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Avenue 
de l’Alma, the Rev. Dr. Watson officiating, the choir of 
men and boys singing the favorite hymns of the departed. 
The floral tributes were numerous. There was scarcely an 
American resident of Paris who had not been a close friend 
of Mrs. Mason, and all will miss her sorrowfully, especially 
the American musical students, whom she was ever ready 
to aid and protect. 


Happenings at the Opéra 


“Patrie,” revived at the Opéra last Thursday, December 
7, might be costumed in today’s fashion—alas! The title 
is good, the drama good and the ballet bright. The music 
is of a youthful sincerity of accent. M. Rouché has found 
a splendid distribution of roles in Mmes. Bréval and Cam- 
predon; MM. Franz, Delmas, Gresse and Huberty; Mlle. 
Johnsson and M, Aveline. Artists, chorists, musicians were 
all fired with equal zeal for the fit production of this mov- 
ing drama of oppressed Flanders, renewed after a thirty 
years’ interval. The composer, Paladilhe, now seventy-two 
years old, assisted at the rehearsals. He himself made the 
necessary omissions, i. e., cuts, to enable the opera to be 
brought within the present time limit for the convenient 
return home of the spectators. 

Vincent d’Indy, on his return from Italy (where prepara- 
tions are being made to produce his most important works), 
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will conduct the orchestra at the revival of his “L’Etran- 
ger.” This powerful work of French music will be pro- 
duced conjointly with the chef-d’ceuvre of Delibes, his 
“Coppélia,” in which Aida Boni will assume the chief role. 
Next March she will create the new ballet of M. Ravel, 
“Adelaide,” which will be added to the repertoire. For 
Bruneau’s “Messidor” the ballet de l’Or will be entirely 
renovated. The new costumes and decorations are after 
the drawings of René Piot. 


Bruneau’s “Quatre Journées” 


On December 19 the répétition-générale, the dress re- 
hearsal, of the “Quatre Journées,” by Alfred Bruneau, will 
be given for the benefit of the Work of the Hotel Biron 
(Home for Children). The studies of ensemble in the new 
décors by Henri Martin have begun. It will be the most 
important lyric creation in Paris this winter, confided to 
Mlles, Davelli and Dolores de Silvera, MM. Fontaine, Jean 
Périer, Allard, etc. Alfred Bruneau, the composer, will 
direct the dress rehearsal of his “Quatre Journées,” Paul 
Vidal, the conductor, having amiably offered him his place 
at the conductor’s desk after having thoroughly prepared 
the orchestra studies of the new work. 

Mary’s Liberal Heart 

Before leaving Paris for New York, Mary Garden re- 
marked, in an interview: “I find my Paris audiences much 
more sympathetic now; the soldiers love, coming in from 
the front, to hear some music and they particularly adore 
hearing “Carmen.” When asked if she preferred singing 
in Paris instead of America, “Our Mary” replied: “Paris! 
Paris! Paris is always first in my heart! There is no 
artist in the world who would not prefer to sing in Paris. 
I adore singing here. The responsive chord in the people, 
the spirit and sympathy, the houses, everything is perfect 
in Paris.” 

When Mary said “Paris, Paris is always first in my heart” 
she was, of course, in the French capital; but then, some 
prime donne have such big hearts! 


Messager Returns From South America 


André Messager has returned to Paris and expresses 
himself thoroughly satisfied with the results of his second 
visit to Latin America. For the first time, thanks to him, 
the French repertory has been entirely interpreted in French 
by French artists in all the big lyric theatres of Brazil, the 
Argentine and Uruguay. The repertory included “Faust,” 
“Manon,” “Samson et Dalila,” the “Beatitudes” of César 
Franck, the “Cadeaux de Noél” or Xavier Leroux, and 
“Beatrice.” 

The Opera Season at Monte Carlo 


The Opera of Monte Carlo has devoted the profits of its 
performances to the relieving of want and suffering since 
the beginning of the war. Contemporary art always finds 
a hearing at this eclectic theatre. Last year Russian com- 
posers found open doors there; this year the Opéra will! 
open with a new work by Puccini. The seventeenth cen- 
tury supplies an opera-bouffe by Rameau, that master who 
could make frogs croak more harmoniously than others 
made the nightingale sing. Maria Kousnezoff will sing in 
a work specially written for her by MM. Boukay and 
Chamyl. Rosa Raisa will create the new work by Puccini. 
The repertoire, under Raoul Gunsbourg’s direction, will in- 
clude “Henri XIII,” “Hernani,” “Le Démon (Rubinstein), 
“Cléopatre,” “La Traviata,” “Aida,” “Bohéme,” “La Tosca,” 
“Il Barbiere” and “Cadeaux de Noél” (Fabre and Leroux). 


The Women Musicians 


The Union of Women Professors and Composers of Mu- 
sic will continue their fine concerts of the history of music 
at the Salle Gaveau on the second and fourth Tuesdays 
each month, and at the Deaf and Dumb Institute, Rue 
ar tec the second and fourth Thursdays of each 
month. 


“Salon des Musiciens Francais” 


At the hall of Civil Engineers, Rue Blanche, the “Salon 
des Musiciens Frangais” gave a musical matinee for the 
benefit of the military wounded. The program contained 
songs and choruses of Claude Debussy, F. Le Borne, René 
Lenormand, Léon Moreau and Paul Vidal, accompanied by 
the respective composers; a sonata by Th. Dubois and a 
piano concerto were interpreted by Louis Diémer. 


Musical Saturdays at the Théatre Edouard VII 


‘The first musical Saturday was given up to compositions 
by Gounod, Saint-Saéns, Fauré, Widor, Debussy, Gluck, 
Liszt, Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert and Chopin. The in- 
terpreting artists were Mme. Vallin-Pardo, soprano; Lu- 
cien Capet, violin, and Paul Loyonnet, piano. The second 
Saturday included works from Grieg, Locatelli, Monte- 
verde, Schumann, Berlioz, Chausson, Duparc, Chopin, Ra- 
vel, Moussorgsky, Granados and Debussy; with Mme. Ca- 
ponsacchi (violoncello), Mme. Malnory (singer), and Ri- 
cardo Vifies (piano) as interpreters. 


Matinees at the Palais de Glace 


The first Sunday in December there was held in the 
Palais de Glace the “Festival Lalo.” The gala concert with 
Mmes. Vallin-Pardo, Fanny Malnory, Noélla-Cousin and 
André Lévy; “Le Roi d’Ys,” with Mmes. Vaultier and Bo- 
rel and M. Azéma, of the Opéra Comique, and MM. Dubois 
and Lacome of the Opéra. Georges Boskoff, the Rouma- 
nian pianist, in two recitals for the benefit of military 
wounded, prepared programs from the works of Bach, 
aa Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Blanchet and 
Boskoff. 


A Concert at the Salle Gaveau 


__ The “Quintette Antoinette Belloc” (Mme. Belloc, piano; 
Héléne Wolff, violin; Mlle. Henri, violin; Ida 
Schoenenberger, viola; Yvonne Videt, cello) gave 
a delightful concert at the Salle Gaveau on Monday 
of this week. Assisting artists were the composers -Théo- 
dore Dubois and Paul Vidal; Miles. Brothier and Dolores 
de Silvera of the Opéra Comique; MM. Plamondon, tenor; 
Gustin bhi organ ; chorus of female voices; Marguerite 
Moreno and Jean Daragon. 

The program embraced “Alleluia” (organ); “Ave 
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Verum” (tenor, organ, ’cello), Th. Dubois; “Debout les 
Morts!” “Noél” (tenor solos), Antoinette’ Belloc; Quin- 
tet in E flat, Camille Chevillard; “Bénédiction Nuptiale,” 
“Fiat Lux” (organ solos), Th. Dubois; “Les Chansons de 
Shakespeare,” seven charming numbers (solos, duos, cho- 
rus. and quintet), conducted by the composer, Paul Vidal; 
the concert concluding with a Toccata for organ by 
Théodore Dubois played by Gustin Wright. 


Chant Classique 


At the Salle des Agriculteurs the Société des Concerts 
de Chant Classique (Camille Saint-Saéns, president) gave 
a concert for the benefit of the Association of Artist-Mu- 
sicians with the collaboration of numerous vocal and in- 
strumental artists in a lengthy but most interesting pro- 
gram from the works of Bach, Moussorgsky, Lalo, Jon- 
ciéres, Couperin, John Blow, Henry Purcell, Granados, 
Albeniz, Verdi. 

The Chailley Quatuor’s program at the Salle des Agricul- 
teurs offered at its last séance Beethoven’s Second Trio 
(for strings) and the piano and violin sonatas, Nos. 2 
and 7. Comte pe Det.ma-Hetpe. 








LOS ANGELES 





Arnold Krauss played an interesting program in recital 
at the Ebell Club House auditorium, Los Angeles, Decem- 
ber 19, before a large audience, Mr. Krauss came to Los 
Angeles many years ago and was for some years concert- 
master of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra when the 
orchestra was directed by Harley Hamilton. He possesses 
a clear cut style of playing that indicates a flexible technic 
and a well poised mentality, and his interpretations are 
virile and musicianly. 

On this occasién he played the Saint-Saéns concerto in 
B minor, a Bach chaconne for violin alone, the Faust “Fan- 
tasie,” Wieniawski; “Zigeunerweisen,” Sarasate, and a 
group of smaller pieces. It was an interesting program, 
and was warmly received. Mr. Krauss is at his best in. the 
big numbers. His manner is very brilliant, and his clear 
cut technic lends itself well to the most brilliant passages. 
It was an exceedingly pleasurable evening. 


Mrs, Selby at Hollywood Club 

Mrs. L. J. Selby, contralto, gave an interesting program 
during the week at the Hollywood Club which calls for par- 
ticular mention because of its originality. Mrs, Selby calls 
it “The Star of Bethlehem,” and the songs are selected so 
as to illustrate the five leading points of the Bible: God 
and His Creation, God’s Covenant with Man, Prophecy and 
Birth of Jesus, The Teachings of Jesus, and The Cruci- 
fixion and Resurrectiorf. There are twelve songs in all, 
and they have been selected with an eye to beauty and 
contrast as well as by reason of the meaning of their words. 


Christmas Recital 
Bertha Fiske, assisted by Coleman Hall at the piano, gave 
a pleasant Christmas recital for children consisting of reci- 
tations suitable to the season. ‘ 


Florence Mulford’s “Voice Almost Faultless” 


“Voice Almost Faultless,” is the heading of an article 
which appeared in the News of Newport, R. I., last month, 
and the subcaptions read “Madame Mulford’s Method and 
Control Stamp the Artist” and “Entire Program of Songs 
in English and in the Original, a Delight.” A perusal of 
the article in question further revealed this paragraph: 
“Her voice had already received warm praise and there is 
little danger that too much will be said of it. It seems to 
be about as nearly faultless as a voice can be; and of am- 
ple power, but never anything but musical, sweet and of 
fine quality. Her method and intelligent control combined 
with her notable voice to stamp her as the artist her repu- 
tation had led her hearers to expect.” The same paper also 
states that “Madame Mulford’s dramatic yet pure and 
musical tones were heard to advantage” and that “Madame 
Mulford sings in English delightfully, and the rest of the 
program, being in that language, seemed much the best part 
of the evening. Every syllable was given distinctly in 
pure, musical tones. . . . Singing in English, Madame Mul- 
ford’s voice revealed new and beautiful qualities not heard 
in other numbers.” The Newport Herald spoke of the 
great pleasure her work gave, the excellence of her voice, 
its “strong and dramatic” quality, “especially in the mezzo 
tones,” its wide range and also remarked the intelligence 
of her interpretations, every number being treated “by her 
in a genuine artistic spirit both in vocalization and in the 
interpretation of the composer’s meaning.” 





Vera Barstow in Chicago 





The following notices regarding the first appearance in 
Chicago of the young American violinist, Vera Barstow, 
tell of her great success in that music center recently: 

In Lalo’s “Spanish Symphony,” Miss Barstow fulfilled all tech- 
nical requirements, maintaining.a fine tone throughout and con- 
taining the stately theme of the andante, sad with syncopation, with 
the clean and brilliant passage work in the finale.—Chicago Daily 
News, December 21, 1916, 





Miss Barstow disclosed highly attractve gifts. Her tone is of 
appealing quality and her mastery of the mechanical difficulties of 
the violin is considerable. A work by Lalo was her most ambitious 
effort and the result of her interpretation of it was excellent— 
Chicago Herald, December 21, 1916. 





Miss Barstow gave a brilliant performance of Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnol,” a piece that all violinists seem to feel is the goal of 
their ambitions. The age of the piece did not prevent Miss Barstow 
from giving a rendition that was a sympathetic, persuasive, and thor- 
oughly enjoyable.—Chicago Daily Journal, December 21, 1916. 


Concerts by Fay Foster Pupils 


Fay Foster will commence her public activities this year 
with a pupils’ concert at the Wanamaker auditorium, New 
York, Wednesday afternoon, January 17. In the course 
of the month she will also present her pupils at Chicker- 
ing Hall, New York, on a date not yet decided upon. On 
January 28, Miss Foster is to give a recital at Minna Kauf- 
man’s studio, Carnegie Hall, New York, and on the last 
Thursday of January, before the New England Club. 
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Triumphs in “The Barber of Seville” 


Chicago American, Jan. 2, 1917: 
$11,000 WORTH OF OPERA IN ONE 
PACKAGE. 


Recorp Recerpts ror Sincte Nicut 
Mark Propuction or “Tue BArBer 
or Sgvitue.” 


BY HERMAN DEVRIES. 


It may sound materialistic to mention 
mere money in connection with match- 
less art, but my pen itches to write 
that $11,000 was the sum of the re- 
ceipts at last night’s performance of 
“Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” And this is 
not counting the subscribers, But 
$11,000 is cheap—$11,000 is a bargain 
price to pay for the privilege of hear- 
ing and seeing a performance which 
spelled the quintessence of perfection 
- ow ant ensemble from start to 
nale, 





Maestro Campanini pr ted to the 
Chicago public a royal ‘New Year's gift, 
and if this exquisite gem comes to us 
at the near end of the season, what 
wonderful surprises are awaiting for 
next season? 

Last night’s “Barber” must go on 
record as an extraordinary example of 
Chicago’s agro age of opera. For we 
undoubtedly are in our finest operatic 

ower. 

The names to be conserved on the 
Auditorium escutcheon for the produc- 
tion are Galli-Curci, Rimini, Trevisan, 
Arimondi, Berat, and even a little space 
for Nadal, who did more than his best 
last night. 

For Mme. Galli-Curci’s Rosina one 
is at a loss to find thanks. No quali- 
fying adjectives need modify perfection. 
And Galli-Curet gives us just that. Her 
entire artigtic composition is something 
so rarely fine, so immortally great in its 
revelation of delicate beauty that, in- 
stinctively, one utters “Hats off!” “A 
genius!” and mentally stands uncov- 
ered before her modest shrine. 


Patti’s Successor. 


Galli-Curci is today’s Patti. Her 
Rosina was histrionically as charming 
and graceful as it was vocally great. All 
of the “set” numbers, need it be said, 
were marvels of polish and tonal love- 
liness. “Una Voce Poco Fa,” the “Bell 
Song” of “Lakmé,” “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” “Home, Sweet Hame,” and 
Auber’s “Laughing 
of the “solitaire diamonds” 
tering chain of vocal jewels. 


Song” were a few 
in her glit- 





Chicago Herald, Jan. 2, 1917: 

In order to give, Amelita Galli-Curci 
another opportunity to thrill the patrons 
of the Chicago Opera Association, Mr. 
Campanini presented at the Auditorium 
last evening “The Barber of Seville.” 
That the sagacity of the general direc- 
tor of the local company is as effective 
as ever it has been was made evident 
by the appearance of the house, The 
Auditorium was packed and the en- 
thusiasm of the multitude will long be 
remembered by the heroine of the night. 

It would scarcely have been possible 
to pick out a dramatic composition 
which would be better suited to Mme. 
Galli-Curci than that in which she ap- 
eared at this performance. “The Bar- 
one of Seville” hag been sung often in 
Chicago, but it has not often been sung 
with the flawless vocalization with which 
it was endowed by Mr. Campanini’s 
principal soprano, The scales, the ar- 
peggios and the other media of vir- 
to their clarity and 

Nor was 
the soprano’s brilliance confined to 
them. She played the part of Rosina 
with the lightness and the fluency that 
such a role demands if it is to make the 
most convincin effect. There have 
been vocalists ~ have sung its caden- 
zas with pyrotechny, but they have been 
heavy as to their characterization, Mme. 
Galli-Curci does not belong to their 
class. ; 

The climax of the singer’s triumph 
came after she had sung the “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé” in the lesson 
scene. This was set forth with remark- 
able virtuosity and with tone of crystal- 
line purity. At the end of the air 
Mme. Galli-Curci introduced a_ frag- 
ment of the cadenza which has formed 
one of her most striking achievements 
in the mad scene from “Lucia,” and 
this sent the house into rapturous de- 
light. When the tumult and the shout- 
ing had subsided the exponent of Rosina 
seated herself at the little spinet which 
had been used for the scene and she 
sang “The Last Rose of Summer.” 
There was more vociferous enthusiasm 
after this, and Mme. Galli-Curci added 
—in the fashion of Mme, Patti—‘‘Home, 


tuosity were, as 1 
brilliance, astonishing indeed. 





Sweet Home.” Both songs she inter- 
reted in English. “Home, Sweet Home” 
ames the artist to the end of her 
resources and the drama was then re- 
sumed. 





Chicago Tribune, Jan. 2, 1917: 


That the Auditorium was again 
crowded, as for last Wednesday's 
“Lucia,” was, of course, more practical 
proof that Galli-Curci is, in less than 
two calendar months, become a notable 
salesman of seats. That her success in 
“The Barber” surpassed her earlier 
triumphs was due in large measure, to 
her expected employment of expert 
if obvious showmanship in the lesson 
scene; here she piled not only Pelion 
on QOssa, but also Patti on Sembrich, 
and Tetrazzini on top of both, by first 
giving the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé” as 
it had not been sung since the youthful 
and voiceful prime of Emma Nevada, 
whose especial implement it was; then 
“The Last Rose,” and “Home, Sweet 
Home” in English, to her own accom- 
paniment on a spinet as tenuous and 
tinny in tone as that on which Rossini 
composed “The Barber,” and ending 
the scene by exhuming for good meas- 
ure a clever laughing song from Auber'’s 
forgotten opera on the 
“Manon Lescaut.” 

When Patti sang “The Last Rose” or 
“Home, Sweet Home”’—and they were 
her hokum unto the last farewell—the 
reporters of musical occasions always 
wrote that “as the last strains died 
away, there was not a dry eye in the 
house.” There was not a wet eye last 
night; Galli-Curci’s singing was nothing 
to cry about; and it was something to 
make everybody who heard it gl to 
be there, and eager to go again, 

I suspect that there will be sad, 
sapient things said about the unities, 
whatever they are, and the destruction 
of illusion by her singing in English, 
thus leaving the libretto in B. L. T.’s 
favorite posture, prone on its back. 
Which is, perhaps, among other good 
reasons for the lady’s repeating the 
stunt at the first opportunity—next 
Tuesday night, say: “The Barber,” with 
this cast is a better show than “Rigo- 
letto,” which is scheduled. 

Galli-Curci’s achievement as Rosina 
did not begin or end with the lesson 
scene; she had, when the curtain rose 
on the second act (the three act ar- 
rangement is used), sung “Una Voce” 
as, perhaps, it had never before been 
heard in the Auditorium. And she had, 
following “Una Voce,” displayed definite 
facile skill and feeling for comic acting; 
as a soubrette, too, she proves to be 
easily the best since Sembrich was the 


subject of 


ideal Rosina. 
Galli-Curci’s was a believable being; she 
looked the mischievous, audacious belle 
of Seville, just as she has looked Vio- 
letta, Gilda, Juliet. 


closest approach to the 





Chicago Examiner, Jan. 2, 1917: 


Garir-Curct Is Perrecr, 


Galli-Curci would save any teacher 
the bother of making corrections. There 
are none to make. Whether she is 
singing “Home, Sweet Home,” which 
you and I can whistle, or a coloratura 
cadenza which leaves the obligating flut- 
ist panting in the rear, she is perfect 
beyond cavil. 

The art of coloratura singing has been 
called acrobatic. It is when any slight 
imperfection gives it an air of precar- 
iousness, when it resembles the per- 
formances that are safeguarded by a 
net. 

But Galli-Curci’s fioratari fly so se- 
curely among the trapeze tones of 
altissimo that there is no sense of dis- 
tance from terra firma. 

The “Bell Song” with which she 
started the lesson scene and the 
“Laughter Song’ with which she closed 
it, against the protest of the packed 
house, were illustrations of her ease at 
the top of the scale. 

But it is what she can do to the 
middle of the scale, where the folk and 
deathless songs live, 
her to her Chicago. She sang “Home, 
Sweet Home.” and “The Last Rose” 
in English and into the heart of the 
public, 


that has endeared 





Chicago Evening Post, Jan. 2, 1917; 


In the first place, there never was a 
Rosina save only Galli-Curci. Of the 
classic yy type she might have 
stepped from a canvas of one of the 
old masters right onto the stage. While 
her father was Italian the blood of her 
mother’s race shone out in her every 
move and gesture. 

She was charm.ng, with a piquant 
grace that had the distinction of high 
breeding, and as for her singing—there 
is but one thing practical to say about 
that, namely, to send in your application 
by the first mail to secure seats for 
the repetition of “Il Barbiere.” Such 
things me must go to hear, since there 
is mighty little satisfaction in writin 
about them. n exquisite beauty o 
tone, a daintiness of coloring, an end- 
less variety of shading to match the 
meaning of the word, a virtuosity baf- 
fling description and only to be believed 
because we heard it with our own ears, 
and through it all the spontaneous 
spirit of the music, that it was done 
just for the pure joy of it, 
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Mrs. MacDowell’s Successes 


In addition to the recent bouquet of press praises re- 
printed in these pages about Mrs. E. A. MacDowell, there 
are these to be added to the record: 

There is a certain distinctive quality in Mrs. MacDowell’s playing 
that differentiates it from all other artists. The audience recog- 
nized the fact that they were listening to 4 great arti: for, to 
play the MacDowell c itions in the fi rs. Mac- 

Dowell does, with the beautiful tonal quality, proves her the 
splendid artist she really is.—The Sun, Pittsburg, Kan., November 
25, 1916. 


Memorial Hall was filled with a large and very appreciative 
audience of the Lake Erie College students and townspeople at the 
recital given by Mrs. Edward MacDowell. Her clear and colorful 
playing showed an intimate knowledge of the idea of the com- 
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poser that was delightful. Mrs. MacDowell generously 
to the enthusiastic applause with many encores, t Painesville (Ohio) 
Telegraph, October 26, 1916. 





Garrigue Pupils in Demand 


Pupils of Esperanza Garrigue are in constant demand, 
their popularity attesting to the excellence of their instruc- 
tion and the thoroughness of their schooling. Enrico Ales- 
sandro, lyric tenor, who has not been heard in the metrop- 
olis for a year, sang at the musical reception given by 
Mrs. Louis Sicard recently. This singer has also been en- 
gaged to appear at the next concert of the Treble Clef 
Club of Scranton, Pa. Edith Hallett-Frank, soprano, 
whose engagements, beginning last September, will keep 
her occupied until April, was the soloist at the Della Rob- 
bia room concert, Hotel Vanderbilt, New York, on Christ- 
mas Eve. She also sang at a New Year’s Eve concert in 
Bronxville, N. Y., together with Graham McNamee, bari- 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE., 


tone, another Garrigue pupil, who has been chosen to ap- 
pear as soloist with the Chaminade Club of Brooklyn. 
Virginia Wilson, dramatic soprano, was a holiday visitor 
in New York, enjoying a short vacation before continuing 
her tour in vaudeville. Gale Webster, lyric soprano, is 
another Garrigue pupil who is winning success in light op- 
era. Miss Webster has been enga _ to appear in Victor 
Herbert’s new musical comedy. e. Garrigue is repre- 
sented in the Comstock Company by "Gertrude Waixel, who 
is playing in “Go to It,” in Chicago. Another artist who 
is winning success en tour is Roberta Beatty, mezzo-so- 
prano, who is under the Redpath management. 
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Two “Messiah” Performances—John McCormack to 
Appear Again 


Pittsburgh, Pa., December 30, 1916. 

The Haydn Choral Union of the North Boroughs gave 
for its second concert of its second season Handel’s “The 
Messiah,” with chorus and soloists in the ns engty Presby- 
terian Church, Friday evening, Decembe 

Under the capable conductorship of John Colville Dick- 
son the choral numbers were given with a snap and dash, 
where needed; the quality A tone was good, and with 
but only one or two exceptions the attacks were excellent. 
The choir is composed of about eighty singers of this 
community and for an organization so young the blend- 
ing of the voices and the evenly balanced parts is fine. 

The soprao solos were sung by Lillian Heyward, who 
has a voice of wide range and sympathetic quality sings 
with assurance and intelligent expression. Her work 
throughout was most enjoyable. 

Mary Huber, who was the contralto on this occasion, 
sang her numbers from memory with a voice rich in its 
lower tones. 

Allen McQuahe, tenor, has a lyric voice which he 
handles with skill and ease, but one of unusual quality. His 
work was done in style and very pleasing manner. 

Frederic Martin, basso, who has a wide reputation for 
singing “The Messiah, * ‘and who is quite a favorite in 
Pittsburgh, gave an excellent rendering of his allotted 
oe His work on this occasion was the means of much 
applause which showed the appreciation of his art. 

e accompanists for this concert were Elizabeth Wad- 
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dell, at the piano, and Vera Wilson Welker, at the organ. 
The next concert will he held in the B:llevue High 
School, February 19, 1917, at which time Maud Powell, 
i and Louis Edgar Johns, pianist, will be the 
soloists. 


Mozart Club Gives “The Messiah” 


Friday evening, December 29, the Mozart Club, J. P. 
McCollum, conductor, gave its annual performance of 
Handel’s “The Messiah.” The soprano soloist was Marie 
Stoddart, who gave a very acceptable rendition. 

Henrietta Hibbard, a reliable local contralto, who has 
a voice of wide range, capable of doing oratorio work, 
sang in a very pleasing manner. 

Dan Beddoe, who is always a favorite here, did not 
fail to “make good” in his old home town and it was a 
pleasure to both have him and hear him sing again. His 
work throughout the evening was a pleasure. 

Edmund A. Jahn sang the bass solos. 


John McCormack to Sing Here Again 


John McCormack, the popular Irish tenor, is to appear 
in Pittsburgh on January 17, when he will sing in the new 
Syrian Mosque on Grant Boulevard. This makes Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s second appearance here this season, and he 
comes under the management of that busy concert man- 
ager, Edith Taylor Thomson. His will be the first big 
public concert given in the new Syrian Temple. Mr. 
McCormack has always sung to overflowing houses here, 
and the auditorium is expected to be packed at this 
time. H. E. W. 





Jacobinoff’s Philadelphia Recital, 
“a Distinct Personal Triumph” 


“Tacobinoff gave further and even more convincing evi- 
dence of the extraordinary ability with which he has been 
credited, at his recital at Witherspoon Hall last evening. 
He holds his bow with a firm right arm and wields it with 
a certainty and flexibility that produces a true and beau- 
tiful tone, behind which is the intelligence of a gifted mind 
and the enthusiasm that tells of true inspiration.” The 
foregoing is taken from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
and refers to the recital given in that city by Sascha Ja- 
cobinoff, the young violinist, on December 21. Of this 
event, the Philadelphia Telegraph said: “The result of 
Jacobinoff’s recital at Witherspoon Hall last evening was 
a distinct personal triumph for him. It left one with the 
impression that there is practically no limit to what he 
may achieve with maturity, and that even the capabilities 
of his present youth are equal to almost any demands. 
The merited success with which he met was tribute 
enough to satisfy any artist.” The Inquirer declared that 
“The numbers presented by the violinist were technically 
difficult and the manner in which Jacobinoff surmounted 
the obstacles led his audience to demand encores,” and the 
Record remarked that “He has so many commendable 
points that it is perfectly safe to predict for him a future 
of distinguished virtuosity.” The Evening Ledger spoke 
of his “electric precocity as a violinist,” “the leading spirit 
and abandon” of his playing, the “extraordinary display of 
difficult bowing,” and further stated, “His grip on the pub- 
lic was viselike.” 


Regarding Two McLellan Pupils 





At a recent concert of the Jersey City (N. J.) Arion So- 
ciety, Emily Beglin, dramatic soprano, sang with much suc- 
cess. Miss Beglin, who holds a good church position, is a 
pupil of Eleanor McLellan, the well known voice teacher of 
New York, and was chosen to represent Miss McLellan at 
the concert given last year by pupils of prominent teachers 
during the biennial convention of the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Another gifted student at the McLel- 
lan studios is Helen Alexander, who is the soprano soloist 
in one of the most prominent churches of Youngstown, 
Ohio. She is in the metropolis, enjoying a year’s leave of 
absence in order that she may profit by instruction with this 
successful teacher. 


Alois Trnka Plays for Banks’ Glee Club 


Alois Trnka, the Bohemian violinist, appeared as soloist 
for the Banks’ Glee Club, Monday evening, December 11, 
at Carnegie Hall, New York. Mr. Trnka was heard to ex- 
cellent advantage in Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscow ;” 
“Slavonic Dance,” Dvorak-Kreisler; and “Tambourin-Chi- 
nois,” Kreisler. His playing was greatly admired, and he 
responded with several encores. 


What Critics Think of Frank Bibb 











The name of Frank Bibb is one which has appeared fre- 
quently on the programs of the leading artists whom he 
has assisted at the piano this season, especially on those of 
Louis Graveure, baritone, whose official accompanist he is 
this season. Here are a few press opinions taken at ran- 
dom from some of the various cities in which Mr. Bibb has 
already appeared this season: 

One of the joys of the entertainment was the masterful, musi- 


cianly accompaninients at the piano played by Frank Bibb, who 
looks like a boy, shows a boy’s eagerness and enthusiasm, and 


When He | an Aes 
“heard” the Zoellner 
String Quartet 


Truly we are living in an age of wonders, when the 
blind “see ;” the deaf “hear,” and the dumb, “speak.” And 
when all these miracles are united in the person of one 
woman, as is the case of Helen Keller, the wonder of it is 
increased a hundredfold. This remarkable woman, who 
can read and deliver addresses before large assemblies, can 
also enjoy music to an extent almost inconceivable consid- 
ering her handicaps. Learned men had said that Miss 





HELEN KELLER WITH THORA, 


Keller could in no way hear music, yet she stood one day, 
fingers resting lightly on a nearby table and trembled with 
joy as she “listened” to the playing of the Zoellner String 
Quartet. 

This quartet, which consists of Antoinette Zoellner, first 
violin; Amandus Zoellner, second violin; Joseph Zoellner, 
Sr., viola; and Joseph Zoellner, Jr., cello, has been heard 
throughout the United States, but it is doubtful whether 
a more appreciative audience has ever listened to a pro- 
gram. Wherever these artists appear, their work meets 
with the wholehearted praise of their hearers and the re- 
sult brings numerous return engagements and a season 
booked solidly from early fall until late in the spring. The 
playing of the quartet, which supplies a human note that 
stirs the audience, had a similar effect upon Miss Keller, 
and even by vibration alone aroused her soul to the won- 
drous beauties of the tonal art, which she was able to fathom 
only in imagination. Her feelings regarding this wonder- 
ful event in her life are best told in her own words. Here- 


with is quoted a portion of a letter written by Miss Keller 
to the Zoellner String Quartet: 

“When you play to me, I see and hear and feel many 
things that I cannot easily put into words, I feel the sweep 





HELEN KELLER AND THE ZOELLNERS. 


and surge and mighty pulse of life. Oh, you are masters 
of a wondrous art, subtle and superfine. When you play 
to me, immediately a miracle is wrought, sight is given 
the blind, and deaf ears hear sweet, strange sounds. 

“Each note is a picture, a fragrance, the flash of a wing, 
a lovely girl with pearls in her hair, a group of exquisite 
children dancing and swinging garlands of flowers—a 
bright mingling of colors and twinkling feet. There are 
notes that laugh and kiss and sigh and melt together. And 
notes that weep and rage and fly apart like shattered 
crystal. 

“But mostly the violins sing of lovely things—woods 
and streams and sun-kissed hills, the faint sound of tiny 
creatures flitting about in the grass and under the petals 
of the flowers, the noiseless stirring of shadows in my 
garden, and the soft breathings of shy things that light on 
my hand for an instant, or touch my hair with their wings. 
O, yes! and a thousand, thousand other things that I 
cannot describe come thronging through my soul when the 
Zoellner Quartet plays to me. 

Sincerely your friend, 


He zn el Ler 


This is indeed a remarkable picture of impressions and 
shows Miss Keller to be an appreciative lover of nature 
in all its forms. She is also a friend of dumb animals, 
and the accompanying photograph shows her with Thora, 
her faithful dog. It is not altogether strange that with a 
heart so fully attuned to the music and beauty of everyday 
life, Miss Keller should be able to enjoy “listening” to the 
music of this celebrated quartet. 





by_his expression, demonstrates that he has the soul of an artist. 
—Evening World, October 26, 1916. 

Frank Bibb, as an accompanist, was all that a singer could 
desire.—New York World. 





Frank Bibb 
York Times, 


played her accompaniments charmingly.—New 





accompaniments with enthusiasm 
a brilliant “Rondel of Spring,” 
York Evening Post. 


Frank Bibb, who »olayed the 
and sympathy, was represented b 
which was well worth hearing.—New 





Frank Bibb, who made his first appearance in Boston last spring 
with Povla Frisch, played beautiful accompaniments, spontaneous 
and atmospheric. There was a large audience.—Boston Globe. 


Mention must be made of Frank Bibb’s most excellent accom- 
panying.—Boston Daily Advertiser, December 11, 1916. 


Admirable support at the piano was given by Frank Bibb, whose 
accompaniments were ideal.—Detroit Times, November 24, 1916. 





His accompanist shared more than ordinarily in his successes, 
—Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, November 17, 1916. 

Frank Bibb, as accompanist for Mr. Graveure, played beautiful 
accompaniments.—Knickerbocker Press (Albany), December 15, 1916. 


His accompanist, Frank Bibb, ig one of rare skill and sympathy. 
—Pioneer Press, November 22, 1916. 


Frank Bibb played the accompaniments of extreme musical and 
technical difficulty with master skill and at Graveure’s assent took 


the applause which was so largely his due also.-Duluth Herald, 


November 21, 1916, 





Marie Morrisey Has Ten “The Messiah” 
Appearances Within a Year 


Marie Morrisey, contralto, who will appear in Brooklyn 
on January 17, signed a contract recently by the terms of 
which she will tour for a talking machine company. On 
January 27, this popular artist will sing the contralto solos 
in the performance of Handel's “The Messiah,” to be given 
at Northhampton, Mass. This will make the tenth ap- 
pearance in this oratorio within the year for Miss Morrisey, 
a fact indicative of her excellent work. 


Dorothy Berliner Recital 

Dorothy Berliner, a young pianist, gave a recital at 
Acolian Hall, New York, on Thursday evening, January 4. 
A fair sized audience attended. The principal feature of 
Miss Berliner’s program was the Franck Prelude, chorale 
and fugue and the Schumann “Papillons;” besides which 
she played compositions by Beethoven, Rameau, Loeilly, 
Faure, Ravel and Chopin. 











“Inspired Interpreter of Lieder”—Boston 





“Masterly Use of the Voice”-—Philip Hale, Boston Heraid, Dec. 6, 1916. 
First Chicago Recital, Orchestra Halli Foyer, January 15, 1917, 3 P. M. 
Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
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HALF A CENTURY IN MUSIC 





By Clarence Lucas 











In October, 1893, I went to Paris to be present at Gou- . 


nod’s funeral, I know it was 1893 because the biograph- 
ical dictionaries say so. If it had not been for an attack 
of asininity which afflicted me in January, 1900, I might 
have referred to my diary for the date. But with the 
dawn of 1900 I burnt my early imitations of Pepys and 
started the new century without a record of the past. It 
did not then occur to me that some day I might reach the 
reminiscent age when I should look back from the top of 
the hill to the tablelands of youth and the valleys of child- 
hood. That is why I must refer to biographies and histo- 
ries for all dates before 1900. No doubt my reflections 
during the funeral services were serious and befitting the 
occasion, but all the details of the event have slipped my 
memory. The Musica. Courter for one of the weeks in 
November 1893, contains whatever it was I wrote about 
that trip to Paris. Gounod was an old man when I first 
saw him and my opinion that he was an awkward and inef- 
fectual conductor is not worth anything. His heavy arm 
and stiffness were due to the weight of years, and | ven- 
ture to form no estimate of what he may have been as 
an orchestral and choral director in the years of his vigor- 
ous manhood. 

I saw him once at the window, or on the little balcony, of 
his apartment near the Parc de Monceaux talking to a 
friend on the pavement below him. He put his hands to 
his mouth like the blinders beside a horse’s eyes, leaned 
over, and said something in a stage whisper to the man, 
who laughed uproariously. Gounod raised his hands, stood 
up straight, threw back his head and joined in the laugh. 
1 am glad to remember that he had a sense of humor. The 
biographies tell us he was seriously sad and religious. If 
he was a disappointed man it was only because the world 
would not accept any of his operas but “Faust.” He wrote 
a dozen or so of them. My pupil, the popular song com- 
poser, Guy d’Hardelot, who knew Gounod well, told me 
the old composer said that the world did not want Gounod 
any longer. At that time the world wanted Gounod very 
much and there was little sense in the old man’s wail. 
wonder what he would have said if he had lived till 1901 to 
see the orders from the music dealers for copies of the 
new edition of his “Faust,” which I had edited for the Lon- 
don publishers of the work, Gounod sold the opera to 
Chappell & Co. in the early sixties. Before the copyright 
expired the English publishers got out a new edition of 
the work which I was commissioned to eat. That edi- 
tion was known to the music trade of England and Aus- 
tralia as “Lucas’ Faust.” Poor Gounod! 

I never go to Paris without spending as much time as 
I can spare in the splendid picture galleries. During my 
music student years in 1886-7-8 I visited the Louvre and 
the Luxembourg about four times a week and got acquaint- 
ed with all the famous paintings accessible to the public. 
By a fortunate chance I met a student of painting from 
Philadelphia, Charles H. Ingraham. He took me to his 
classes now and then to see some of the French artists at 
work, and on more than one occasion have I seea Cormon, 
Jules Lefébvre, Cabanel, Géréme, Benjamin Constant, Bou- 
langer, Bouguereau, Henner, Meissonnier, and many a les- 
ser artist. The private studios of these painters may have 
been luxurious for aught I know, but the art schools 
where the students worked were barn like, bare, and 
roughly made, and the few private studios I saw were ut- 
terly unlike the hall of ease and indolence of Marie Co- 
relli’s cow eyed sybarite, Cellini, with his violet, velvet 
curtains and Persian wines flaked with rose leaves. Great 
men do not inhabit fairy grottoes. It is a very serious 
matter to paint a masterpiece, and those artists liked no 
surroundings that would disturb their concentrated atten- 
tion on the model and the canvas. I have heard that Her- 
bert Spencer wanted nothing but a blank white wall in 
front of him while he was thinking and writing. I can be- 
lieve it. I can also believe that the unattractive walls of 
Beethoven’s cheap erg eg did not fetter the flights of 
his imagination. And Dr. Wallace says that Shakespeare 
boarded with the wigmaker Mountjoy in Silver street 
while he was writing his greatest plays, working in a small 
room over the shop. 

Of course, when the long day’s work was over many of 
the students were a little gay at night and too many of 
the models were ready to eat, drink, and be merry. The 
models I saw some thirty years ago have long since van- 
ished from the posing tables. One girl, however, I can 
never forget. She was the notorious Sarah Brown, as 
wayward and as fascinating a creature as ever breathed. 
Her English name assorted oddly with her Parisian slang 
and her wild life belied the virginal purity of the expres- 
sion she could assume when posing. She it was the stu- 
dents carried nude through the streets of Paris on a cer- 
tain summer's day when I happened to be there, and they 
gave the modern world a glimpse of the ancient Roman 
festival of Flora. She looked as if the Venus de Milo had 
stepped down from her pedestal in the Louvre, restored 
and burnished by the hand of Phidias, crowned with fire 
colored hair, alive and laughing, naked and as unashamed 
as Eve in Eden or a Hottentot in Africa. So Diana must 
have appeared to Actewon when he espied her bathing in 
the valley of Gargaphie. But I saw none of Sarah 
Brown's spectators turn to stags or give any sign of other 
Ovidian metamorphoses. Nor did I see any one run away, 
after the manner of the venerable Cato fleeing from the 
theatre during the Floralian orgies. 

Yet I have heard that many Parisians considered Sarah 
indiscreet. They must have been old fellows who had had 
their fling. I never met a philosopher of twenty-five or 
under who could persuade himself to think that the Cyp- 
rian maiden was any more objectionable after she came to 
life than she was as Pygmalion’s pale, cold ivory statue. 
[ was not sorry, however, that Sarah was no relation of 
mine. I prefer the epitaph of a Lucas family on a tomb 
in Westminster Abbey—an epitaph praised by Addison and 
misquoted by Washington Irving: “All the brothers were 
vajJiant and all the sisters virtuous.” I claim no relation- 
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ship to that family though I am proud of it. I prefer to 
be alive in any case, notwithstanding the sarcophagal al- 
lurements of Westminster Abbey. I thought of Sarah 
Brown’s escapade not long ago when I was reading R. B. 
Anderson’s “Norse Mythol He says that the Norse 
people abhor the nudities of Greek art. So would the 
Greeks abhor the nude if they lived as far north as Nor- 
way. Fancy Olympian Jupiter in a fur coat and his “pes- 
tilent” Juno swathed in flannel! Sarah was neither Norse 
nor French. She came to Paris from a sunny land with 
her oriental mother and she proved the correctness of By- 
ron’s estimate of the effect of the sun on human morals. 
She paid the penalty for her injudicious life in the cool 
atmosphere of Paris and she died of consumption and dis- 
sipation in 1896, at the age of twenty- -three. 

I spent the summer of 1916 in Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware with Ingraham and we had many a talk about our 
old Paris days. He told me of the students at Lefébvre’s 
studio, many of whom were artists of high rank, and how 
they paid the master painter a memorable compliment 
when he won the gold medal of the Salon. With the true 
modesty of fine artists they did not think themselves worthy 
to talk to Lefébvre about his success. But they selected 
a few men from among themselves and grouped and posed 
them to represent the picture that had won the prize. 
When the master entered the studio his quick eye under- 
stood the compliment. He raised his hat a little and said 
“Thank you, gentlemen.” Then the work began. 


Jan Hal Griffee, a Most Successful Artist 


An artist who has won plaudits from Eastern as well as 
Middle West critics is Jan Hal Griffee, baritone, who claims 
as his home Minneapolis. 

Jan Hal Griffee, the Minneapolis baritone, has won plaud- 








JAN HAL GRIFFEE, 
Minneapolis, who has met with considerable 
this season, 


Baritone, of success 


Mr. Griffee is one of those artists who 


its East and West. t } 
Possessing a voice of notable 


win favor from the start. 


sympathy and power, he has also personality and magnet- 
ism. His innate ability to interpret music has contributed 
in no small measure to his success and there is a direct 
simplicity and a distinct quality of sincerity in his work. 

Mr. Griffee began a concert tour early in the fall with 
a recital at Pierre, S. D., under the patronage of Governor 
and Mrs. Byrne, and the Pierre press united in according 
him unlimited praise. He was also asked for a return en- 
gagement. Mr. Griffee already has engagements for 1917 
in the South and West as far as the Pacific Coast. 


Edgar Schofield Wins Plaudits 
at New York Recital 


Aeolian Hall has had an epidemic of recitals this year, 
and the givers of recitals have come and gone, but the suc- 
cess of Edgar Schofield will remain fixed throughout the 
season in the minds of music lovers who had the pleasure 
of hearing him. The New York Tribune spoke of him as 
a baritone who “pleased a large audience and disclosed a 
new and promising talent. Mr. Schofield is a young man 
of a pleasing personality, who sings with intelligence, taste 
and a sense of style. His voice is not one of any great 
sensuous beauty, but it is a voice which he uses with much 
elasticity. His singing of the Buononcini aria was skil- 
fully executed, with lightness, grace and charm, and his 
German songs were also excellently given. Praise is 
due his English diction.” The opinion here expressed of 
his success and his ability as a concert artist is substanti- 
ated by the comments in the other local papers. The Sun 
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spoke of the good impression he created, his good voice, 
his distinct enunciation, the intelligent attitude which he 
maintained toward the content and style of his numbers, 
the flexibility of his voice, qualities which go to make up 
the sound artist. The American declared that he “won 
the instantaneous approval of a large audience. His style 
is free, expressive and of individual charm. His voice is 
rich, full, and of good range,” and finished the account by 
stating, “It is rare to hear a low voice of such smooth de- 
livery and flexibility.” According to the Times, “Mr. Scho- 
field sings with an excellent command of his powers; his 
vocal emission is free and unconstrained, and his diction 
is remarkably clear and intelligible.” 


Carolyn Beebe’s Chamber Music 
Society Plays Novelties 


At the second concert of the New York Chamber Music 
Society in Aeolian Hall, Tuesday evening, January 2, a 
new scherzo-caprice for piano, flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, 
bassoon, two violins, viola and cello, composed for and ded- 
icated to the society by Daniel Gregory Mason, was given 
its first performance. The work might be called Mendels- 
sohnian in spirit, though the influence of modern harmo- 
nies and a suggestion of Brahms in the second theme 
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make the score attractive to modern audiences. It was 
well received by a most enthusiastic public. A serenade for 
flute, violin and viola by Max Reger was more of a cur! 
osity than a musical treat. The composer apparently had 
restricted himself to three instruments just to show what 
he could do. He showed it. 

Chausson’s fine quartet in A for piano, violin, viola and 
cello brought the concert to a happy end, and Mozart's tune 
ful and genial quintet in A for clarinet, two violins, viola 
and cello opened the program most happily. There was 
plenty of variety in style of composition and in combina 


tion of instruments during the evening Miss Carolyn 
Beebe deserves the hearty support of the public for a class 
of music that is none too well exploited in New York. 


The performing artists on this occasion were 


Carolyn Beebe, piano; André Tourret, first violin; Her 
bert Corduan, second violin; Samuel Lifschey, viola; 
Engelbert Roentgen, violoncello; Gustave Langenus, clari 
net; William Kincaid, flute; Henri de Busscher, oboe; Ugo 


Savolini, bassoon; Josef F ranzel, French horn 


Current Menges Recitals 





Isolde Menges, the violinist who created a decided stir 
on the occasion of her New York appearance with orches 
tra and in recital (under the management of Maud Allan), 
is to give two recitals of unusual importance within the 
next fortnight, the first of them to take place in Boston, at 
Jordan Hall (under the Mudgett management), on Janu 
ary 15, and the second to be held in Chicago, at Orchestra 
Hall, January 23, under the local management of Wessels 
& Voegeli. Miss Menges is an artist of very high rank 
and has much of value and interest to offer to the musical 
public of this country. 


Pittsburgh Singer a New York Visitor 
Marjorie Keil-Behton, assistant teacher to James Stephen 
Martin, of Pittsburgh, and solo soprano at the First Bap- 
tist Church there, spent the holidays in New York, enjoy- 
ing opera and singing for several managers by whom she 
was strongly commended. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Capouilliez’s Success in “The Messiah”—Eliza- 
beth K. Patterson Notes—Brocks-Oetteking 
Successes—Blitz School of Sight Singing— 
Glasser - Romeo Music — Liederkranz 
Ladies’ Love Feast—Brounofft’s Works 
—Dickinson’s Two Recitals—Hungry 
Club Dinner—Women’s Philhar- 
monic Orchestra 


F. F. Reed Capouilliez was the baritone soloist at “The 
Messiah” performance, December 31, at the First M. E. 
Church, Westfield, N. J., Charles Leech Gulick, organist. 
He sang “But Who May Abide” and “The People That 
Walked in Darkness” with such impressive interpretation 
and sympathetic voice that the chairman of the committee 
said to him, “We want you to come again.” The long runs 
in his aria he sang without pause for breath, an un- 
usual feat. Mr. Capouilliez may be heard Sundays at the 
Central Baptist Church, Manhattan. 


Elizabeth K. Patterson Notes 


On December 28 the lowa New Yorkers gave a reception 
at the Hotel Astor. Agnes Waters, contralto, a pupil of 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, was the vocalist of the evening. 
Charlotte Moloney, violinist, made a fine impression with 
her playing. Helen Erskine was the accompanist. These 
young ladies are connected with the Misses Patterson 
Home, for Music and Art Students, and are ready for en- 
gagements. 

December 30 a very interesting program was given three 
“Patterson artists,” namely, Helen D. Erskine, pianist; 
Charlotte Moloney, violinist, and Geraldine Holland, vo- 
calist. Miss Erskine is a young pianist who is making a 
name for herself. She is assistant to Lisbet Hoffman, at 
Lakewood, and is the accompanist for Miss Patterson’s 
pupils, Charlotte Moloney is teaching at the Patterson 
Home, and Geraldine Holland, an artist-pupil of Miss Pat- 
terson’s, is coaching for opera with Mr. Camilieri, who 
says she sang with much success. 


Brocks-Oetteking Successes 


December 1 and 4, Johanna Brocks-Oetteking sang 
Italian programs for very enthusiastic Italian audiences. 
December 13 she sang for the Children’s Aid Society and 
on December 24 at the Christmas church concert for the 
benefit of the German war sufferers, a return engagement 
of last February. It was a beautiful evening altogether, 
“and for myself the greatest Christmas joy,” said she. The 
German Herold (December 27) said: “Mme. Oetteking 
enthused with her wonderful solos ‘Allelujah’ by Mozart 
and ‘Die Hirten’ by Cornelius, and the audience listened 
devotedly, so that many eyes held tears.” 


Blitz School of Sight Singing 


Following is the text of an announcement card issued by 
Mrs. Edouard Blitz: “Mrs. Edouard Blitz wishes to an- 
nounce that classes for beginners in sight-singing were 
formed Monday, January 8. Classes meet Monday and 
Thursday of each week at 4 and 7 p. m., Carnegie Hall, 
suite 808.” 


Glasser-Romeo Music 


Bernard Glasser, violinist, and Paul Romeo, pianist, fur- 
nish the music at the Alps restaurant, Sixth avenue and 
Fifty-eighth street. These two high class artists play with 
beautiful expression and refinement. Each is a soloist, 
and the pianist gets attention when he plays solos. A 
recent program had on it such works as “To Spring” 
(Grieg), “Thais,” violin solo (Massenet), Chopin’s C 
sharp minor polonaise, piano solo; “Serenade” (Glasser), 
and “Petite Suite’ (Chaminade). Mr. Glasser is also a 
composer and his “Serenade” is much liked. 


Liederkranz Ladies’ “Love Feast” 


January 2 there was a “love feast” given by the ladies 
of the Liederkranz Society in the splendid large hall. Fol- 
lowing an address by the president, Mrs. C. Theobald, 
Mrs. F. J. Kirpal delivered a prologue. The musical 
numbers included piano solos by Cecile Behrens, Veronica 
Provost, and violin pieces by Bessie Riesberg, accompanied 
by her sister. “Die Tante aus Amerika,” a comedy, was 
performed by a dozen young women and the afternoon was 
greatly enjoyed by all, 

Brounoff’s Works 


Platon Brounoff, pupil of Rubinstein, is in demand for 
his lecture recital on Russian and Oriental music. He has 
issued a volume of technical exercises which he calls “The 
Ten Commandments for Piano.” His patriotic song 
“America” has been sung by thousands of people. He 
coaches Russian songs and general vocal repertoire. 


Dickinson’s Two Recitals 


Clarence Dickinson has recently given recitals at the 
First Church of Christ, Longmeadow, Mass., in celebra- 
tion of the 200th anniversary of this church, and on the 
municipal organ at Springfield, Mass. On his program 
were works by Bach, Von Weber, and such moderns as 
Capocci, Sibelius, Sinding, Strauss and his own charming 
“Lullaby.” 


Like Oliver Twist (?) Hungry for More 


The 48and dinner of the Hungry Club, Mattie Sheridan, 
president; John W. Sargent, first vice-president; Benja- 
min B. Kirtland, second vice-president; Dr. Alfred W. 
Herzog, secretary and treasurer, and A. G. Heaton, poet 
laureate, was held on the evening of January 6, at the 
Hotel Majestic. All those participating in the dinner who 
desired to remain were invited to the very enjoyable enter- 
tainment rendered by Lieut. Percy Richards, vocalist, 
known as “The Man in White,” with Ruth Garland at the 
iano. After the entertainment dancing was participated 
in by a large gathering. ; 

The working motto of the club is probably well known to 


the musical public, but it is worth while recording it again: 
“Hunger is the most elemental and universal emotion 
known to the human race; it is the first sensation we ex- 
perience; it remains with us through life. No matter 
what we have, we are hungry for something more, for 
love, fame, power, wealth, health, always hungry.” 


Women’s Philharmonic Orchestra 


Madeline Hobart Eddy, director of the Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, has issued a circular quoting the 
MusicaL Courter, Which alluded to the good work done 
in the past by the orchestra, and hopes to obtain more 
members as well as guarantors. 


Alfred Kastner at the Rialto 


Alfred Kastner, the well known harpist, appeared 
with never failing success at the Rialto, New York, last 
week. Mr. Kastner has achieved considerable success 
abroad, and his appearances in this country have shown 
the praise he hag received to be well merited. 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Denton Recital, January 15 


Oliver Denton, a young American pianist, will give his 
first New York recital at Aeolian Hall on Monday after- 
noon, January 15. 

Mr. Denton’s program will include Bach-Busoni’s toc- 
cata and fugue in D minor, a Brahms group, Schumann's 
“Etudes Symphoniques,” op. 13, the Chopin sonata in B flat 
minor, nocturne in F sharp major and polonaise in A flat 
major. 

The young American played as an orchestral soloist in 
Cincinnati, Chicago and Indianapolis recently. He achieved 
no little success in Germany and Switzerland before leaving 
Europe, 

Mr. Denton was educated in America, Paris and Berlin. 

Arrangements have been made to give recitals in a num- 
ber of other cities immediately after his New York appear- 
ance‘on the 15th. : ef 


Cecil Fanning, January ‘19 


Cecil Fanning, baritone, with H. B. Turpin at the piano, 
Aeolian Hall, Friday afternoon, January 19. Mr. Fanning 
will sing songs of Schubert, Schumann, Loewe and Hugo 
Wolf; an old French group and modern songs by Francis 
Hendriks, Richard Walthew and Sidney Homer. 


Fifth Biltmore Musicale 


The fifth Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale will be 
given in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore, Jan- 
uary 12. 

The artists appearing on this occasion are Fritz Kreisler, 
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violinist; Pablo Casals, cellist; Idelle Patterson, soprano, 
and Hugh Allan, tenor. 

The program is: “E’luce van le stelle,” from “Tosca” 
(Puccini), Mr, Allan; “Variations Symphonique” (Boell- 
mann), Mr. Casals; “Petites Roses” (Cesek), “O, komm 
im Traum” (Liszt), “Charmant Oiseau” (David), Miss 
Patterson; grave (Friedman Bach), fugue (Tartini), Mr. 
Kreisler ; “Santa Lucia,” “Margarita,” “Sole Mio,” popular 
old Neapolitan songs, Mr. Allan; “Romance sans paroles” 
(Mendelssohn), “Spring Song” (Mendelssohn), mazurka 
(Popper), Mr. Casals; “O, Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me?” (Handel), “Ecstasy” (Rummel), “One Golden Day” 
(Foster), “Open Secret” (Woodman), Miss Patterson; 
“Indian Lament,” two Salvonic dances (Dvorak-Kreisler), 
Mr. Kreisler. 


Third Markel Monday Morning Musicale 


The third of the Markel Monday Morning Musicales will 
take place at Hotel Plaza, New York, Monday morning, 
January 5. The following artists are to appear: Klaire 
Dowsey, soprano; Albert C. McKenna, baritone; Samuel 
Barlow, composer-pianist, and Max Gegna, cellist. 


Levitzki’s Third Recital 


Mischa Levitzki, third piano recital, Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 19, at Aeolian Hall. Owing to many requests, his pro- 
gram on this occasion will be of a more popular nature 
and will include the two numbers which have met with so 
much favor at his previous recitals, “Gavotte” (Gluck- 
Brahms) and “Staccato Etude” (Rubinstein). 


Third Beethoven Musicale 


The Beethoven Society, Inc., Mrs. James Daniel Mor- 
timer, president, will give the third musicale of the season’s 
series on Saturday afternoon, January 13, in the grand ball- 
room of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 

The artists will be: Grace Parker Nott, soprano; Jean 
Vincent Cooper, contralto; Mary Warfel, harpist; Martin 
Richardson, tenor, and Harold Fix, accompanist. Dancing 
will follow the program, 

On the evening of January 17, the first private concert 
of the season, will be given in the grand ballroom of the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 

Metropolitan artists are expected to take part in the pro- 
gram, together with selections by 150 members of the 
choral, under the direction of Louis Kogemmenich, 


Grainger With Philharmonic 


Percy Grainger, pianist, will be soloist at the third Sun- 
day afternoon concert, January 14, at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music; he will play the G minor concerto of 
Saint-Saéns. The orchestral numbers include the Sibelius 
D major (second) symphony, the Liszt Hungarian rhap- 
sody, No. 1 (No. 14 of the piano series), and the prelude 
and “Liebestod” from Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde.” 


Bloomfield Zeisler, January 13 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist, Saturday afternoon, 
January 13 Carnegie Hall, New York. Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Chopin and Liszt works will comprise Mme. Zeis- 
ler’s program. 

Thomas-Verd, January 16 


Nicola Thomas, violinist, and Jean Verd, pianist, Cort 
Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, January 16. 


Edith Rubel Trio, January 12 


Edith Rubel Trio—Edith Rubel, violin; Marie Roemaet, 
cello; Brenda Putnam, piano—Aeolian Hall, Friday even- 
ing, January 12. 


Claire Gillespie to Sing at Pouch Mansion 


Claire Gillespie, lyric soprano, who has studied with 
Mme, Ziegler, of the Ziegler Institute, will give a recital 
on February 15, at the Pouch Mansion, Brooklyn. 


Klamroth Artists, January 18 


Artist-pupils of Wilfried Klamroth will be associated in 
a vocal concert, Wanamaker Auditorium, Thursday aftet- 
noon, January 18. 

Dai Buell’s Program 


At her first piano recital in New York, which takes 
place in Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, January 13, Dai 
Buell, the charming young American pianist, will play the 
following interesting and unusual program: Prelude and 
fugue, B flat major (Bach), “Gavotte Variée” (Rameau), 
“Fantasie,” op. 17 (Schumann), “Danse” (Debussy), “Cra- 
covienne fantastique” (Paderewski), etude (Liszt), “Theme 
Cracovien varié” (Stojowski), hallade, op. 47, berceuse, 
scherzo, op. 20 (Chopin). 

Novelty at Metropolitan Concert 


“The Pied Piper,” a symphonic poem founded on the 
old German legend of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, will 
have its first New York presentation at the Sunday Night 
Concert at the Metropolitan Opera House the evening of 
January 14, under the leadership of Richard Hageman. 
The composition is by Frederick Jacobi, one of the assistant 
conductors of the Metropolitan Opera Company. It had 
its first American presentation with the San Francisco 
Orchestra under Alfred Hertz, on March 24, 1916. 


Educational Chamber Music Society 


The fifth concert of the Educational Chamber Music 
Society, founded by Leo Levy, will be given on Sunday 
evening, January 21, in the Straus Auditorium of the 
Educational Alliance, New York. 

The following interesting program will be performed: 

Dvorak’s Sextet, op. 48; Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill,” sonata 
for violin, and sextet, op. 18, by Brahms. 

Michel Gusikoff, violin; Jacques Gordon, violin; Leo 
Levy, piano; Jacob Altschuler, viola; Modest Altschuler, 
cello; and Bernard Altschuler, cello, will be the partici- 
pating artists. 

Carl Friedberg’s New York Recital, January 23 


Carl Friedberg’s New York recital, originally sched- 
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conflicting dates, will be given at Aeolian. Hall, Tuesday 
afternoon, January 23. The program will be made up 
of compositions by Schumann and Chopin, Mr. Fried- 
berg is giving some rarely heard compositions of these 
master composers, 


Randall Hargreaves at Carnegie Hall 


Randall Hargreaves, the concert baritone, will sing the 
following numbers at Carnegie Hall, New York, on the 
evening of January 16th: “The Pilgrim’s Song” (Tschai- 
kowsky), “La Fermiere” (D’Hardelot), “Deep River” 
(Burleigh), “Myself When Young,” from “A_ Persian 
Garden” (Lehmann), “The Pretty Creature” (Old Eng- 
lish). 

Mr. Hargreaves has prepared this season a number of 
Russian songs in the original language, having mastered 
that language in an unusually thorough manner. 


Sembach before the Society of Friends of Music 


Johannes Sembach, the Metropolitan tenor, will sing 
January 14, at the Ritz-Carlton before the Society of 
Friends of Music concert at 3 o'clock. He will sing 
Mahler’s “Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen” with an or- 
chestra of musicians from the Metropolitan Opera 
House, conducted by Artur Bodanzky. 


Margaret Jamieson, February 9 


Margaret Jamieson, a young American pianist, who has 
been heard in recitals throughout the country, will make 


her first appearance in New York at Aeolian Hall on the 
evening oF February 9. Miss Jamieson is a native of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and a graduate of Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music. Later she studied one season with the 
late Rafael Joseffy and Sigismond Stojowski, the Polish 
ianist and composer. She has also appeared with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra in Norwich, Conn. 


Mrs. William J. Gaynor Recital, February 2 


Mrs. William J. Gaynor, widow of former Mayor Gaynor, 
announces a recital in the Concert Hall, Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, February 2. 


Arthur Alexander, February 5 


Arthur Alexander, who will repeat at Chicago on 
January 15 the program which he sang at his first New 
York recital, will give a second recital at Aeolian Hall 
in New York on Monday evening, February 5. 


Mischa Levitzki, January 19° 


Mischa Levitzki is to give his third piano recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, January 19. 


Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin, January 19 


Cecil Fanning, baritone, with H. B. Turpin, will give a 
recital at Aeolian Hall the afternoon of January 19. Man- 
agement Loudon Charlton. 
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MUSIC OF A DAY 


ME. LEGINSKA FLAMES THROUGH 
CHOPIN 








A Concert of Unusual tions, with 
the Pianist at the Height of Personalit 
and Power—A New Sonata and Two 
_ uampemamea mnie enh R 

Trios from the Witeks and Mr. Malkin 
—Mr. Harris Handicapped and Various 
Songs 


HERE were those’ in the audience 
at Jordan Hall Thursday after- 








noon to disagree with some of 
Mme. Leginska’s versions of the 
music from Chopin that filled her whole 
programme and to give plausible reasons 
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could hardly have been one listener, valess 
he were addled with convention or with- 
ered with age, who did not feel the thrill 
of them. Design and chance commingled 
to make every circumstance contribute to 
the excitement of the occasion. Beyon.1 
even the pianist's custom, the lights were 
lowered until the audience sat in a misty 
and so to say, expe*tant, darkness that 
Mr Paderewski himself hardly imposes. 
Again according to her ctstom, she made 
but a single pause in the course of a 
concert ninety minutes long and more, 
with the briefest of halts between the 
successive numbers, but In her own eag- 
erness and absorption with her task, she 
forgot the self-imposed interval and 
sprang —for so her energy made the 
transition seem—from eighteen preludes 
one wpon another into the sonata of the 
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occasional exaggerations, occasional distor- 


for their difference of view, but there 


them today in what passes for cool and 

“critical” reflection; there was scarcely a 

moment's heed to them Thursday wh 

technic t le Ss . ~ 
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Funeral March. ‘Then as postlude and 
also as climax, she piayed four of the 
more grandiloquent studies, as she had 
played the Ballad in B minor and the 
more than half forgotten and commonplace 





Whatever music Mme. Leginska plays, 
she imparts to her hearers transfused 
through and through with the nervous 
force of her enkindling and energizing per- 
sonality. That force and fire make her 
playing on its technical side seem as it did 
Thursday puissant and flaming improvisa- 
tion. Similarly, when she has romantic 
music in hand, as she did with her Pre- 
ludes. her Ballad, her Sonata apd her 
Studies, they whip her into like outpour- 
ing of intense melody and sharp-set 
rhythm, of the range of her tone, the 
variety of her color, the vividness of her | 
contrasts, the weight of her climaxes, the 
glow of her ornaments. Yet again, they 
fill her with an ardor of many moods a 
passion for as manifold utterance, a quest 
for power upon power that send her 
hearers with her sweeping through her 
music with an illusion ot its beauty of 
substance, its splendor of mood and its 
vitality of speech that they seldom gain 
from it. So illuded, as they were Thurs- 
day, they hear Chopin, and the heroic 
Chopin above all the uther phases of him 
speaking out of ‘the flame of Mme. Legin- : = 
= — mind and spirit. ; = 

ere is no flame without the a 
Vapors and for the time at Nault aiane 
hide Mme Leginska's idiosyncrasies of pace 
rhythm, emphasis; her indifference to mo. 
mentary passages that do not stir her, 





tions even, of what in purist eyes seem 
the clear purpose of the composer; her 
obvious belief that all music and all instrv- 
ments, all perceptions and all sensibilities 
must blaze with a flame like that of her 
own temperament. But not one of these 
shortcomings is the shortcoming of mere 
effect sought and gained upon an audience, 
they are the incidents, the chance an 
passing incidents, of Mme. Leginska's 
passion for the plano and for Chopins 
music, for romantic might and magnifi- 
cence, for the expression of herself through = 
all these means. Chere is thought of | 
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Bolero as preface o the rest. 

From the Preludes through the Studies 
Mme. Leginska’s audience heard her in a 
rapt silence that by the time she had 
reached the sonata rose into a nervous 
tensity that bound hearer to hearer in 
a common excitement and that filled the 
concert-room with an atmosphete rare 
within it. At the end of the sonata 
and at the end of the Studies came the 
moment of Pp and return from 
music and performance that is better 
reward for the pianist than all the suc- 
ceeding rattle of applause. She may or 
may not have perceived the happy in- 
stant peing evidently as tensely strung 
to her work as was the audience to its 
pleasure; while, o ' 
such beer 













the occasion appreciably 
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REPLIES TO iNQUIRERS 


[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are pee to with 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of tke inquirers 
omitted, Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received—Editor’s note.] 


Music Before the War 


“Do vou think there is as much music in America now 
as there was in Europe before the war?” 

Yes, there is as much music in this country as in Europe 
before the war, because, for one reason, there was more 
music here at that time than there was abroad. It was only 
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necessary to live in Europe to know how little music there 
really was outside of some of the large cities. 

In the past few years there has been an increased interest 
in music throughout this country which has been somewhat 
of a surprise even to those who have lived here and 
watched events. All the best foreign musicians, vocalists 
or instrumentalists have made tours from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and many of them are better known here than 
abroad, where they had a few cities only in which to appear. 
America has been appreciative of the best, has discrimi- 
nated against some who came with loud acclaims of su- 
periority that could not be substantiated, and has given 
enormous financial support to many. We have also dis- 
criminated in favor of some who were “without honor in 
their own country,” some who came here quite unheralded 
but who have, through their own talent, “made good” and 
whose names are known throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

The time has long passed since we modeled our opinions 
of any kind of art upon the verdict of Europe. We are 
broad minded and look at the art from our own standpoint. 
Some of the musicians appreciate this fact and hesitate to 
face an American audience, for they are aware of their 
own faults—not always or there would be fewer singing 
and playing long after all music has gone from voice or 
fingers. 

If you will read “Across the Country” in each issue of 
the Musicat Courter, you will be impressed with the num- 
ber and variety of musical events that are taking place con- 
stantly in large and small cities and towns, both from local 
and visiting organizations. In the majority of these—in 
a recent issue twenty-five States were mentioned—not only 
was there an account of current events, but also a list of 
future concerts in which well known people were to take 
part. 

Small towns now have local bands in which the resi- 
dents take great pride, contributing liberally to their sup- 
port so that there are “concerts” once a week at least in 
some prominent gathering place. There are choruses, small 
choral societies, quartets, soloists where many years ago it 
was only the winter “Singing School” that flourished. We 
are a progressive nation and in nothing have we shown 
that characteristic more than in our attitude toward 
music. 
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The future of music looks bright, and it has been pre- 
dicted by people who know, that America will not recede 
from her present position as the leader of the world “ 
music, war or no war. For to us has come, through 
patient endeavors of hundreds of loyal musicians, an 9 
dividuality that has placed us in the foremost rank. 

A famous musician recently said: “I have never played 
before audiences that listened so appreciatively, so intelli- 
gently or so discriminatingly as the American ones. Every 
point, every bit of tone, each note is listened to under- 
standingly and when applause is given I feel it is because 
my audience thinks that I deserve it. Such an audience 
inspires one to do their best and not’ disappoint in any 
least particular.” 

Classical Music 


“Why do so many pianists put such old fashioned music 
on their programs; we have heard Beethoven and all those 
old fellows for years and many of us would like to hear 
some of the modern music. We want to hear the best 

ianists, but we get tired of the same old thing, we know 
it by heart. Can you not stir some of them up?” 

Beethoven and “those old fellows” are played for a 
variety of reasons. There is a large audience who only 
want to hear “classical music,” who have no use for mod- 
ern compositions, and to whom the name of a composer 
less than a hundred years old is like a red rag to a bull. 
These people have so impressed their opinions upon their 
friends and upon others that they have affected a large 
number with the belief that modern music is not worth 
listening to. Of course there is a large number who, having 
no knowledge of music, are guided entirely by the opinions 
of others. Whatever the critic says in their special news- 
paper gives them their belief. I remember once asking 
someone who had been at a concert the previous evening, 
her opinion of the soloist, and she quite seriously said: 
“T have not seen the Telegraph this morning.” 

There are also many people who, when they reach a 
certain age, live entirely in the past. The music that 
pleased them in their youth, still holds first place to charm 
them after they reach middle age, while the composer or 
musician of their past is never replaced in their minds 
by more modern musicians or composers. For them no 
young singer or musician of the present day compares 
with those of twenty or thirty years ago. In fact the other 
evening I heard someone praising a performance that had 
been given at the Metropolitan Opera House recently, 
when a gentleman present said with a sigh and a shake 
of the head, “Oh, but she could not compare with———,” 
mentioning a singer who has not appeared in public for 
more than twenty-five years. 

The old composers will always hold their place, but 
ought not to do so to the exclusion of the more modern 
ones. The singers have had the advantage over the play- 
ers, perhaps, for they do not cling so closely to the — 
but intersperse new songs in their programs. Only a few 
weeks ago a young pianist played a most delightful pro- 
gram in New York, with many modern “pieces,” yet cling- 
ing sufficiently to the old to prove that he understood and 
appreciated it. 

I suppose music must stand the test of years before it 
can be proved worthy of a place in any niche of fame. 

From some indications recently, it seems as if some of 
the older pianists were getting “stirred up” to revise their 
programs and were putting newer compositions on them. 
The public eventually gets what it wants, it may take time 
and some hard knocks for the player, and it may be that 
finally a lack of patronage will bring aboyt the desired 
change. 

In one of the larger cities where promenade concerts 
were given all during the summer, in fact as late as up to 
the first of October, t the programs were arranged so that all 
tastes could be gratified. There was a Wagner evening 
each week, a popular evening, an evening when new com- 
positions, one or more, were introduced, and on the re- 
maining evenings just the regulation programs. The conse- 
quence was that trom beginning to end of the season the 
concert hall was packed each night with an ever changing 
audience. The arrangement satisfied the musical tastes of 
the entire community and made success certain. 


Will They Return to Europe? 


“Will you please give me some information about the 
teachers from Europe who are in this country at present. 
Will they all return to the countries after the war, where 
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they were living and teaching before the war? I wish to 
take lessons from one of them, but do not want to select 
a teacher who is not to be permanent.” 

This is a question that has agitated a number of pros- 

ctive students ever since the Lo saape f of the war, that 
is for the past two years, and I know of one or two cases 
where pupils would not arrange for lessons with teachers 
who were unwilling to guarantee remaining here. Some 
teachers state, as you will see in their advertisements in 
the Musicat Courter, that they are here “temporarily,” 
which can only mean they intend returning to their former 
studios abroad as soon as the war conditions make it 
possible. Some of these teachers have paid the rent for 
their European studios for two years, having left them 
furnished and ready for occupancy at short notice. 

There are also a number of teachers who brought all 
their furniture and other belongings to this country when 
they were driven here by circumstances. It can also be said 
that some of those who have lived, and taught, abroad for 
a number of years, are so pleased with the conditions here 
that they have decided to remain permanently and are es- 
tablishing themselves with that end in view. These teach- 
ers have large numbers of pupils with an every increasing 
“waiting list” so to speak. 

Of the teachers who are here temporarily, some of them 
have taken pupils with the distinct understanding that 
these pupils will go to Europe with the teacher and con- 
tinue studying. 

One of the teachers that you mention does not intend to 
stay here, the advertisement says so practically, but either 
of the other two can be depended upon as permanent. 


How do Composers Compose? 


“Can you tell me the best way to compose’music? Must 
I have a piano or can I compose without one? I am study- 
ing by myself, out of a book, but it does not say whether 
to play the piece first on the piano, or whether to com- 
pose the piece and then play it.’ 

There is probably no rule as to how to compose. It 
would seem as if it must be left to the individual to de- 
cide which way suits him best. I know one composer who 
works out the composition first on the piano, then writes 
it down; he is a successful musician whose composition 
have an international reputation. [ know another com- 
poser who first actually hears his pieces when he plays 
them after they are entirely completed. This composer is 
fond of out of doors and often starts out for a walk 
with music paper and pencil in his pocket. He jots down 
any idea that comes to him and one of his most successful 
songs was composed out on a lake at his country house 
when he was floating about in a boat. 

You are doing rather hard study it would seem, but 
that is the only way to accomplish anything. Your incli- 
nation as to composing with or without a piano ought to 
be a guide as to which way is the better one for you. 
Perhaps in the summer you can manage to go to some 
large city and have a few lessons with a good teacher of 
composition, which you would find of great help. 


Mechanical Player as Accompanist 


“Do you think that a mechanical piano player would be 
a good accompaniment for a girl who is learning to sing? 
I cannot afford to pay an accompanist and I do not know 
how to play the piano, so I thought I might hire a player, 
but someone told me it would spoil my singing.’ 

Piano players are often used for accompaniments for 
the voice. There have been occasional recitals given in 
which a “player” was used and the solos sung by well 
known artists, in some cases singers from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera appearing. It is not likely that these experi- 
enced people would risk spoiling their voices if there was 
any possibility of the player doing so. 

The player piano ought to be of great assistance to a 
student, particularly one who has little idea of time, the 
almost mechanical precision being good training. But you 
must learn to use the player properly, and that requires 
some practice. 

I have heard the player as a soloist with an orchestra, 
when it was most satisfactory, the person who manipulated 
it having a sure knowledge both of the instrument and the 
requirements of the music in conjunction with the orches- 
tra; it was given as one of the numbers in a concert 
where the remainder of the program was by well known 
soloists. As a matter of fact the mechanical playing re- 
ceived the most applause, it was the best “piece” of the 
evening and an encore had to be played, which was more 
than was asked of any one. 

Try the player to accompany you in your songs and see 
how it does. Your teacher will soon tell you if your 
singing is being spoiled. 


Tenor Wants to Tour 


“What should be the procedure for a singer (tenor) who 
desires to tour Cuba, West Indies and South America? 
Would a repertoire of English and Italian songs suffice ?” 

In order to arrange such a tour as you wish it would be 
necessary for you to put yourself in the hands of some 
manager who has business connections with those coun- 
tries. You will find the names and addresses of all the 
leading managers in the Musica Courter, and I am sure 
you would, by writing to some of them and telling your 
requirements, be able to judge from the answers received 
which of them has the best outlook for obtaining engage- 
ments for you. 

You should begin negotiations as soon as possible, for 
much time will be consumed in correspondence and’ the 
thousand and one details of contracts, etc. You undoubt- 
edly have circulars, press notices and references as to your 
ability as a singer, of which you will have to send copies 
to any manager or managers before final arrangements can 

made. 

It would seem that English and Italian songs are hardly 
sufficient for the changes of programs you would need. 
Much is expected of a singer now in the way of languages 
and repertory. Few programs, unless confined to songs in 
one language, but what include French and German in ad- 
dition to English and Italian. But your manager would 
advise you as to this, knowing those countries and their 
requirements. Spanish, of course, would be a great help 
in making a success, and it would repay you well if you 
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The Pencil and the Bow 


Albert Spalding! in spite of his good looks, distinguished 
bearing, and gencrally quiet and well ordered manner and 
behavior, is favorite material for cartoonists, all the famous 
American masters of the humorous line having given their 


pencil impressions of the great violinist. The present 


ALBERT SPALDING, 
Sketched from life by Bud Fisher, creator of the famous “Mutt and 
Jeff’ series. In the background, Andre Benoist, kicking the Steinway. 


ilustiation is by “Bud” Fisher, the creator of “Mutt and 
Jefi.” 

The Fisher humor seemed to find particular vent in Mr. 
Spalding’s fingers and feet, but what the caricaturist did 
to poor André Benoist—well, judge for yourself by exam- 
ining the figure at the piano. 


New York Symphony Plays New Zandonai Work 


The concert of the New York Symphony Society on 
Friday afternoon, January 5, at Aeolian Hall, opened very 
pleasantly. with “Symphonic Impressions” by Zandonat, 
first performance in America. The first three numbers 
of the original five, entitled: “Alba Triste,” “Nel bosco,” 
and “Il Ruscello,” were played. This is delightful, color- 
ful music, cleverly orchestrated and interesting, though 
fragmentary in its thematic material and never reaching 
any great depths. The audience received it with a due 
amount of applause, the third number seeming to appeal 
more strongly than the other two. Then came Mme. 
Gluck's song “Casta Diva” from Bellini’s “Norma.” The 
lower and middle registers of her voice have the same 
appeal as ever but the upper register is in very bad con- 
dition. The tones sound pinched and it is apparently im- 
possible for her to produce any of the notes in this reg- 
ister louder than a mezzo forte. This fault of tone pro- 
duction leads her occasionally to stray from the pitch. 
Her coloratura unfortunately. no longer has that clean 
cut, pearly quality which formerly distinguished it. The 
applause was very lukewarm. In four Creole songs ar- 
ranged by her husband, Efrem Zimbalist, she was heard to 
better advantage. They are very simple little trifles, charming 
in effect and as they make little demand on Mme. Gluck’s 
high voice of agility, she sang to much better advantage. 
The name of the musician responsible for the orchestra- 


tion was not on the program, but whoever he may have 
been, he seems to have failed to realize that the Creoles 
do not live in Russia. The orchestration was distinctly 
of the modern Russian schoo}; in fact, the harmonies with 
which Mr. Zimbalist supplied these “Creole” songs seemed 
to have strayed over from his native land. Then followed 
Vincent d’Indy’s “Istar” variations. Notwithstanding the 
panegyric of Daniel Gregory Mason, which was distributed 
with the program, one continues to find this a very dry, 
mechanical thing indeed. In this work, as in all of his 
others, M. D’Indy seems to achieve the feat of getting 
more mileage out of a pint of ideas than is possible to 
any other composer of the age—but what mileage! 





Constance Purdy’s Work Characterized 
by Earnestness and Intelligence 


Constance Purdy, the American artist who has spe- 
cialized in the singing of Russian songs until many have 
come to regard her as being identified with the music 
of that country, gave a recital, December 28, before the 
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Mozart Club, of Jamestown, N. Y. Although handi- 
capped by a severe cold her art and spirit were un- 
touched, and music lovers of Jamestown were delighted 
with her work, 

“Miss Purdy, an Artist of Dignity and Sincerity and 
Her Work Is Characterized by Decided Earnestness 
and Intelligence,” states a headline in the Jamestown 
Morning Post of the following day. In an article more 
than half a column in length this paper gives a detailed 
account of the event, concluding with this paragraph: 
“The program was decidedly educational and gave both 
musical exponents and laymen a fascinating glimpse 
into the Russian song world. Discriminating variety in 
arrangement was noticeable, and an occasional English 
rendering afforded contrast sufficient to form a pleasing 
diversity.” Earlier in the month Miss Purdy sang in 
Boston, when the cold was at its height, yet the Boston 
Advertiser said of her that “she sang as only artists 
can,” that “her voice is full and rich, her range is wide 
and her tones gloriously smooth.” 

Mabel Hammond invariably appears at the piano to 
support Miss Purdy, and the Sicening Post gave her 
this word of praise: “Miss Hammond at the piano gave 


a support which called forth many commendatory ex- 
pressions concerning her careful and studious work.” 


Gemiinder Co-Partnership Sale 


Owing to the dissolution of the copartnership between 
the Gemiinder brothers, famous dealers in violins, cellos 
and accessories, there is to bea sale, by order of the Su- 
preme Court. This offers a splendid opportunity to ob- 
tain the very best instruments, etc., at a decided reduction. 
The firm has issued the following letter: 

IMPORTANT NOTICE, 

Owing to the death of Rudolph F, Gemiinder, the copartnershi 
for many years carried on under the name of A t Geminder & 
Sons and composed of my late brother and myself, has been ter- 
minated, and pursuant to an order of the Supreme Court, it be- 
comes necessary to liquidate the business of the copartnership, that 
an accounting may be had between the respective parties, 

As surviving partner, I am now engaged in Selling the assets 
of the firm, which as you know is composed of a varied stock of 
volins, old and modern, cellos, bows, cases and accessories. 

Under the order made by the Supreme Court, it is necessary to 
make a prompt sale and disposition of the stock of. the firm that 
it may be reduced to cash; and I am writing this letter in order to 
call this to your attention, as you may find in our stock at this 
time instruments or other goods that may appeal to your personal 
requirements at prices attractive to you. In order that you may 
have the benefit of a selection from the complete stock, suggest 
that you take advantage of a visit to our showrooms or correspond 
with me at as early a date as possible. Yours truly, 

Avcust M, Geminover. 








Paulo Gruppe to Continue Teaching Until May 1 


Paulo Gruppe, whose announcement that he would 
open a studio in New York was received with such in- 
terest by ambitious cello students, will continue his in- 


PAULO GRUPPE. 


struction until May 1, without interruption, except for 
“A limited tour,” which he will undertake in the Middle 
West in March. Among his dates will be two joint re- 
citals with Viola Cole, the Chicago pianist, when they 
will perform a classic and also a modern program on 
March 12 and 26. This will be Mr. Gruppe’s first Chi- 
cago appearance in recital, as he has appeared there 
with the Chicago Symphony as soloist only. His first 
New York concert this season will be at the Harris 
Theatre in chamber music on Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 21, and during the same week he will play at the 
Biltmore morning musicales. 
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TRIUMPH FOR LEVITZKI. 


Pianist Prays Witn Ricn Beauty or Tone to Bic AvuprEence. 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, gave a recital last evening in Aeolian Hall. 

had been heard here in a recital earlier in the season, when he made a very favorable impression. 

Mr. Levitzki’s performance was an admirable one and it served to add fresh laurels to 

* those of his former success. 

ent technic and a rare intelligence in style. As an interpreter of the com 

positions in the list from'varied schools he may be said to have made a profound impression 

upon his hearers through the qualities of imagination and intellectual power contained in his 
Iwork. His audience was very large.—-The Sun, Friday, November 17, 1916, 
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MOLLIE MARGOLIES IN RECITAL 





Philadelphia Girl Stuns Audience With Powerful Per- 
formance of Liszt’s B Minor Sonata 


“Mollie Margolies Proves Mistress of Keyboard,” “Phila- 
delphia Girl Stuns Audience with Powerful Performance 
of Liszt’s B Minor Sonata.” So runs the headlines in the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger, following the successful 
debut in Witherspoon Hall of this young artist. In the 
same paper, one reads: “Miss Margolies imposed her art 
and her personality upon the sonata and emerged from 
the ordeal unfatigued, apparently unruffled, triumphant—a 
veritable conquering mistress of the music. There 
was a unity of character, which was in refreshing con- 
trast to the hodge podge programs some recitalists have 
made the long suffering public endure in recent seasons. 





— — 


MOLLIE MARGOLIES, 


She gave the Bach with dignity, yet ease of manner... . 
Sturdy qualities, wholesome and invigorating, as well as 
many graces and distinctions were revealed.” The Phila- 
delphia Press was equally enthusiastic in its praise, re- 
marking “an arresting show of sure, facile technique. 
Truly she had mastered the mechanics of her art. . . » 
Here was something more than mere facility. Here was, 
indeed, a sensitive touch and a glimmering of that perfect 
accord between interpreter and composer that, for want of 
a better name, is called soul. After all touch is the test 
of piano playing; it corresponds to the quality of tone in 
a voice; without it supreme excellence of method goes for 
naught. And this girl revealed an enchanting quality of 
touch.” The same paper speaks of her as possessing “un- 
common talent,” “an artist meriting a most attentive and 
respectful hearing,” and of the Liszt work, that “she at- 
tacked it with the same easy confidence, mastered it with 
the same cool authority. There was a sophistication in 
her reading, a clarity of understanding, a brutal directness 
of phrasing hard to reconcile with her youth and sex.” 

“A highly interesting and prophetic piano recital,” states 
the Public Ledger. “None can deny her the possession of 
the feeling and the temperament.” The same paper also 
contained this paragraph: “Miss Margolies’ disarming 
modesty of demeanor predisposes the hearer to leniency 
in the verdict, but her ability requires no concession to 
her years or to her inexperience. She understands the 
piano, she has the poetic instinct, and her earnest study 
has equipped her with the technical resources that enable 
her to convey her message with authority.”. The Record 
spoke of her “fine technique, coupled with brilliancy and 
dramatic insight,” of the “delicacy and grace of her Chopin 
interpretations” and “her broad, virile rendition of the 
Liszt works.” 





Mme. Matzenauer’s Variety of Roles 





Margarete Matzenauer, the famous Metropolitan prima 
donna of whose voice the New York Times recently said: 
“One of the finest contralto or mezzo voices heard lately 
in the company of the Metropolitan Opera House” has been 
seen and heard in a variety of roles, German, French, Ital- 
ian and English. 
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_ Mme. Matzenauer has sung at the Metropolitan Delilah 
in “Samson and Delilah;” Kundry in “Parsifal;” Briinn- 
hilde in “Die Walkiire;” Amneris in, “Aida;” Orfeo in 
“Orfeo et Eurydice;” Venus in “Tannhauser ;” Ortrude in 
“Lohengrin ;” Brangaene and Isolde in “Tristan und 
Isolde ;” Erda in “Siegfried;” Fricka in “Das Rheingold ;” 
La Havre in “Armide,” and Laura in “Gioconda.” 


Neira Riegger Now in the Concert Field 


Neira Riegger, who in private life is the wife of the well 
known chemist, Dr. Harold Eaton Riegger, formerly of 
Cornell University, and brother of Wallingford Riegger, the 
Berlin conductor and composer, is an example of Amer- 








NEIRA RIEGGER, 
Soprano. 


ican talent, American training and American industry in 
the musical field. Mme. Riegger has the exceptionally wide 
range of nearly three octaves, splendid musicianship, a keen 
appreciation for the finer points of the tonal art, an exceed- 
ingly adaptable personality, a soprano voice of much beauty 
and a thorough general education. Since the beginning of 
her musical career at the age of eleven, when she became .a 
church singer, she has been identified with oratorio and 
choir work. Recently she has entered the concert field, 
under the management of Annie Friedberg, and will in 
the future be heard frequently. 





Boice Vocal Studios Busy 

Mrs. Henry Smock Boice and Susan Smock Boice, highly 
respected authorities on the voice, whose pupils occupy 
many of the most prominent positions in the vocal world 
of America, have resumed their courses of instruction at 
the handsome quarters, 65 Central Park West, New York 
City. A list of Boice artist-pupils holding positions would 
occupy too much space; they are found not alone in New 
York and Eastern cities, but generally throughout the 
country. Mrs. Boice has had a wide experience, covering 
the voice, and understands her business thoroughly. For 


voice placing and development, for extending the vocal 
range, for correcting bad vocal habits, no one is better 
qualified than this eminent instructor. 

Miss Boice is an expert pianist, coach and accompanist, 
knowing modern languages well, and so is able to prepare 
singers for successful public careers. The unity marking 
the associated work of these instructors is such that the 
Boice artist-pupil has implanted in him or her every at- 
tribute calculated to bring success. 


Sybil Vane’s Second Aeolian Hall Recital 





Sybil Vane, the young Welsh soprano, whose beautiful 
singing at her first Aeolian Hall recital caused a stir in the 
hearts of the music lovers of New York, is to be heard in 
a second song recital at Aeolian Hall, on Thursday eve- 
ning, February 1. 

Before coming to this country a short time ago, Miss 
Vane met with a marked degree of success as a member of 
the Covent Garden Opera Company, During her brilliant 





SYBIL VANE, 


The “pocket prima donna.” 


season there, she sang among other roles, that of Gretel 
in “Haensel and Gretel”—an ideal one—inasmuch as the 
piquant little songstress is less than five feet in height. 
Her versatility is one of the noticeable features of her 
singing. Miss Vane can sing an operatic aria with just 
enough dramatic feeling, without outstepping the limits 
of the concert field. Her work in oratorio is characterized 
by an artistic fineness which is delightful to hear. In the 
lighter songs of the folksong variety, she gives evidence 
of a keen sense of humor. 

Miss Vane’s recital is to be given under the direction of 
Winton and Livingston, Inc. 
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took the trouble to learn some songs in that language. But 
—and this is most important—you must have a practically 
perfect diction, or no matter how well you sing, you will 
fail to please. 


Dvorék’s “Humoreske” 


“It is true that Dvorak wrote his well known ‘Humo- 
reske’ as an accompaniment to the ‘Old Swanee River’ 
of Stephen Foster? Can you give me the dates of compo- 
sition of the two pieces to aid as proof? I have asked 
several authorities but have received no satisfactory re- 
sults.” 

What does our correspondent mean by “satisfactory 
results?” He probably means an answer that is satisfac- 
tory to him. No one can undertake to give an answer 
warranted to satisfy the questioner, but we are convinced 
that Dvorak did not compose his “Humoreske” “as an ac- 
companiment to” Foster’s tune. No master of counter- 
point, such as Dvord4k was, would have written such a 
poor ‘specimen of a counter theme as the second measure 
of the “Humoreske” makes with the second measure of 
Foster's tune. Of course the two tunes can be played to- 
gethe r because the accompanying harmony and time are the 


ame, An organ version of Dvorak’s * ‘Humoreske” made 
by James H. Rogers is published by Oliver Ditson. In the 
second part of this arrangement Foster's tune is introduced 


rhe transcriber says he got the suggestion from an orches- 
tral version of the “Humoreske” made by Frederick Stock. 
Dvor4k wrote no such sequences of consecutive seconds 
and sevenths between his melodies. The internal evidence 
shows that a less skillful, or less conscientious, hand has 
fitted together two tunes which roughly coincide and which 
can be made to accommodate each other. Foster died in 
1864, and Dvorak died in 1904. Foster’s tune was written 
lirst 

Almost any tune in 2-4 common time, or possibly in 
6-8 will fit Dvorak’s “Humoreske” in a rough and tumble 
sort of way, provided the first measure has tonic harmony ; 
the second measure has sub-dominant harmony ; the third, 
tonic; the fourth, dominant; and so on, like the “Humor- 
eske.” 


Christine Miller and the Choir Boys 





Christine Miller, contralto, believes in boys and in church 
choirs for boys. At her hotel in New York Miss Miller 
said to the writer last week: 

“That was the happiest time of my life, when, as con- 
tralto soloist, | was singing in one of the famous churches 
of Pittsburgh with the choir boys. They were always my 
friends, and some of them had really beautiful voices— 
soprano and contralto. I have always held that the church 
choir is an excellent place for the boy with music in his 
soul and his mind in a plastic state. First of all he gets 
an excellent grounding in music of the ecclesiastic type, 
in oratorio and ritual work, in song and solo work, and in 
harmony. His musical education, which includes the his- 
tory of music, often with piano and organ lessons thrown 
in (if he wishes to assist his choirmaster), could not be 
commenced under better auspices. Then the real choir- 
masters have their boys under complete control, with choir 
matrons of dignity and stability of character to care for 
their simple wants. They learn to become gentlemen and 
useful members of society, as well as musicians at heart. 
And apart from any spiritual benefits accruing to the boys, 
which are unquestionably large, there is the, wonderful 
physical training they are assured in the choir tennis, row- 
ing and swimming clubs. I have seen some wonderful re- 
sults in choir boys who have grown up in the church, and 
when I have questioned them earnestly I have generally 
heard: ‘I owe it all to my choirmaster.’ And, looking 
reminiseently over a book filled with singing engagements 
embracing eleven states of the Union, Christine Miller adds, 

“And I think I owe a lot to my choirmaster, too . . . yes, 
and please say to my management also.” 

ER oe RS ae a 


anuary and February Dates 
J r of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the well known composer-pianist, 
has made two very successful appearances recently in New 
York and Boston with the Kneisel Quartet, playing her own 
piano quintet in F sharp minor. Under the management 
of Amy Keith Jones, she is filling the following January 
bookings : 

January 3—joint recital with Eleanor Hazzard Peacock, 
soprano, at the Kinsey Musicals, Chicago ; January 10—joint 
recital with Christine Miller, Peoria, Ill, before the Asso- 
ciated Musical Interests of that city; January 12 and 13— 
soloist with St. Louis Symphony Orchestra ; January 19— 
recital at Godfrey, Ill.; January 21—assisting artist with 
the Kneisel Quartet at the second concert of the Univer- 
sity String Quartet, Evanston, Ill. 

Mrs. Beach will appear in Philadelphia, February 1; 
Princeton, February 2; Toronto, Canada, February 12 
Lancaster, Pa., February 20; Northampton, Mass., Febru- 
ary 23; and will be soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra March 2 and 3. 


More aces) Heink Honors 





This is a copy of a wire sent by Madam Schumann- 
Heink to the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, from San Diego, 

Cal. (Jan. 2, 1916): “Received yesterday a most artistic 
cael with precious stones which were found in San 
Diego County. Inscription is ‘To our beloved Schumann- 
Heink from San Diego Exposition, nineteen hundred fifteen 
and sixteen.’ It was presented at midnight by President 
G. A. Davidson with great cheers and enthusiasm. There 
were about 30,000 people present. I sang a few songs. My 
voice and health are in such good trim that I feel I have 
made a truly splendid start for the new year. Greetings. 

“SCHUMANN-HEINK.” 





Many Tenors Feature John Prindle Scott’s Songs 





John Prindle Scott’s songs are especially featured by 
tenors. Leon Rice is singing “The Sailor’s Love Song” on 
all of his programs this season. Edward J. Boyle, and 
Robert Armour are using “My True Love Lies Asleep,” 
Joseph Mathieu and Martin Richardson use “The Revela- 
tion,” George Dostal sings “John o’Dreams,” and the top 
note in “The Secret,” has won ovations for tenors the 
world over, for the past fifteen years, 





Hand’s Concert Courses 





Fred C. Hand, the well known and enterprising concert 
manager of Harrisburg, Pa., was in New York last week 
for a “short vacation spent in business,” as he put it. Mr. 
Hand’s famous courses in his own city, in Lancaster, Pa., 
and in other Pennsylvania centers, include. such attractions 
this season as Mme. Schumann-Heink, the San Carlo Op- 
era, Kreisler, Marie Barrientos, Amato, Leginska, Paul 
Reimers, etc. 


Evelyn Starr’s Russian Monkey 





While traveling in Russia, just before the outbreak of the 
war, Evelyn Starr, violinist, played in many concerts and 
recitals, and even acquired a conversational amount of Rus- 
sian. But one of her most valuable acquisitions was a small 
Russian monkey named “Ivan Ivanovitch,” of the white- 
faced type. Miss Starr uses the monkey as a mascot, she 
says, and carries it around New York to prevent her from 
looking at people chewing gum in the subway. But it 
brought her into difficulties on the Russian railways. The 
passenger's ticket in Russia is examined by a conductor and 


inspectors. The first inspector passed Miss Starr’s ticket, 
but on catching sight of her small monkey, he said he 
would have to confer with the first and second inspectors 
as to whether the monkey should travel as freight, animals, 
mail, or passengers. “Ivan Ivanovitch,” after a lengthy de- 
bate, was classified in the animal section, where Miss Starr 
was trying to explain in Russian the three inspectors should 
be. Both Miss Starr and “Ivan” would have been removed 
from the train, except for the young violinist’s conversa- 
tional aptitude, and the fact that “Ivan” proved on closer 
inspection to be a very cleverly stuffed toy whose move- 
ments were made by Miss Starr’s clever fingers. “Ivan” 

always travels with Evelyn Starr on her tours in this 
country and is irresistibly comic in his moods, although he 
has a great aversion to photographers. 





Minnie Tracey a Holiday Visitor 
in New York City 


Among the holiday visitors in New York City was Min- 
nie Tracey, the well known singer, lecturer, and instructor 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Miss Tracey 
found her vacation time very much occupied with engage- 
ments, musical and social, being very much entertained 
while in the metropolis. From New York, Miss Tracey 
went to Albany, where she gave a lecture on Scandinavian, 
Russian and modern French composers. The interest re- 
garding this lecture, which she gave by special request, is 
intensified by the fact that these are Miss Tracey's own 
personal experiences with the various composers, among 
whom are Grieg, Sinding, Sibelius, Massenet, Sjogren, 
Enesco, Dupare, etc. This lecture had already been given 
in Columbus, Cincinnati and other cities with gratifying 
success, which was duplicated upon this occasion. Albany 
is Miss Tracey’s native town; another noted singer owing 
similar allegiance is Albani. 

Miss Tracey returned to Cincinnati about the eighth, and 
tomorrow (January 12) will present a number of her pu- 
pils in recital. She herself will be heard in recital there, 
the latter part of January. 

A thorough knowledge of French opera has resulted i in 
Miss Tracey's being asked to become artistic advisor in 
the organization of the French opera. This, however, will 
in no way interfere with her pedagogic work at Cincin- 
ne ati. , 





Zoellners in the South 





The members of the Zoellner Quartet left New. York on 
New Year’s Day to make a short Southern tour. Among 
the cities that are to hear them are Shreveport, La.; Baton 
Rouge, La.; Grand Saline, Texas; San Marco, Texas; San 
Antonio, Texas; and Oxford, Miss. They will be "gone 
for ten days, returning in time to fill their Eastern dates. 


Hamlin Building Summer Home 








George Hamlin, the distinguished Liedersinger and tenor 
of the Chicago Opera Association, is having an attractive 
summer home erected at Lake Placid, N. Y. The house 
is in the style of a Swiss chalet with every modern device 
for comfort and convenience, and will be ready for occu- 
pancy by the first of June. 





Tietjens Writes New Score 


Paul Tietjens, who this winter is directing Maud 
Adams’ ore hestra, wrote the entire score for the music 
which accompanies the new play which she opene sd in 
New York last week, “A Kiss for Cinderella.” There 
will be opportunity in a later Musicat Courter to notice 
this music more at length. 











HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


r.and Mrs. Frederick Heiser. 


Frederick vy thn ‘ii ou me ow r rN 





; RIEGGER 


Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


SOPRANO 


Vepuse 


The Sdith Rubel Frio 


Sdith Rubel, Marie Koemact, Brenda Putnam, 239 Fifth Avenue 
Welfsohn Musical enum, Mew York 


Isaac K. MYERS 


BASS-BARITONE, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Piano 








‘THE HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING.” 


Ww. 0. FORSYTH 


“Distinguished Canadian Master, who make« 
genuine artists of his pupils.” 
Highly original and effective methods. 
Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada. 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 
Oratorio Recital 
—— Fifth Aveaue Presbyterian Charch, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS aoe 
7i3 N, BROADWAY, YONKERS, 


HL E. vaw SURDAM 


Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y 


FIVE LYRICS FOR PIANO 


By HOWARD B. KEEHN 


I A Seng Without Words 
ul ain tae 


ill 
IV nay Ye Olden Times 
V_ Sarabande 














These are five povepeliy numbers for use 
in baw ge yo and teac’ ing. a can be 
secured ron ry music dealer ectly from 
Dek sre ARRY H. BELLMA a38 WUN. 
TREET. READING. PA. Price, postpaid, 





Exclusive Management. Annie Friedberg 1425 Broadway. New York 


Thomas Askin ispaic: 


An art form employing song, recitation and gesture 
218 Blanchard Hall Los Angeles, Calif. 


SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
“Who Knows the Voice” 
421 Fine A Arts Building CHICAGO 


GUSTAV SCHOETTLE 


Pianist, Teacher, Conductor, Lecturer 
Dakota Wesleyan University MITCHELI,, S. D. 


CHEVALIER LOVERDE 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
139 WEST 4ist STREET NEW YORK 




















MAUDE DE VOE ‘uorsr* 


Concert :: Recital :: Deesset 
rection Harriet Martin S: 
64 East Van Buren Street Slee, I, 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 


MAURITS LEEFSON| pj ADELPHIA, PA. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
AND EXPRESSION 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 
63 Auditorium Bldg Chicago, Illinois 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


Rock Island, I). 











1621-29 St. 
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§) RAGNA LINNE 222 #222 


CHICAGO 








Central Park Weatr ess €or. o5ih 


r. school of Mi 


BEGH, STERNER. Director 
itory tor out-of-town students 


usic and Arts 


Tel. 679 Riverside 


Telephone: Audubon 5623 





KATHERYN SHARY 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals, Instruction 
614 W. 157th St., N. Y 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Pigoemom, Opera, Concert and 
~— Bapecteize. Studios: 302 Madison Ave. 
ie -42d Sts.). Phone: Murray Hill 8693. Teacher 

Clara Loving, and many others prominent in 
the Operatic and Concert worlds. 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Berkshire String Quartet 


Hugo dias Me scat Felber, Jr. 
Clarence Evans Emmeraa Stoeber 
Ad. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 




















NEW YORK 


MRS. VITTORIO 


ARIMONDI 


VOCAL TEACHER 


1303 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL 
Phone Harrison 3035 
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COURIER 




















FACTORY, 3 $8 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


HOLLAND, MICH. 





WING &e SON, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 
Factory and Otices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 
























¥ FLETCHER-COPP 
* Lecturer on inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
x @iiiFletcher Music Method 


31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 


{BUTLER == 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Building. Chicago, Ill. 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
——Tue Fartten System—— 
BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 


Ganapol School 


50 superior teachers 


OF MUSICAL ART An branches taught 


Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Gonapet Director 














ENTRAL MUSIC BALL tits set 

Buren St., Chicago 
Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments. Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For 
terms and dates, address Harriet Martin Snow, 
Manager, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In 
re Music habla idence 90008 Wabash 8740. 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 


Director, Kroeger School ‘ol Music. 


PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS 


Musical Art Building, Saint Louis, Mo. 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY uisic 


353 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
T MUELLER, Director 
‘THE SCHOOL OF HIGHEST STANDARDS” 

All departments of music, elocution, pub- 
lic school music, etc. Large chorus, com- 
plete orchestra, 91 affiliated schools and 
teachers. Students registered from all 
parts of United States and from foreign 
countries, 














Musical 


LONGY SCHOOL tittition 


102 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 Il 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Soteerigtion Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Ber 

Re sreentaties of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio, 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
wis Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 

ikise 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 





rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 


est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 


how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, 
thy, perfection of 

fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure pizaicato tones, dis- 


cato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real planissimo to 
fortissimo, If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in 
booklet-—— “An  Artist’s 
Touch’* —~ which I will 
gladly mail you 
and which contains opin- 
kone from world famous 
rtists who oe REIN- 
DAHL VIOLIN 
Violins sent to ee 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vioe- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts’ opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R.F.D., No. 3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 


Reindahl Grand Model, $250. 





Chicago Institute of Music 


s: Fine Arts Building, Chicago. Ill. 
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624 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President CARL D, KINSEY, Manager 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President-Emeritus 


STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














(Three Schools) 











Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 


Positions secured for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music fice Cantey, itr 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N.Y. GERMAN GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, AuGust FRaARMCKE. 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
SE 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced ND FOR CATALOGUE 
professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 





Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 
quest. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

































CINCINNATI] CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. 








t STAB ISHED 1867 

oTH YEAR, CLARA BAUR, Foundreas, 
| Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 

Faculty of International Reputation. 

Exce ptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department of Opera 

Ideal location and residence department with 

superior equipment, 





Students may enter at any time, 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


For catalogue and information __ 
address Miss Bertna Baur, Directress. 















TE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Publie 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branch es. 


31st Season, October 2nd, 1916 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean 














WALTER SPRY, President «: 

= SOPRANO 

1 Address: 

a 226 West 78th St., N.Y. 
Telephone 4789 Schayler 

C Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King Clark, 

E Ee E Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, Toronto; 

0 Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 

R Mulford, Vioia Villette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 

G New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

e Mee cong ‘ouse Building Srecraz, Opexatic TraininGc (IncLupine Action). 





Europe offers no better instructors than 
The College of Music of Cincinnati 


Under the following members of its Faculty 




























Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Fall Session Begins September 4, 


1916 





Peachtree and Broad Streets 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - 


Director 


Atlanta, Georgia 











SEND FOR CATALOG AND BOOKLETS TO THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI, 


THE 
GREATEST 
INTERPRETER 

OF 


Studio: Steinway Hail 


Management, Paul Sydow 
« 61 East 53rd St., N.Y. City 

















MUSICAL COURIER 








STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., London 
Warereems: 4 jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Budapesterst 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Riker Avenue 














HMlxson& Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


_©@ Q_ 


PRINCIPAL VWAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 























ICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York Clty 
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SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia 




















A Leader for 79 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 























The 


Name SOMMEt* 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. — 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 











is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














